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-Jylemories of the “Oermilion 


By WILLIAM (..6DGAR 


sal Y good friend, Mr. Espenschied, has asked 

1} me to go over the manuscript of his recol- 
lections and put it in shape for the printers. 
I have done so, making very few changes in 
his copy, and these chiefly to conform with 
editorial requirements. 


pioneer days in a very interesting way, and, 
- from a practical standpoint, has told of 
the mechanical difficulties the early millers had to contend with 
and overcome. Customs and methods change, but the fundamen- 
tals of business remain the same, therefore there is much in these 
reminiscences of Mr. Espenschied which will be helpful and sug- 
gestive to present day millers who are able to make sound deduc- 
tions from past experiences. For this reason, beyond its value 
as a historical document, his contribution has great merit in the 
principles he advocates which, in 
his own case, resulted in satisfac- 





He has written about conditions in the ° 


I therefore well remember the occasion, but I confess I do not 
recall the meeting with Mr. Espenschied, which is not strange, 
since this was my first appearance in trade circles and I must 
have become acquainted with a number of men whom afterward 
I came to know intimately. No doubt Mr. Espenschied is cor- 
rect, and therefore our friendship has lasted for more than 40 
years without a break. 


RECALL frequent visits he made at the office of The North- 
western Miller in the early eighties: a fine, handsome, upstand- 
ing figure of a man, always cheerful and jovial, radiating kindness 
and good will, and most heartily welcome. I was inclined to be 
shy myself, but his geniality would have thawed the reserve of the 
most reticent and, ignoring my somewhat callow awkwardness and 
my ignorance of trade matters, he made me feel unabashed, so 

that we were soon on terms of great friendliness. 
I was at that time much im- 


pressed by his broad and appre- 





tion and success. 

In my own judgment, Mr. 
Espenschied has neglected to re- 
count many things concerning 
himself and his experiences, in and 
out of the milling business, that 
would have been even more inter- 
esting and illuminating than those 
he has here written of, and I 
frankly admit that, upon reading 
his manuscript, I was disappoint- 
ed that he should unconsciously 
have omitted so much having to do 


editor, William C. Edgar. 





HARLES ESPENSCHIED, as proprietor of the Gardner 

mill at Hastings, Minn., was one of the first flour mill- 
ing advertisers in The Northwestern Miller, and has been a 
consistent patron and friend of this publication and its former 
The long and intimate personal 
association of the latter with Mr. Espenschied makes the 
accompanying article not only appropriate as a sequel to the 
autobiographical material from Mr. Espenschied’s pen which 
has appeared serially in these columns, but serves to contribute 
much toward depicting the life and times of one of the most 
outstanding personalities in the American flour milling in- 
dustry. Installments of Mr. Espenschied’s “Some Random 
Recollections” were published in the issues of April 7 and 14. 


ciative attitude toward the trade 
press, more especially toward our 
own journal. It was exceptional 
among the local millers of the 
period, most of whom regarded a 
milling journal, at the best, as an 
unavoidable evil. The Northwest- 
ern Miller had been in Minneapolis 
only a few years, and had scarcely 
established its usefulness to the 
trade; millers had, or thought 
they had, certain secrets in mak- 
ing flour and were not, as a rule, 








with the personal side of his life. 
This was due, no doubt, to his 
innate modesty and that forgetfulness of self which is his domi- 
nant characteristic and for which, together with his kindliness, 
he is so affectionately regarded in the industry to which, although 
he has long since retired, he still belongs and will so continue as 
long as he lives. 


EKRHAPS it may not be out of place for me to attempt to 

supply, as supplementary to what he has written, a few 
impressions and recollections associated with the man himself and 
his environment, especially during that period when, as owner of 
the Gardner mill, he lived at Hastings. Possibly these may con- 
vey to the reader unacquainted with him a better conception of 
his character, the position he then occupied in the trade and the 
fecling of his contemporaries, who were also his competitors, 
toward him, than if I undertook to write his biography. 

Mr. Espenschied says that he first made my acquaintance 
at the funeral of Governor Cadwallader C. Washburn, which was 
held at La Crosse, Wis., on May 18, 1882. I had gone there to 
report the event for The Northwestern Miller. It was not in the 
line of my duty, as I had only been connected with the publication 
for a few months and during that time in the capacity of business 
manager, but Frederick J. Clark, the local editor, was off duty 
for some reason, and as the staff was small, I was the only one 
available for the purpose; therefore I was sent, and the account 
of this funeral was the first article I wrote for the journal to 
which I subsequently contributed so many hundreds, if not thou- 
sanc is, of columns during the many years I was connected with it. 
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favorably disposed toward pub- 
licity. Mr. Espenschied, however, 
encouraged it and took a friendly interest in the progress of 
trade journalism. 

Indeed, as I recall it, he was the very first miller, outside of 
Minneapolis, to advertise his flour in our publication, having 
yielded to the persuasions of the late John Turner. This must 
have been about 1887. From that time on, until he retired from 
business, he continued to advertise and, for years after he himself 
ceased to operate the Gardner mill, the contract he had made for 
space in The Northwestern Miller was perpetuated by his suc- 
cessors, regardless of the vicissitudes which later befell the mill 
itself. 

From him we derived much information which was put to 
practical use in the production of copy. This close association 
between Mr. Espenschied and the staff of The Northwestern 
Miller always continued. About the office he was known affec- 
tionately as “Uncle Charlie” and, long after he retired from mill- 
ing and went to live in St. Louis, he was a frequent and most 
welcome visitor, regularly attending the annual reunions of the 
publication. 

While he was the owner of the Gardner mill, he acquired the 
title of “the Duke of Hastings” among the millers with whom he 
came in contact, owing to his hospitable treatment of visitors to 
his mill. Of these days I cherish especially happy memories of 
many pleasant hours spent in company with Mr. Espenschied at 
his home and mill. 

Picturesquely situated on the Vermilion River, the Gardner 
mill and its surroundings were very attractive, especially on a 
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summer day. The residence, a very roomy and comfortable 
house, equipped with every modern convenience then known, stood 
among handsome old trees, facing a spacious and well-kept park 
with an abundance of shrubbery and flowers and a fragrant, most 
delightful rose garden. Not far from it was the mill, with the 
falls of the Vermilion River tumbling down through a rocky 
gorge. Here the “Duke of Hastings” was in his element, and we 
frequently tested the flavor of his hospitality, which was most 
generous. 


RECALL a party which was made up to visit him in response 
to his invitation. It consisted of a number of Minneapolis 
millers and grain men, including myself, all close friends of Mr. 
Espenschied. I am quite sure Albert C. Loring, now president 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was among them, but all the 
others whom I can recall as participants in this happy excursion 
have long since passed into the land beyond. Perhaps, however, 
there may be one or two others whom I do not remember, who still 
survive; if so, they will not have forgotten the good time we had. 
I went down by train the night before; the remainder of the 
party of 15 drove from Minneapolis to Hastings in a conveyance 
known as a “buckboard,” drawn by horses. As Frederick C. 
Pillsbury was a horseman, it is possible that he drove. The ap- 
pearance of the outfit excited much interest as it passed through 
the countryside; this was augmented by the statement made, in 
answer to inquiries, that the 
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out of school, and their riotous behavior was the result of sheer 
effervescence of spirit and lightness of heart. 

After a fine breakfast, to which, despite their sleepless night, 
the visitors brought the appetite of youth and vigor, they spread 
themselves out upon the grass under the great spreading trees 
and slept awhile before taking their departure for home. 

One time I took my small boy with me to Hastings. Mr. 
Espenschied noted that he had a taste for mechanics; near his 
mill he had a shop in which he used to work at odd times. Great 
was the wonder and delight of the boy when “Uncle Charlie,” 
from the mysteries of his laboratory, produced some rubber bal- 
loons which he proceeded to inflate with gas, thereby proving 
himself a veritable magician. Children were made very happy 
about the Gardner mill. 

It was not difficult to discern that a kindly and beneficent 
influence radiated from the mill throughout the community in 
which it was situated. Always sympathetic and helpful, Mr. 
Espenschied was not only highly respected locally as a successful 
miller, but obviously he had the sincere friendship and affection 
of his friends and neighbors. There were always a number of 
quite old men engaged about the place, and I suspected that, 
having become superannuated, they were given employment by 
the kindly owner more out of consideration for their physica! 
disabilities than because of the value of their services. The pres- 
ence of these ancients on the premises added a sort of dignity to 
the place. 

Although the mill was busy 





travelers were the Minneapolis 
baseball team on its way to play 
a match with the Hastings or- 
ganization. As both teams were 
imaginary, there being “no sich 
animils in them days,” the vil- 
lagers marveled all the more. It 
was a bright, sunny day and, 
considering the condition of the 
roads, the trip was made in good 
time, the visitors arriving shortly 
before sunset. 

Mr. Espenschied had made 
ample provision for our enter- 
tainment, and gave us a wonder- 
ful dinner at which a fine brand 
of champagne was served. His 
visitors, however, preferred beer, 
or said they did, perhaps to test 
the resources of their host. He 


i 
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day Number of 1888. 








R. ESPENSCHIED Was Among the Earliest of Flour 
Milling Advertisers in The Northwestern Miller. The 
Above Halftone Engraving Is Reproduced from a Full Page 
Advertisement Appearing in The Northwestern Miller’s Holi- 


and doing a prosperous business, 
there was a certain peace and 
serenity in the vicinity which was 
grateful to the visitor from th: 
city, and I can recall many hap 
py hours passed in sheer idleness 
by the margin of the little river, 
listening to the water plashing 
over the stones and the soothing 
rumble of the mill. My host was 
ever willing to let his guest amuse 
himself as he pleased, while he 
himself was busy about his du- 
ties. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Espenschie: 
writes about the difficulties 

that attended the beginning of 
his milling career, at the time [ 
speak of he had evidently sur- 








was equal to the demand, and 
beer was supplied, but they par- 
took of it very moderately; the fine country air and the ample 
food provided enough stimulant. Mrs. Espenschied was not at 
home; afterward, on her return, the cook reported that we “et 
like t’rashers,” which was undoubtedly true. No threshing crew, 
after a hard day’s work in the harvest field, could have exceeded 
the zest of our appetites. 


I N those days we used to play poker for small stakes and, when 
dinner was over, the game was started, all save our host par- 
ticipating. In anticipation of a demand for sleeping accommo- 
dations, extra beds had been provided in the upstairs rooms, but 
this party was in no humor for sleeping. It preferred, after the 
poker game ended, other forms of amusement, among them sing- 
ing. Fortunately there were no neighbors within hearing. Only 
one of the beds was disturbed; Mr. Pillsbury quietly took himself 
off for a nap, but was frustrated in his attempt. The maids had 
gone home for the night, leaving the kerosene lamps burning in 
the rooms of the house. Mr. Espenschied recurrently made the 
rounds to see if all was safe. On one of these trips, about 3 
o’clock in the morning, he discovered Frank Holmes and Henry 
Whitmore, seated on either side of Mr. Pillsbury, dealing cards 
on his prostrate form. After that, there was no more sleep 
for him. 

So far as known, this was the only attempt made at sleeping. 
Soon after, the sun rose on a cloudless morning and the servants 
returned to prepare breakfast. Lest the censorious should 
imagine that the wakefulness and noisy hilarity of the party was 
due to indulgence in spirituous or malt liquors, I hasten to state 
that every man jack of it was at all times absolutely and com- 
pletely sober. Many of those present, including the host, were 
teetotalers, and none of them ever drank except in great modera- 
tion. They were merely skylarking like a lot of boys just let 


mounted most if not all of them, 
for his environment was redolent of assured and firmly established 
prosperity. At home and in Minneapolis, where he was well liked 
and highly regarded by his contemporaries, he moved in a pleas- 
ant, busy, yet unhurried life, and I often thought of him, as I did 
of James G. Lawrence, of Wabasha, still living and now nearing 
his ninetieth year, as very nearly approaching, in character, 
standing, disposition and even appearance, the legendary and 
typical miller of song and story. 


The time came when Mr. Espenschied determined to retire 
from business and return to his old home in St. Louis. The an- 
nouncement of his purpose was a shock to his northwestern 
friends, who endeavored in vain to dissuade him. He offered his 
property in Hastings for sale, but, as I recall it, leased it instea:|, 
to Otto Doebler, who had been his head miller. 


Mr. Espenschied stayed at Hastings a month to coach tie 
new proprietor, who had an idea that there was a hidden mystery 
about business, and it took him some time to discover that, after 
all, the obvious, or the common sense, principle was the chicf 
factor in success. When a problem arose, Mr. Espenschied to!d 
Mr. Doebler how it had been previously solved, and advised him 
to make a note of it in a book, and in his own way. Shortly be- 
fore his death, he told Mr. Espenschied that when he followed 
these notes he made money, and when he ventured on experimen‘s 
he invariably lost, vowing that, in future, he would confine hims« lf 
strictly to what the “book” said. 

As Mr. Doebler made a fortune in milling, I imagine his 
“book” would prove a very desirable property for any miller ‘o 
own. Certainly he continued the successful operation of the 
Gardner mill until his death. Another memory of Hastings comes 
back to me as I write his name; that of his funeral, which, in 
company with others from Minneapolis, I attended. The services 

(Continued on page 236.) 
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A SUMMER CLOUD 
HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER last week gave 
T somewhat overemphasized prominence to a news 


account of the organization of a “Bakers’ Buying 
Pool,” « private enterprise being formed for the pur- 
pose of attempting to consolidate orders from small 
bakers to depress flour prices in trading with mill- 


ers. It did this, not because it regards the pooling 
scheme is containing any serious threat to milling, but 
to dra attention to a new development which may 
sooner or later have to be dealt with. 

Group flour buying by bakers is not itself wholly 
new to the trade. One purchasing agency has prac- 
ticed it for several years, and more recently an asso- 


ciation of independently owned bakeries has been buy- 
ing all materials through a central organization. Each 
has bee: successful in a modest way, but neither has 
so far (veloped enough strength to suggest its future 


expansion to encompass any considerable part of the 
industr: 

Poo! buying, like pool selling, is more attractive 
pect than in realization. In the present in- 


in pro 

stance, ': is very easy to paint a picture of an in- 
creased jargaining power through concentration suffi- 
cient to create a profit for the buyer over and above 
the fifteen cent service charge. Yet when the pool 


operator; undertake to convert the fancy into fact, 
they will find difficulties. The duckling can swim as 


well as the duck, and the small baker on a direct- 
from-mi!! basis will have an attraction for the miller 
comparable with the pool whose status as a customer 
is based on a threat. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Kovarik’s proposal is interesting, 
more perhaps for its potential in encouraging other 
similar schemes than for anything it may itself ac- 
complish. No doubt others will see, or believe they 


see, opportunity in the formation of competing buy- 


ing chains. Some probably will try to improve on the 
plan of the present author. Such improvement is 
likely to take the form of cutting the buying charge, 
which, indeed, at fifteen cents per barrel appears ex- 
travagant for the service rendered. It even suggests 
the thouyht that the pool promoter’s interest is not 
wholly altruistic. 


Millers need not, for the present, be too much 
disturbed. At best the threatening cloud is no larger 
than a man’s hand, which leaves much room for blue 
sky. Perhaps the cloud itself may prove to be only 
that—blue sky. 


THE FEDERATION MEETING 

A ONSIDERABES part of the good or evil for- 

tune which will attend the milling industry 
through the approaching new. erop year will depend 
upon the spirit in which millers attend this week’s, 
Federation meeting at Chicago. If there is in evi- 
dence at that convention a spirit of hopelessness, of 
unwillingness to attempt better things, of the futility 
of seeking for. greater accord, milling will continue in 
the course of the past several months and the new 
Season will but accentuate present misfortunes. 
; If, on the other hand, millers who attend the meet- 
ing Seriously and thoughtfully undertake to bring into 
Play the forces of self-help which it has been proved 
always are present in this industry, the next few 
months well may repeat the performance of two years 
4go when, through the spirit of accord and accom- 
modation, this industry was restored to a period of 
Sound and wholesome: profit’ making. ‘No one from 
outside can accomplish this for millers; there is no 
healing solution: to be found in schemes for consoli- 
dations and other artificial mechanism. There is no 
hostrum or cure-all. The driving out of the devils of 
difficulty and diseontent can be accomplished only by 
Sound individual thought and action, reflecting itself in 
Wholesome group action, 53524 : 
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There is not one outward circumstance or condition 
strong enough to prevent millers making a reasonable 
profit from their business if they have the will to make 
a profit. Overcapacity, lack of free export market, 
concentrated buying, inordinate competition and all 
of the other ills cited and too much emphasized have 
no force beyond that which millers accord to them. 
If to them is attributed the power to spread disaster, 
disaster will be spread. If they are considered only 
as current difficulties subject to correction, correction 
can be accomplished. 

The men of this fine industry of flour milling are 
men of intelligence, of a high order of ability in the 
management of their own affairs, possessed of splen- 
did properties and exceptional credit. There is noth- 
ing lacking in them save the ability to submerge some 
part of their competitive individualism in the interest 
of competitive good order. There is no need for what 
too often is called reform. The need is rather for 
accord and accommodation, based on recognition of 
the repeatedly proved fact that no one miller is smart 
enough or big enough permanently to advantage him- 
self at the cost of every one else. 





IS SIZE A CURE FOR ILLS? 
MAJORITY of millers doubtless believe that mill- 
ing of the future will be composed of fewer and 

very much larger companies. Many of them hold that 
millers themselves should hasten this development as 
a cure for those ills which periodically afflict the trade 
as a result of inordinate competition, principally re- 
flected in price cutting below profitable levels. 

Here is an open question, and one to which the 
theoretical reply is quite contrary to the answer pro- 
vided by developments to date. In the past few years 
the number of merchant flour mills has been cut to a 
fraction of what it was twenty years ago. Today ap- 
proximately one thousand milling companies produce 
between eighty and ninety per cent of all flour, and 
less than two hundred concerns produce an overwhelm- 
ing majority of it. 

Is there any evidence to support or does any one 
believe that this continuing process of increase in size 
and reduction in number of units has been accompanied 
by any lessening in the force of competition or any 
improvement in earnings of flour mills? Has it not, 
rather, created an increased selling pressure as a result 
of the conflict between volume and overhead within 
each of these enlarged and strengthened establish- 
ments? 

The comparatively small mills of an earlier day 
operated in response to trade conditions, and if a 
reduced demand forced part-time run or a period of 
idleness, they accepted it as the fortune of trade, The 
worst effect was an increased amount of “dumping” 
in larger distributing centers, but this did not much 
influence the general price ievel. A not too exact 
knowledge of mathematics lent its aid to acceptance 
of varying currents of demand, without any gigantic 
struggle to exact orders from reluctant buyers. 

Today, greatly increased investment in larger mills, 
a towering overhead and widespread sales organiza- 
tions make it impossible for millers to accept this 
easy-going method of milling. Failing demand is in- 
stantly echoed in the necessity for greater sales effort, 
and this, sooner or later, affects prices downward. 
This, in turn, emphasizes the need for full schedule 
production; and the vicious circle continues through 
every period of slack buying. 

So far, therefore, as the effects of increase in size 
of milling units are yet apparent, they argue against 
rather than for concentration as a means to improve 
milling conditions. Developments to date suggest that 
larger units and stronger organizations add to the 
stress of competition without supplying any new ele- 
ment of order or accord. It may be that a still fur- 
ther concentration would supply this important and 
now wholly missing factor, and that massing of mills 
to a point where one hundred establishments would 
comprise the industry would bring uniform prosperity. 

This, however, is blind theorizing. Any develop- 
ment which would bring milling to a state of -good 
and uniform profit would inevitably result in repeating 
the process of capacity expansion... Flour production 
is too little removed from the. soil and the threshing 
machine to submit itself to the sort ‘of control by 
combination which has been accomplished in industries 


‘where conversion methods aré more conmiplex. 
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IN THE MATTER OF PROTEIN 
* a current study entitled “Protein Content: a 

Neglected Factor in Wheat Grades,” Dr, Carl L. 
Alsberg, of the Food Research Institute, reaches the 
conclusion that protein content should be more fully 
recognized in wheat grading and in the price paid to 
the grower. 

Dr. Alsberg’s study is faithfully done, and his con- 
clusion fully justified by his review of conditions. Its 
shortcoming is that, having reached a conclusion with 
which millers, the grain trade and informed public 
opinion is fully in accord, he fails to tell how the 
desideratum is to be realized. “What is badly needed,” 
he says, “is a test that will do for protein in wheat 
what the Babcock test does for butterfat in milk and 
cream.” That obviously is true. 

Undoubtedly the present situation in the relation- 
ship of protein content to wheat grades and price is 
anomalous. Especially in hard glutinous wheats, pro- 
tein is the major factor in determining milling and 
market value. Yet, in fixing the price paid to the 
grower, the protein worth is merely approximated on 
the basis of geographical location or some other equally 
vague basis. Schemes for paying the grower a tenta- 
tive price to be amended when the protein content is 
determined at mill or terminal, so far, have been of 
doubtful success, 

Meanwhile, competition is forcing the country grain 
dealer to pay for protein on dead reckoning, a system 
as frequently resulting in loss as profit. The miller 
is in slightly better position, but undoubtedly would 
be better off if with protein determinations as easily 
arrived at and as much a part of the price measure as 
test weight or dockage. The grower is unprotected, 
even though there is a possibility that the local grain 
buyer, speculating in protein, may as often overpay 
as underpay. 

So far, however, lack of simple means to reflect 
protein value to the grower has not resulted in robbing 
him of the fruits of any added industry or care on 
his part. High protein wheat is still largely the result 
of soil, climate and circumstance, with small, if any, 
contribution by. the farmer’s own effort. Thus, while 
it undoubtedly would be fair and desirable to secure 
for him the full protein value, lack of a simple and 
practical method for doing so has not yet resulted in 
actual injustice. 





SENATOR CARAWAY ANTICIPATES 
ios a fine peroration to the réport of the Senate 
committee on agriculture and forestry on the Cara- 
way bill, to prohibit trading in grain.and cotton fu- 
tures, Senator Caraway says: 


What shall the remedy be? Shall it be to 
imprison those who for nearly three quarters of 
a century have preyed upon the economic life 
of American agriculture in the exchanges, or 
shall we accept the suggestion of The North- 
western Miller and send to jail those who cry 
out against these intolerable evils? 

It seems to be conceded that some one 
should be imprisoned for the present condition 
of agriculture. Then, shall it be, as provided in 
this bill, those who destroy in the exchanges the 
farmers of America, or shall it be, as suggested 
by The Northwestern Miller, those who seek for 
them that protection which law alone can give? 

Congress and Congress alone can answer. 

Here surely the gods of human and senatorial 
error appear in very person. When Senator Caraway’s 
report was written The Northwestern Miller had not, 
to the best of its own recollection, suggested that any 
one should be put into jail for “crying out” or for 
any other thing associated with farm relief. Indeed 
it is at all times reluctant to desire to have any one 
put into jail, which at its very best is a close and 
uncomfortable place with few conveniences and no 
uplifting influence. 

It is true that later, and while yet without knowl- 
edge of the use of its natne by Senator Caraway to 
adorn his. handsome Philippic, it did say that, if choice 
must be made, it would be acceptable to jail those 
who. are making a political .cat’s-paw of the farmer’s 
causé rather than those who make a market for his 
harvest. But how did Senator Caraway know it 
meant to forward this mild and gentle suggestion? 
Here must be telepathy. Are our legislators hence- 
forth. not only to feel. the nation’s pulse but to read 
its mind in advance of what it has not yet:thought? .. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Apr. 18 Apr. 19 
Apr. 17 Apr.10 1926 1924 

Minneapolis ...173,791 179,291 170,498 186,638 

St. Paul 10,883 13,426 6,731 4,025 

Duluth-Superior 18,475 14,056 12,870 8,870 

Outside mills*..127,696 203,734 178,526 203,214 





Totals ....330,845 410,605 368,624 402,647 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ...100,474 74,541 90,386 87,702 
Wichita ....... 29,284 29,863 26,498 31,335 
Salina ....,..+ 20,377 21,709 24,986 15,309 
St. Joseph .... 21,598 24,651 23,405 35,838 
Omaha ....... 15,964 20,180 17,726 10,492 


a 
Outside millst..177,196 177,333 161,617 178,980 











Totals ....364,892 348,217 344,618 359,656 
CENTRAL AND ert an 
St. Louis ...... 20, 24,800 14,500 30,600 
Outside? .... seraee 40,200 34,600 41,900 
Toledo ....+.++ 34,100 83,600 26,500 31,700 
Outsidef .... 33,932 34,969 43,253 44,277 
Indianapolig «2 «++s+ ceneee severe 8,676 
Southeast ..... 80,034 87,567 81,996 87,923 
Totals ....206,166 221,036 200,849 244,976 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ...... 36,166 26,262 34,712 38,427 
Seattle .......- 23,410 23,060 4,553 35,723 
Tacoma ......- 22,941 19,036 6,926 13,143 
Totals .... $2,617 68,358 46,190 87,293 
Buffalo .......- 178,431 182,400 162,960 122,510 
Chicago ......- 33,000 35,000 20,000 34,000 
Milwaukee .... 4,000 3,000 6,650 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six ap per week: 





NORTHWEST— pr. 18 Apr. 19 
Apr. 17 ao, 1 Pi926 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 33 31 33 
St. Paul ...ccecee 50 $1 31 16 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 38 35 24 
Outside mills* ... 47 52 43 50 
Average «+--+. 38 42 36 39 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ....-. 66 49 60 68 
Wichita .... ° 47 40 48 
Salina .....- 48 54 38 
St. baa eovecece 62 49 78 
Omaha .sccscsees 73 64 42 
Suteide millst ... 49 49 44 66 
Average «.++- 63 60 61 62 
CENTRAL AND a 
St. Louis ...+-+e- 39 23 48 
Outsidet ...-«++ ‘3 46 40 48 
Toledo .sccscsseee 71 70 65 69 
Outsidef .....+- 46 50 44 63 
Indianapolis ....++ «+ oe ee 43 
Southeast ...++++- 53 62 52 48 
Average «.«.--+ 49 60 42 60 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland .....-+++- 58 42 65 61 
Seattle ...seceeece 44 44 9 68 
Tacoma .....-e++% 40 33 12 23 
Average ..... 48 40 27 61 
Buffalo ......+e005 76 77 68 74 
Chicago .....++++5 82 KB 50 85 
Milwaukee .......- 33 25 65 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 


named, 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States flour production and movement as 
follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926-26 1924-25 1923-24 


Production— 
Week ending April 3. Hy 088 1,915 2,217 
Previous week ....+.++ 2,271 2,122 2,260 
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Domestic Demand,—Advancing wheat prices and seasonal crop talk have 
had a varying effect on the flour market, with, on the whole, a general re- 
duction in volume of business. Some of the larger companies in the North- 
west found an active demand during part of last week, 
when sales of 75 per cent capacity were reported, but 
elsewhere, except for scattered business of fair pro- 
portions, the volume of sales was low. Large bakery 
buyers were not in the market, orders booked being 
chiefly from smaller ones. The advance effectively 
checked any desire on the part of buyers to accumulate 
stocks, most of the current bookings being for prompt 
delivery. The prospect of an enormous crop in the 
Southwest fortifies the general conviction of bakers that present price levels 
cannot be maintained. 

Export Trade.—Latin American trade was adversely affected by the past 
week’s advance, though mills with established brands made consistent small 
sales. European buyers showed little interest in the market, and appeared 
to be of the opinion that the advance in prices was attributable to specula- 
tive operations. Second clear accumulations have been considerably relieved 
by recent export movement. Stocks of first clear are more pressing under 
light movement, though the low percentage of mill activity prevents trouble- 
some accumulation. 

Production.—Last week’s output in the principal milling centers dupli- 
cated the poor record of the previous week, and yet was commensurate with 
the seasonal percentage of the past two years. Shipping directions are diffi- 
cult to obtain, and the strenuous efforts of mills to sustain operations on 
unfilled contracts are not very successful. 

Prices—An average advance of 25c bbl over a week ago is noted in cur- 
rent flour quotations. 

Wheat.—The past week’s bull movement in wheat took prices to the high- 
est levels recorded since February. Large foreign purchases of Manitobas 
and durum wheat, buying of futures thought to be for foreign account, de- 
layed opening of lake navigation, May congestion at Chicago and Winnipeg, 
and freak weather, were among the causes to which the climbing tendency 
of wheat was attributed. The Minneapolis May future scored a net gain of 
nearly 7c on the week. The week’s high points were 11@14c above recent lows. 

Milifeed.—Extreme scarcity of bran has brought a further sharp increase 
in prices, and other feeds are stronger under the influence of better roads 
and the beginning of the spring pig feeding season. Bran prices are $2@3 
higher than a week ago. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., April 20—(Special Cable)—A good business is passing, 
with the market firm and buyers showing increasing confidence. Demand 
is chiefly for Canadian exports and Australians, the latter being particularly 
attractive. The scarcity of native wheat is helping trade in these grades. 
The removal of pressure from the Continent of low grades is also assisting 
business. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 47@48s ($7.99@8.16 bbl), 
exports at 45s ($7.65 bbl), Minnesotas in bond at 47s 9d ($8.12 bbl), Ameri- 
can low grade at 30s 6d ($5.19 bbl), Argentine at 21s ($3.57 bbl), and Aus- 
tralians at 41s 9d ($7.10 bbl). Home milled straight run is equal to 45s 6d 
($7.74 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—The improved tendency for Canadian flours was spoiled 
by the home mills failing to follow the wheat market. Some business has 
been done in Kansas tops at $8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.57 bbl) for July-August 
shipment. Mills offer Kansas tops for prompt shipment at $9.50 per 100 kilos 
($8.46 bbl), straights at $8.25@8.50 ($7.35@7.57 bbl), Canadian exports at 
$8.90@9.10 ($7.93@8.10 bbl), and home milled, delivered, at $8.10@8.20 
($7.21@7.80 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is an active demand for home milled and imported 
flours on spot. A considerable business is also being done in imported flour 
for forward shipment. Mills offer Canadian exports at $8.90@9.10 per 100 
kilos ($7.93@8.10 bbl), English Manitobas at $8.88@9 ($7.91@8.02 bbl), 
home milled at $11.70 ($10.42 bbl), and rye flour at $7.20@7.68 ($6.41@6.84) 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
ee 163% 139% 157% 150% 
Be cccecs 164% 139 157 156 
Wu.sVios 168 141% 159% 151% 
Wives cos 165% 140% 158% 150% 
, , As 168% 144% 161% 153% 
Bucress 167% 144 159% 152% 
ett ioe City St. Louis 
pr ay July May 
Bsa cade 153% 130% 161% we 
WMeecess 154% 130 162% 187% 
Ws cave 157% 132% 165% 139% 
Beciccds 155% 132 163% 138% 
ee 157% 135% 166% 143 
BD orcas 156% 134% 165% 142% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
| Sere: 153% 150% 141% 141% 
BB. cicce 153% 150% 142 141% 
| See 156% 154% 143% 143% 
16...++. 155% 153% 142% 141% 
BG escces 159% 157% 146% 146% 
Bccsees 158% 156% 145% 145 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
BBesccce 73% 11% 68% 71% 
Tissses 73 7 68% 1\ 
Wirises 74% 18% 69% 124% 
| TTT 13% 11% 69% 124 
Wovetcs 74% 79% 10% 73% 
Tsscnas 13% 18% 69% 13% 
2 OATS 
Chicago Minnes polis 
April May July May July 
BS ,ccces 42 42% 37% 38% 
| Fre 42% 42% 38 38% 
| a 42% 43% 38% 39% 
BB. cece 42% 42% 38% 39 
| eee 42% 43% 38% 394 
ive <ets 42% 43% 38% 39% 
RYE 
Chicago Minne: polis 
May July 
84% 86 
83% 844 
85 86% 
83% 854 
86% 88% 
86% 88% 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April May July May July 
| er 233% 236 231% 234 
| Pee 234 236% 232 234% 
WB ccese 233% 236 231% 2344 
| eee 233 236 230% 233% 
WTiccoce 233% 236% 231% 2344 
IB. cece 233% 236% 231% 234 





Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fut 
per 100 Ibs: " — 


May Jul 
EL EE 60 ce eravvevees lls 4%d 11 34d 
April lis 4%¢ 
April lls 6%¢ 
April lls 6%4 
April lls 6%4 
April «lls 8d 








World Grain Shipments 


on at on A —_ from the principal 
8 of exportation last week, 
(000’s omitted): = 





Flar- 

From— Wheat Corn seed 
North America ...... 1,918 101 on 

Since Jan. 1 ....... eee coe ee 
Argentina ..... «++ 8,774 1,760 1,09 

Since Jan. 1 . «++ 39,479 %3,040 22,801 
Australia ....... 1,120 eee “ 

Since Jan. 1 ....... 38,580 
| Pr ere eee 

Since April 1, 1925.. 7, iié eee 
MRUMMR Soo dcccccccces ° 
DORUbe ..cccccccccces 570 

Since Aug. 1, 1925.. 22, 338 13,329 


*Since April 1, 1926. ¢Since Nov. 1, 19% 





A. F. LANGDON’S WILL PROBATED 


July 1-April 8....... 98,889 104,200 102,986 

0 -mill. The will of Arthur Franklin, Lz 
Week. ending April 3. +s. vee 1 — ore : , " London representative of the eh 
Previous week .....++ ove ves 5 Copenhagen.—There is a fair demand for Canadian exports at $9.65 per Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, recently 
— oe BS See 100 kilos ($8.60 bbl), May shipment. was admitted to probate. It approx 
July 1-April 8 ...... 7,030 11,660 14,166 : Cc. F. G. Rares. mated $170,000. } 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 20. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ......+.++- $8.10@ 8.80 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.76@ 8.30 
Spring first clear ..ssseceenee 6.40@ 7.06 
Hard winter short patent..... 8.10@ 8.66 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.456@ 7.86 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.30@ 6.90 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.06@ 8.70 
Soft winter straight ......... -50@ 7.90 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.40@ 6.96 
Rye flour, white ....ssseesees 4.90@ 6.20 
Rye flour, dark ....-ssseeeees 3.60@ 3.80 

Seattle ay 2 San Francisco 
Family patent . AY 10@ 8 Succc@ voce 
Straight ....... » 6.80@ 730 L@ econ 
Cut-off cossseeae Hey 4 7.20 0000 coos 


*Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs 


Minneapolis Kansas City - Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadetphia . f 
$9.20@ 9.40 $....@....  $8:40@ 8.90 - $9.60@ 9.75 $9.00@ 9.50 $8.90@ 9.15 $9.25@ 9.50 $10.30 10.60 ubO ane ey oor 
8.80@ 9.10 ....@.... 8.10@ 8.50 9.40@ 9.50 8.60@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.65  8.75@ 9.00 9.25@10.25  8.40@ 9.00 . ee 
6.70@ 7.10 ....@.... 6.76@ 7.25 7.80@ 7.40 7.50@ 8.00 ....@... 7.50@ 8.00 85@ 9.10 ....@... or 
acs 8.50@ 9.10 8.20@ 860 9.40@ 9.50 890@ 9.40 8.90@ 9.15 9.00@ 9.50 8.90@ 9 15@ 9.0 75048 
.@.. 7.65@ 8.10 7.60@ 8.00 9.00@ 9.15  8.40@ 8.90 8.40@ 8.65 ine 9.00 hit Thy $400 elie a 
eagle 6.30@ 6.70 . 6.26@ 6.75 —....@.... reietae --@. ee Seeley ee Nenis ie She a 
avis a 8.50@ 9.00 9.70@ 9.75 1. @ 40@ 8.75 .@. 8.85@ 9.65  8.75@ 9. 
ES . ‘ : .76 y ( 13 
@... ..@. 7.60@ 8.00 9.50@ 9.60  8.00@ 8.60 *7.40@ 7.65 *8.00@ 8.75  8.85@ 8.90 HH 4 Hes is ovis aii 
as een ee see $30... escaBbev? aie ces ie; ee +e Tay 1.25@ 7.86 ....@..0. 13@ i 
4 ‘ rT AGS pr es 6.60@ 5.75 5.60@ 6.00 56.60@ 5.85 6.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.15 el 
3.70@ 3.90 9 MSN) wate ce 6.00@ 6.1 ee? We 4.45@ 4.70 5.25@ 6.50 4.45@ 4.50 soaerats ae 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Toronto **W inns 
Kansas ........ Birvce re Bey Spring top patentf...$....@9.00 $....@9.05 Spring first clearf....$. +1 @T-40 ae 
Dakota .....+..- 8.80@ 9. 26 0008 @. asec Ontario 90% patentst ....@6.40 ....@.... Spring exports§ .......... s 0d 
Montana ....... 8.30@ 8.66 ooes®. Spring second patent] ....@8.50 ....@8.45 Ontario exports§ . “ssn a6 de 0a 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. §98-Ib jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-ib jw 
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CROP OUTLOOK FAVORABLE | 
IN NORTHWESTERN STATES 


MrxNEAPOLIS.—The Northwest has been 
favored with another week of good 
weather, and splendid progress with 
wheat seeding has been made. Many 
sections in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
report wheat seeding completed, and 
plowing for coarse grains well under 
way. Line elevator managers do not re- 
gard the season as later than the aver- 
age. Figures concerning acreage are not 
yet available, The impression prevails, 
however, that a full acreage will be sown, 
as good seed wheat is plentiful. 

Speaking of the condition of the soil, 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., in its 
first crop report for the year, says: 
“With the exception of a restricted area 
in eastern South Dakota and southwest- 
ern Minnesota, the ground is generally 
in good condition, with sufficient mois- 
ture to germinate seed. Our reports, 
howevcr, indicate a deficiency of subsoil 
moisture over almost the entire terri- 
tory, and good rains will be required 
from time to time for the proper devel- 
opment of the crop. Rather less than 
the usual amount of plowing was accom- 
plished by farmers last fall, particularly 
in central South Dakota, where it was 
much below normal because of extremely 


dry we ither.” 
Colorado Prospects Good 

Kans.s City, Mo—Colorado wheat con- 
ditions vary somewhat, according to a 
recent official report from that state, but 
they are highly satisfactory in most sec- 
tions. Assuming that abandonment will 
approac!) the average of 10 per cent, and 


the remainder of the season is favorable 
enough to bring a yield of 15 bus per 
acre, the 1926 crop would total 18,960,000 
bus, compared with 10,752,000 in 1925. 





Ontario Weather Improved 
Toronto, Ont.—Spring seeding is not 


yet possible in Ontario, unless in a few 
parts of the southwestern peninsula. 
The weather has been cold and back- 
ward, but is becoming more favorable 


and work in the fields is likely to begin 
soon. 





Good Progress in Oregon 

Porti.anp, Orecon.—Crop conditions in 
Oregon are generally good. Wheat win- 
tered unusually well, and is jointing in 
the milder districts, while rye is heading. 
Rapid progress has been made in seed- 
ing spring wheat, oats and barley, and 
early sown spring grain is coming up 
well, However, the grain needs rain in 
some southern districts. Preparation of 
soil for corn is well advanced, and a lit- 
tle planting has been done. The season 
in all parts of the state is earlier than 
normal. 





Crop Damage in Indiana 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The cold wave that 
passed over southern Indiana last week 
damaged the wheat considerably, accord- 
ing to reports from farmers. Weather 
conditions for winter wheat hereabouts 
have been such as to make the outlook 
for a good crop unlikely, 


Oklahoma Acreage Estimated 
The Oklahoma state board of agricul- 
ture differed from the government some- 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


N April 15 the dominion bureau of statistics issued its annual estimate 

of stocks of grain in Canada as at March 31. Total wheat stocks were 

given as 161,376,000 bus, including over 50,000,000 in farmers’ hands. 
From the latter item must be deducted quantities required for spring seed- 
ing, which should not exceed 33,000,000 bus, leaving almost 18,000,000 still 
to come forward from the farms. These figures confirm the estimate given 
in this column two weeks ago, “that not less than 15,000,000 bus may still 
come forward.” On the basis of the government figures of stocks now given 
out, the prairie provinces’ wheat crop of 1925 must have been approximately 
402,000,000 bus, compared with the official estimate of 383,000,000, or a crop 
for all Canada of 431,200,000 bus, against the estimate of 411,300,000. 

Making allowance for domestic consumption and for a carry-over on Aug. 
1 of a minimum of 22,500,000 bus, latest official figures would indicate a wheat 
surplus in Canada available for export between April 1 and July 31 of ap- 
proximately 88,000,000 bus, or with Canadian wheat in United States positions, 
a surplus of about 95,000,000 bus available for export from North America, 
which confirms our previous estimate. This would provide average weekly 
shipments of about 5,250,000 bus. 

Even with these substantial quantities of Canadian wheat, it is evident 
that the world surplus of old wheat is none too large. This fact increases 
interest in the new crops. 

Harvesting has been proceeding in India for several weeks. The esti- 
mated wheat area is 29,711,000 acres, which is 2,000,000 less than in the pre- 
vious year, but 7,000,000 more than the average of the five years p in 
the war. A subnormal yield is forecast, due to deficient rainfall, althoug 
in March beneficial showers fell in the Punjab, where 34 per cent of the 
wheat acreage is located. India’s contribution to world exports has been very 
irregular in recent years, ranging from a few hundred thousand bushels in 
1919-20 to 38,000,000 in the year ended July 31, 1925. Because of the great 
differences from year to year in the quantity of wheat India consumes at 
home, owing to changes in economic conditions and to the supplies of other 
foodstuffs, it is not satisfactory to attempt to forecast what her exports may 
be in any period, even after the production is definitely known. Normally 
from one third to over one half of India’s total exports for the year are 
shipped in May, June and July, and although the quantities available are 
likely to be considerably smaller this year than a year ago, there is no reason 
to expect that some addition to the world supplies during the next three 
months will not be forthcoming from this source. 

No unfavorable developments have been reported during the week in 
other countries. Spring seeding is in progress in the United States, and has 
begun in western Canada. In both these countries the season is a little 
backward, and in western Canada less fall plowing than usual had been done, 
owing to the sharp frost experienced last October, but with favorable weath- 
er during the next three weeks a full wheat acreage may yet be planted. 

The course of prices last week and the widening of the spread between 
the near-by and the more distant futures reflected slight anxiety with regard 
to the adequacy of supplies in sight. Europe, however, has been receiving 
during the past three weeks somewhat increased quantities, and the standard 
of shipments has been maintained. An important question will be whether 
ex-European countries continue their demand for the very large quantities 
they have been taking this season, which have exceeded those in any previous 
year except 1923-24. Since Jan. 1 almost one half of all shipments from 
Australia have been to ex-European countries. 

— ents from southern Russia have been averaging about 400,000 bus 
per week. Before the war, Russian shipments from the beginning of January 
to the beginning of April used to average about 1,500,000 bus per week, while 
after the middle of April, with the opening of navigation on the rivers, the 
average rose to at least 2,500,000 bus per week up to the middle of July. If 
there are any reserves in Russia this year, some increase in shipments may 
occur. A slightly larger acreage was planted last autumn than the year be- 
fore, and Russia is steadily returning to her pre-war scale of production. 








what in its April wheat report. It esti- 


rain would be beneficial. 


A small acre- 


mated area sown last fall at 8,722,000 
acres, compared with 4,748,000 by the 
government, and wheat condition at 89, 
one point lower than the government 
estimate. Five per cent of the 1925 crop 
remains on farms, according to the state 
report. 





Rain Would Benefit Nebraska 

Omana, Nes.—Reports from observ- 
ers in various parts of Nebraska indi- 
cate that the wheat outlook is favorable. 
In the southern part of the state, winter 
wheat is declared to be in good condi- 
tion, with prospects of a big yield. In 
the district of Hastings, wheat is report- 
ed to be in promising condition, although 


age in Howard County has been dam- 
aged by drouth and high winds. 





Prospects Are Unfavorable 

Burrato, N, Y.—Various counties in 
western New York report prospects of 
only half the normal yield of winter 
wheat, even if conditions from now on 
are favorable. Some farmers are plow- 
ing up whole fields of the grain sowed 
last fall. The wet and soggy ground 
prevented farmers from getting their 
seeders onto it last fall until a late date. 
Rains continued after the seed had been 
sown. In general the yield of spring 
wheat is not good in this section, and 
farmers have been advised not to plant. 
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REDUCED WHEAT YIELD 
IS LIKELY FOR INDIA 


The first estimate of wheat production 
in the Punjab section of India for 1925- 
26 is given as 108,209,000 bus, according 
to a cable received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This estimate is 1 per cent be- 
low the 109,275,000 bus harvested in that 
district last year, when the wheat crop 
of all India was below average and 26.7 
per cent under the 1923-24 crop of 147,- 
671,000 bus. 

Since the Punjab is the most <a 
tant wheat area of India, it is likely 
that the low yield in that district will 
cause a reduction in India’s total yield 
this year. 





Argentine Crop Is Estimated 

The third estimate of Argentine wheat 
production for 1925-26 places the crop 
at 191,139,000 bus, according to a cable 
from the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This esti- 
mate shows a decrease of more than 24,- 
000,000 bus from the approximation of 
last December. It is practically identi- 
cal, however, with the final estimate of 
last year’s crop. The flaxseed estimate 
is unchanged at 75,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 45,084,000 last year. 





Spring Planting Delayed 
Burrato, N. Y.—The continued cold 
weather and failure of the land to dry 
out is seriously affecting the planting of 
spring crops hereabouts, 


Conditions Favorable in Holland 
Amstrerpam, Hotianp, March 81.—The 
weather, after a few days of low tem- 
perature, hgs turned fine and quite sea- 
sonable. Field work is progressing fa- 
vorably. 





JESS B. NEUHAUSER RESIGNS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Jess B. Neuhauser, 
for the past two years sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, has resigned and will leave shortly 
for Harrisburg, Pa., where he will estab- 
lish a flour brokerage business. He will 
handle the accounts of the Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. 


MISSOURI WHEAT DISCUSSED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Under the heading, 
“Losing Its Wheat Prestige,” the Daily 
Drovers’ Telegram, a paper published 
at Kansas City and having a large cir- 
culation among farmers, expresses its 
editorial regrets at the prediction that 
Missouri will raise no more than 15,000,- 
000 bus wheat this year. The state holds 
a record, made in 1919, of 61,466,000 bus. 

“The situation justifies an inquiry as 
to why Missouri is losing its prestige as 
a wheat producer,” the editorial says. 
“This state has been famous for the 
quality of its soft winter wheat. Flour 
from this grain has no superior. It is 
especially popular among the housewives 
of the South, who bake biscuits. every 
morning, and also among pastry mak- 
ers.” 








Of the farmers in Canada 67 per cent 
are Canadian born, 11 per cent other 
British born, and 7 per cent American 
born. 





-_—_ 
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GENERAL BAKING TO SHOW WHY 
) BOOKS SHOULD NOT BE EXAMINED 





Superior Court Judge at Baltimore Signs a Show Cause Order Returnable by 
April 29—Paul Helms Resigns as President—Statements 
Issued by Ward and Directors 


Batrmore, Mp.—Following upon the 
recent letter sent to stockholders in the 
General Baking Corporation by a _pro- 
posed committee of which William Dein- 
inger, formerly chairman of the board of 
directors of the corporation, was chair- 
man, a petition for a writ of mandamus 
to. examiné the books and papers of the 
baking corporation in order to obtain in- 
formation regarding the alleged pay- 
ments of $8,547,935 out of its funds to 
the Ward -Securities Corporation was 
filed on April 19 in the superior court 
here by five shareholders. 

Judge Joseph N. Ulman signed a show 
cause order returnable by April 29. 





Helms Resigns 
as President 


New York, N. Y., April 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The new board of directors 
of the General Baking Corporation yes- 
terday issued a statement replying to the 
letter sent to shareholders in the corpo- 
ration by Willfam Deininger and two 
other former directors in the company. 
In this it is announced that Paul H., 
Helms has resigned from the presidency 
of the corporation, and that he will be 
succeeded by .C. Leslie Lowes, president 
of the General Baking Co. 

The present board of directors, only 
one of whom was a director at the time 
the transaction complained of took place, 
states that it has investigated the charges 
and finds that Mr. Deininger himself ap- 
proved the action which was taken. It 
states that, as the General Baking Cor- 
poration had $9,000,000 cash after ac- 
quiring 98 per cent of the common stock 
of the General Baking Co., the transac- 
tion whereby stock accumulated by W. 
B. Ward was purchased by the corpora- 
tion was of advantage to itself, as it pte- 
sented an opportunity of retiring unnec- 
essary capital. This action, it is claimed, 
was presented to the board of directors 
of which Mr. Deininger was chairman, 
and was favorably passed upon by them. 

W. QuacKEeNBUSH. 





Committee’s Letter 
Answered by Ward 


New Yorx, N. Y.—William B. Ward 
issued a statement on April 14 in reply 
to the letter sent out to stockholders of 
the General Baking Corporation last 
week by a committee, of which William 
Deininger was the proposed head, asking 
that an inquiry be instituted into the 
deals whereby it was alleged that cer- 
tain of the baking corporation’s stock 
was bought from the Ward Securities 
Corporation without the full assent of 
the directors of the former corporation. 

In his statement Mr. Ward refutes the 
assertion made in the committee’s letter 
that the directors were unaware of the 
deal. He states that Mr. Deininger, who 
was chairman of the board of directors 
of the General Baking Corporation at 
“the time, was fully cognizant of the deal. 
Mr. Ward says that Mr. Deininger only 
wanted his assurance that the deal should 
bring no profit either to the Ward Se- 
curities Corporation or to himself, and 
upon his giving that, the price was. de- 
termined by the original purchase vouch- 
ers received from the brokers. He as- 
serts that not a cent of profit was made 
by him on the deal. 


SAYS DIRECTORS KNEW OF 


According to Mr. Ward’s statement, 
every director of the corporation was 
aware of the deal, and the new board of 
directors has examined all the transac- 
tions and ratified them. He states that 
the stock sold several points above the 
average price paid by the baking cor- 
poration to the Ward Securities Cor- 
= until the government instituted 
its suit in February. He declares that 
there was nothing concealed about the 


DEAL 


purchase and that the corporation was 
actually benefited by it, as it enabled it 
to employ money which was lying idle 
and to save $600,000 a year in dividends. 

Finally Mr. Ward declares that Mr. 
Deininger left the board of directors of 
the company, as he had threatened to 
“run or ruin” the company. He says 
that the legality of the deal is unques- 
tioned. 

REPLY TO WARD'S STATEMENT 

Following the issuance of the Ward 
statement, the attorneys for the commit- 
tee issued one in which they said that 
Mr. Ward’s announcement contained an 
admission that all of the money was re- 
ceived. from minor officidls of the com- 
pany without any pretense having been 
made to strike a bargain. They assert 
that Mr. Ward arbitrarily fixed the price 
at which the stock was to be delivered. 

The statement continues: “Mr. Ward’s 
own appointees, Mr. Helms and Mr. 
Rumbough, designated and elected the 
so-called new board of directors. The 
legality and fairness are questioned, and 
formal demand has been made on the 
corporation to proceed against Mr. 
Ward to recover the $8,500,000. 

“We can understand Mr. Ward’s gra- 
tuitous advice to General Baking stock- 
holders not to give proxies. Neither he 
nor this board of directors has hazarded 
to submit the matter to the stockholders, 
as required by law. Mr. Ward, under 
restraint of government decree, is dis- 
qualified from interfering in the manage- 
ment of this corporation’s affairs. His 
remarks about saving $600,000 yearly in 
dividends are interesting in view of the 
loss already accrued to the corporation 
of more than $2,250,000 in the alleged 
purchase.” 


DENIES DIVIDEND REDUCTIONS 


Frederic H. Frazier, the newly elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
General Baking Corporation, has issued 
the following denial of rumors that the 
directors were considering drastic steps 
in the financial arrangements of the com- 


pany: 
“Reports that directors of the General 
Baking Corporation are contemplating a 
reduction in dividend on a stock are ut- 
terly baseless. Earnings in 1925. were 
well in excess of dividend requirements, 
and earnings in 1926 are exceeding those 
of 1925 and will be sufficient to meet 
the $5 rate and leave a surplus adequate 
for the corporation’s policy of steady, 
conservative expansion. Properties are 
in excellent condition. The corporation 
is strong in cash, owes no money, and 
sales are high and steadily growing. A 
statement to the stockholders is Sette 
prepared by the board of directors, and 
= reach stockholders within a few 
ays.” 


SYDNEY ANDERSON REVIEWS 
FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


In a recent bulletin issued by the 
Millers’ National Federation, Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Federation, 
comments on the present situation in 
Washington with regard to farm relief 
legislation. Mr. Anderson states that 
hearings on legislation have been closed 
by both the House and Senate commit- 
tees on agriculture. 

On April 12, Mr. Anderson appeared 
before the Senate committee and dis- 
cussed the proposals submitted by the 
“committee of 22” and pointed out the 
unworkability and the discriminatory 
character of the provisions carried by 
these proposals. A similar appearance 
was made before the House committee. 

The Senate committee on April 13 re- 
ported the Haugen bill, providing for the 
establishment of a division of co-opera- 
tive marketing in the Department of 
Agriculture, and attached thereto as a 
rider the amended proposal of the “com- 
mittee of 22.” 

He thinks that it is rather significant 





of the way Senate committees now do 
business that the Senate committee on 
agriculture reported on these proposals 
after one forenoon’s consideration with- 
out dotting an “i” or crossing a “t.” 

The amended proposal of the “com- 
mittee of 22,” as reported by the Senate 
committee, differs from the original pro- 
posal in several particulars, The amend- 
ed proposal covers only wheat, cattle, 
and swine, omitting cotton and corn, de- 
spite the fact that the corn belt was the 
leading agitator for legislation of this 
kind at this session, and despite the fact 
that both corn and cotton are relatively 
lower in price than either wheat or hogs. 

The original proposal provided for an 
equalization fee to be assessed upon the 
processor, that is, upon the miller in the 
case of wheat, and applied only to wheat 
milled for domestic consumption, thus 
creating a discrimination favorable to 
the export corporation. The amended 
proposal also provides for an equaliza- 
tion fee, but authorizes the farm board 
to determine not only what the equaliza- 
tion fee shall be, but whether it shall be 
applied upon the processor (the miller) 
or upon the first sale or disposition of 
the wheat by the producer. The amend- 
ed proposal further empowers the board 
to require a miller or other purchaser of 
wheat to collect the equalization fee from 
the producer and to account for it to 
the farm board. The buyer is also re- 
quired to issue a participating certificate 
to be furnished by the farm board indi- 
cating the participating interest, if any, 
of the producer in any residue which 
may remain in the equalization fund aft- 
er the payment of losses, charges, etc. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in a 
written communication to both the House 
and Senate committees on agriculture 
has submitted a proposal providing for 
an advisory council and a farm board, 
the board to have general powers to 
gather information in regard to supply, 
demand, and prices of farm products, 
and to disseminate such information, as 
well as to advise farm organizations in 
regard to their marketing problems and 
in respect to the disposition of the sur- 
plus of farm products above domestic 
requirements. It further provides for 
a fund to be appropriated out of the 
United States Treasury to finance co- 
operatives in their marketing enterprises. 
The secretary’s proposal contains no pro- 
vision for an equalization fee or for the 
assessment of the losses incident to op- 
erations by the co-operatives back 
against the producer. His proposal rec- 
ognizes that the government might lose 
some money in the enterprise, but he 
regards the situation of such importance 
that losses by the government, if neces- 
sary, would be justified. 

In conclusion Mr. Anderson, speaking 
of the probable outcome of this session’s 
farm legislation, says that there appear 
to be three possibilities: first, that radi- 
cal legislation providing for an equaliza- 
tion fee will pass both houses; second, 
that a milder proposal setting up an ad- 
visory council and a farm board, and 
providing financial assistance to co- 
operatives in financing their marketing 
operations, will pass; third, that there 
will be no farm relief legislation at all. 
Of the three proposals, he believes ‘that 
the first seems least likely and the sec- 
ond: most likely, although he says it is 
quite possible that there will be no legis- 
lation at all. 





DEATH OF E. M. HUSTED 

Burrato, N. Y.—E. M. Husted, for- 
mer president of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change and the Superior Elevator Co., 
died on April 16. He was born in 1863, 
and as a young man entered the feed 
business with his father. The Husted 
Mill & Elevator Co. was incorporated in 
1898, and five years later the firm pur- 
chased the Nickel Plate elevator. In 
1905 the firm name was changed to the 
Husted Milling Co. The Superior ele- 
vator was completed in 1914, and oper- 
ated by Mr. Husted until last fall, when 
it was sold, 





FIRM ALTERS NAME 
The Fumigators Chemical Co., Inc., 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, has 
changed its name to the Fumigators Sup- 
ply fo., Inc. It is announced that its 
identity and management..will be -un- 
changed, 


April 21, 1926 
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NEW GRAIN STOCK 
REPORTS PLANNED 


Government Official Announces Intention of 
Estimating All Grain Stocks Quarterly— 
Co-operation with Canada Intended 


W. F. Callander, chief of the United 
States crop reporting service, recently 
announced the inauguration of a service 
which should be of enormous benefit to 
all concerned with the flour and grain 
trade. It is intended to publish, on the 
fifteenth of January, April, July and 
October, figures showing the holdings of 
some 22,000 country elevators and mills 
of wheat, corn and oats on the first of 
those months. 

Mr. Callander points out that the only 
figures at present available on this sub- 
ject are those published weekly by the 
Chicago Board of Trade, which only rep. 
resent about one third of the threshed 
grain in the country, since they only take 
into account that in. terminal elevators, 
The only attempt heretofore made io &- 
timate country holdings has been two an- 
nual statements made from figures sup- 
plied by some 3,500 elevators. ) 

The new system, Mr. Callander thinks, 
will enable his bureau to estimate with 
a few thousand bushels the entire grain 
resources of the continent four times a 
year. Elaborate precautions will be tak- 
en to prevent the information reaching 
the trade before the official date of publi- 
cation. 

Under a working arrangement whieh 
now obtains with the Canadian govern- 
ment, Mr. Callander expects to obtain 
practically the same information from 
the dominion department of agricu|ture, 

Report forms have already been sent 
to 25,000 elevators and mills, and replies 
are arriving in Washington. It is the 
intention of the bureau to use the first 
tabulation for experimental purposes 
only. It will not be released. The first 
official release will take place July 15, 


BRITISH FIRM FORMED BY 
- WALLACE & TIERNAN C0. 


M. F. Tiernan, president of the Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J, 
has announced the formation of a Brit- 
ish company, to be known as the Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Ltd., with headquarters 
at 16 Water Lane, London, E. C. 

Dr. H. K. Parker, who has done con- 
siderable research work in connection 
with the Agene process, is managing di- 
rector, V. A. Wilmslow, formerly at- 
tached to the technical staff of the com- 
pany at Newark, being resident map 
ager. Mr. Tiernan reports that the 
Agene process is making good progress 
in the British Isles and continental Ev 
rope, where it is earning the indorse- 
ment of mill managers and operators i 
the same degree as in North America. 


WESTERN GRAIN DEALERS 
MEET AT DES MOINES 


Des Mores, Iowa.—The Westen 
Grain Dealers’ Association is holding its 
twenty-sixth annual convention here 
week. The registration, April 1°, wa 
upward of 150, with more arriving 
each train. At the afternoon session a 
April 19, John Baker, Kansas City 
spoke on claims and their status. He at 
vised grain men to be fair with the ral 
roads, adding that, of the 5,000 claim 
filed with his association last year, 
per cent had been settled. He said 
found the carriers willing to meet th 
shippers more than half way. — ; 

A new standard for Iowa oats is 
be discussed by Frank G. Ely, of Chice 
go; the elevator operator’s margin, 
Charles S. Clark, of the Grain Deal 
Journal, Chicago, and the future of tht 
grain business by Mr. Coverdale, 
Rapids. Handling the corn crop 
value of district meetings are also s 
uled for discussion. 

On April 21 a memorial meeting wil 
be held in honor of George A. Weils, fit 
many years secretary of the associatias 
who died last October. 

The financial statement of the Weste# 
Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insuran@ 
Co. shows that the organization has 
surplus of $70,891. 
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SOUTHERN FEED MEN 
FORM ORGANIZATION 


Feed Manufacturers in the South Incorpo- 
rate Association to Promote Efficiency 
Within Trade and Public Good Will 


Mempuis, Tenn.—For the purpose of 
increasing the efficiency of the industry 
among its own manufacturers, and in its 
relationship with the buying public, the 
Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association was organized in December, 
1925, and incorporated under the Ten- 
nessee laws in March, 1926, as a public 
welfare organization. At present it has 
a membersnip of 24 mills, and this num- 
ber is increasing each month. 

One of the important accomplishments 
of the association has been the adoption 
of a uniform sales contract, limiting 
sales io a 60-day period. Its officers 
state that the contract is working satis- 





E. P. 


MacNicol, Executive Secretary of 
the Southern Mixed Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association 





factorily, and that all members have 
agreed to enforce it. 

A better idea of the purposes of the 
association may be gained from the fol- 
lowing extracts from its constitution and 
bylaws: “To foster and promote the in- 
terests of the members and all those who 
may be interested in the efficient handling 
of the feed business; to secure freedom 
from unjust and unlawful exactions; to 
ascertain and declare customs and com- 
mercial usages of the feed trade, and, in 
general, to promote a knowledge of op- 
erating conditions among tae feed manu- 
facturers to the end that the public may 
be most economically served. 

“To collect and disseminate informa- 
tion relating to the crops, markets, trans- 
portation and, generally, to the manu- 
facturing and marketing of feed, and to 
the condition of the industry, to the end 
that each member, however small his 
output, may be placed—in so far as data 
for the intelligent conduct of his busi- 
hess goes—on an equality with every 
other member. 

“To standardize, so far as possible, the 
business of manufacturing and selling 
feed; to devise and encourage the adop- 
tion of better and more uniform methods 
of accouniing; to devise and urge the use 
of uniform contracts.” 
John 5. Edgar, of the Happy Feed 
Mills, Memphis, is president of the asso- 
sation, _and other officers are as fol- 
oe G. C. Keith, Hermitage Mills, 
pamville, vice president; W. A. Hall, 
paieenati nal Sugar Feed Co., Memphis, 
reasurer; E. P. MacNicol, Memphis, 
Secretary. The following compose the 

ecutive committee: C. B. Wolverton, 
rain Belt Mills, St. Joseph, Mo; Charles 
* White, White Milling Co., Pine Bluff, 
; W. 2. Smith-Vaniz, Royal Feed & 
billing Co., Memphis; J..M. Wilson, 
. eridian (Miss.) Grain & Elevator Co; 

Wilkinson, Western Grain Co., Birm- 
Sham, Ala; C. B. Fretwell, Spartan 
bee a ge S. C; E. E. 

’ unio illing 5 
e, Tenn. r on 




























It is the policy of the association to 
foster district meetings, and such con- 
ferences recently have been held in Ar- 
kansas and Texas. Another is scheduled 
for April 24 in Augusta, Ga. A general 
meeting of the association will be held 
in June, but the date and place have not 
been chosen. 


ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED 
FOR MILLERS’ CONVENTION 


Immediately following the opening of 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 
22-23, B. W. Marr will be installed as 
chairman of the board. Sydney Ander- 
son will answer the query, “What Are 
We Here For?” 

“The Present Policies of the Federal 
Trade Commission in Relation to Busi- 
ness” will be discussed by William E. 
Humphrey. In the afternoon of the 
opening day there will be an address by 
Albert H. Vestal, representative from 
Indiana. 


SIXTEEN MEMBERS SIGNED 
BY BAKERS’ BUYING POOL 


Frank J. Kovarik, founder of the 
Bakers’ Buying Pool, details of which 
were published in last week’s issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, reported on 
Monday of this week that 16 bakers had 
joined the pool, which was expected to 
be in operation within a few days. 
There had been a wide response, he 
claimed, to his circular letter to bakers 
east of Chicago and north of the Mason 
and Dixon line. The pool was open, he 
said, to all millers able to make flour 
meeting the pool’s price and quality re- 
quirements. Names of millers who had 
made selling arrangements with the pool 
would be announced, however, only to 
members, 











HECKER-JONES-JEWELL CO. 
BUYS BUFFALO RIVER SITE 


Burrato, N. Y¥.—The Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co,, through its presi- 
dent, A. P. Walker, completed negotia- 
tions on April 14 with T. H. Hanrahan, 
president of the Buffalo Freight Ter- 
minal & Warehouse Co., whereby the 
milling company became the owner of a 
nine-acre tract of land with a frontage 
of 1,400 ft on the Buffalo River. 

While no statement was made by the 
milling company as to its intentions, it 
is understood that the site will be used 
for the erection of terminal facilities on 
the river. It is believed that the pur- 
chase price was around $500,000. 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., engineer for the Heck- 
er concern, confirmed the purchase of the 
property, but would make no statement 
as to the plans for the utilization of the 


tract. 
M. A. McCarruy. 





G. A. BREAUX NAMED HEAD 
OF LIBERTY MILLING CO. 


Nasuvitite, Tenn.—G. A. Breaux, for- 
mer vice president of and sales manager 
for the Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., mill- 
ers, Louisville, succeeds H. O. Black- 
wood as president of the Liberty Mill- 
ing Co. and the Ford Flour Co., it has 
been announced. Mr. Blackwood will 
devote his time to his automobile inter- 
ests here. He first entered the milling 
business when he and his associates ac- 
quired the Ford Flour Co. The same 
interests took over the Liberty Milling 
Co. and reorganized that firm last year. 
They will continue to control the two 
companies. 

The Liberty Milling Co. is one of the 
oldest milling firms in the Southeast, and 
has a capacity of 2,000 bbls soft winter 
wheat flour daily. 

Mr. Breaux had been connected with 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., for over 
80 years up to the time of his retirement 
from that organization on Jan. 31. He 
is president of the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association. 


Joun Lerrer. 
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OHIO MILLERS SEEK TO REVIVE 
INTEREST IN THEIR ASSOCIATION 


Speakers at Annual Meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State Association Emphasize 
Importance of Association Work to the Milling Industry— 
F. W. Kibler, Mount Orab, Elected President 


Totepo, Oun1o.—The Ohio Millers’ State 
Association held its annual meeting at 
the Southern Hotel, Columbus, April 15- 
16. Of late the attendance at these state 
association meetings has been dwindling 
to the point where those actively interest- 
ed have been forced to consider what 
could be done to revive interest in and 
extend the usefulness of the work. 
Therefore G. A. Graham, president of the 
association, in his address emphasized 
certain benefits in the way of business 
and social features, as well as definite 
accomplishments which had been brought 
about by the association. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the or- 
ganization, spoke of the various activities 
of the association and related its experi- 
ence in developing group or district 
meetings. It was suggested that some 
form of credit information might be es- 
tablished, in view of the increasing sales 
to small buyers, many of whom have no 
credit rating, but are perfectly good for 
their requirements. The need of observ- 
ing package differentials was emphasized, 
particularly on account of the increase of 
small package business. Reference was 
made to the improvement in the varieties 
of wheat grown in Ohio through the co- 
operation of the membership with the ex- 
periment station at Wooster. 


MEMBERSHIP IS LARGE 


Mr. Tanner’s report showed that, in 
spite of diminishing attendance at the 
meetings and a considerable loss of 
membership due to mills going out of 
business or resigning, there still remains 
an active list of 171 mills and a total 
of 219, including associate members, on 
the roll. This is probably considerably 
more than can be shown by any other 
state association. 

L. B. Miller gave a report of his at- 
tendance at a recent meeting of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association at St. Louis, 
and his observations served to introduce 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of this as- 
sociation, who was scheduled to speak on 
soft wheat. 

Dr. Strowd outlined the wheat situa- 
tion of the country, as he sees it, claiming 
that, with the declining crop of spring 
wheat for bread purposes in the North- 
west, the conversion of considerable 
spring wheat territory to diversified 
farming and dairying, and the natural 
climatic limitations to any increased 
acreage of hard winter wheat in the 
Southwest, the time was approaching 
when a greater dependence would fall 
upon soft wheat supplies to maintain 
sufficient production for domestic require- 
ments. Therefore, he said, the soft wheat 
milling industry exists, and will continue 
to exist, with growing importance, be- 
cause it meets a vital need likely to be- 
come more apparent as the country ap- 
proaches a domestic basis in its wheat 
crop. 

He explained the origin and work of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
clearly indicating that it is intended to 
supplement and not displace any other as- 
sociation. It now has a membership of 
about 60 mills and a budget of $85,000. 
Its activities in meeting the insidious 
propaganda of the Calumet Baking Pow- 
der Co. were explained, in addition to its 
work in encouraging the consumption of 
self-rising flour through demonstrators, 
five of whom are now in the field. 

Now that the Calumet Baking Powder 
Co. case had been disposed of success- 
fully, Dr. Strowd said that activities 
would take the form of promoting the 
use of both plain and self-rising soft 
wheat flour, and an effort would be made 
to increase the family trade in spite of 
the competition of the commercial baker, 
thereby insuring a place in the sun for 
soft wheat millers. As a part of his pro- 
gram the Soft Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation has been formed to increase the 
crop of soft wheat both in yield and 
quality, and do away with the cash pre- 
mium situation which has recently exist- 


ed. Dr. Strowd said that the problem 
was too large for any group or section, 
and called for the co-operation of all 
soft wheat millers east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, who was 
on the program, was not able to be pres- 
ent on account of farm relief legislation 
pending in Washington which required 
his attention. 


B. W. MARR ADDRESSES MEETING 


In his absence, B. W. Marr, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Federa- 
tion, consented to speak. He expressed 
the opinion that, while some few mills 
made money, the total production of ap- 
proximately 116,000,000 bbls yearly in 
the United States showed a loss. He 
said that something would have to be 
done to restore the industry to a profit- 
able basis, and that if this could not be 
accomplished through moral suasion, a 
spiritual regeneration of the industry, or 
through means now being used, then 
others would have to be found and ap- 
plied. He pointed out that the Federa- 
tion might be made the greatest force in 
the industry. He suggested that millers 
should attend the next Federation meeting 
in Chicago, and should go convinced that 
individually they could not do any better 
in milling than the industry as a whole 
could do, and that their individual pros- 
perity depended upon that of the indus- 
try in its entirety. 

There was some discussion among the 
millers present as to what was the mat- 
ter with the association and what could 
be done to offset the decline in interest 
and membership. No definite conclusion 
was arrived at. At the fellowship dinner 
T. J. Hanly acted as toastmaster, and 
introduced A. P. Sandles, who spoke on 
the subject, “The Rainbow Comes Down 
in Ohio.” 

Resolutions were passed favoring a re- 
duction in the license fee on feed in 
Ohio from $20 to $10 ton, and on the 
payment of 24%c bbl by members of the 
association who secure contracts for sup- 
plying flour to state institutions. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of F. W. Kibler, Mount Orab, 
as president, and C. E. Studer, Apple 
Creek, as vice president. The secretary- 
treasurer is appointed by the board of 
directors, and Frank H. Tanner will un- 
doubtedly continue to act in this capac- 
ity. D. R. Biggert, Marion, was made 
a member of the board of directors. 

W. H. Wiest. 





PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
OF SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Educational work 
of the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association will go forward this 
summer more actively than ever, ac- 
cording to H. M. Bainer, Kansas City, 
director. The association is largely sup- 
ported by contributions of millers and 
grain dealers. Arrangements have al- 
ready been completed to operate wheat 
demonstration trains for two weeks each 
over the Santa Fe and the Rock Island 
lines in Kansas during July. In August 
a similar train will be operated over the 
Union Pacific lines in Nebraska, in co- 
operation with the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture and the Nebraska Wheat 
Improvement Association. 

In Kansas, a well-planned five-year 
wheat improvement campaign is under 
way which includes demonstrations on 
farms and the selection of county and 
state wheat champions. Records of the 
demonstrations are being kept, and will 
be given widespread publicity among 
wheat growers. The production of more 
wheat per acre is being encouraged, to- 
gether with better quality, rotation, seed, 
smut control and care of wheat during 
harvest. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Advancing wheat last week had a stim- 
ulating effect upon flour demand. On 
three days some of the larger companies 
sold as much as 75 per cent or more of 
their capacity, but no really large indi- 
vidual lots. The big bakery buyers were 
noticeable by their absence. Orders 
ranged from single cars to 1,500 to 2,000 
bbls, with an occasional order for more, 
and were for scattered shipment during 
the next three months. The business 
came principally from the smaller bak- 
ery trade. 

Family Demand Quiet-—Demand for 
family flour is unimportant. Distributors 
are buying a little daily, but are indif- 
ferent as to the prices asked. Millers 
are of the opinion that, even if they were 
to shade prices on family patents, it 
would have little effect upon the demand. 

While there Aas been no noticeable 
change in prices asked for first clear, the 
undertone is weak. Demand for this 
grade of late has been very light, and 
mills are accumulating stocks. 

Second Clears Moving.—Second clear, 
on the other hand, has been moving free- 
ly of late for export. Several sales were 
reported during the week, one being for 
5,000 bags. ‘This export demand has 
helped the situation very much, and some 
mills have their output of second clear 
sold until last half of May. 

Shipping directions are very scarce, 
and millers are bending every effort to 

et their trade to order flour out. Mills 
Rove more delinquent contracts on hand 
than usual, and would welcome a change 
in this situation. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib April 20 Year ago 

COLTON .ocecccsecees $9.20@9.40 $8.20@8.60 
Standard patent ..... 8.80@9.10 8.00@8.20 
Second patent ....... 8.60@8.86 7.76@8.00 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 8.00@8.36 7.36@7.66 
*First clear, jute..... 6.70@7.10 6.90@7.10 
*Becond clear, jute... 4.20@4.90 4.36@56.00 

*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 


On the advances last week, a little 
more business was done in semolinas 
than for some time. No big lots were 
worked, but there was more inquiry for 
single cars for immediate shipment. Evi- 
dently, from now on, less competition by 
resellers may be looked for. Macaroni 
factories are understood to be restrict- 
ing their operations but, even on the 

resent basis, with stocks nearing ex- 

austion, there ought to be a little new 
buying. Most of the durum mills are 
running only part time. 

No, 2 semolina is quoted at 4%@4%c 
lb, bulk, f.0.b., Minneapolis, and No, 2 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 4% 
@’hc. 

In the week ending April 17, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 46,- 
626 bbls durum products, compared with 
47,488 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


According to local millers, what little 
business is being done in rye flour is at 
such ridiculously low prices, particular! 
in Chicago and eastern cities, as to indi- 
cate that some mills have forgotten all 
about conversion costs. Sales were rep- 
resented to have been made in the last 
week at 80c@$1 bbl under local mills’ 
nominal asking prices, and those not will- 
ing to do business on this basis did not 

rticipate, Under the circumstances, it 

not to be wondered at that northwest- 
ern rye mills are either idle or operating 
at only a fraction of their copealty. 

Pure white is quoted nominally at $5.60 
@5.80 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium 
at $4.80@6, and pure dark at $3.70@ 
8.90, f.0.b., Minneapolis. 


Three northwestern rye mills last week 
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made 9,991 bbls flour, compared with 
8,562 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 20 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation April 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill (one half). 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and F mills 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, and Phoenix 
mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C, F, G and 
rye mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of aaa mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 11-17 ..... 529,200 173,791 33 
Previous week .. 629,200 179,291 a4 
Year ago ....... 548,700 170,498 31 
Two years ago... 646,600 186,538 33 
Three years ago. 661,100 236,940 42 
Four years ago.. 646,000 184,045 34 
Five years ago... 646,000 226,170 41 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,143 bbls last week, 1,800 
in the previous week, 1,700 a year ago, 
and 964 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 11-17 ..... 293,040 138,579 47 
Previous week .. 416,890 217,169 62 
Veer BO cecvcsce 433,890 186,256 43 
Two years ago... 426,690 207,239 49 
Three years ago. 367,440 186,308 61 
Four years ago.. 415,890 181,020 43 
Five years ago... 414,690 173,315 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No, pac- -—Output— -Exporte— 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1926 
Mch, 20 64 70,815 218,495 194,524 6,953 6,120 
Mch. 27 64 70,815 222,216 199,501 38,248 6,749 
April % 62 69,566 207,160 177,609 2,014 6,038 
April 10 61 69,316 217,159 174,340 925 4,068 
April 17 44 48,840 138,679 121,865 367 1,785 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to April 17, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


r-—Output—, -—Exports—. 

1926-26 1924-26 1926-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis ... 8,498 7,022 62 203 
St. Paul ...... 376 277 eee 
Duluth-Superior 707 706 ese eee 
Outside ....... 7,961 7,746 76 217 

WHEAT 
Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 


showed an increase last week. Demand 
for cash wheat continues good on old 
qualities, especially for anything testing 
58 lbs, or heavier, There is keen compe- 
tition for wheat held at diversion points, 
on account of mills and shippers accu- 
mulating stocks for the opening of navi- 
gation. 

Ordinary No, 1 northern is quoted at 
7@llc bu over May; 11% per cent pro- 
tein, 8@12c over; 12 per cent, 10@18c 
over; 12% per cent, 11@l4c over; 18 
per cent, 18@15c over; 14 per cent, 14 
@l16c over; 15 per cent, 15@17c over. 

The range of No, 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
17 was $1.884%,@1.50%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.874,@145%. No. 1 amber 
closed April 20 at $1.464%@1.50%, and 
No. 1 durum at $1.434@1.45%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 


17 was $1.57%@1.15%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.57%@1.67%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 20 at $1.64@1.73, and No. 1 
northern $1.63@1.65. 

Based on the close, April 20, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $146 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.43; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.50, No. 1 northern $1.47; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$145, No. 1 northern $1.42; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.36, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.30. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to April 17, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1926-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-22 





Minneapolis .. $1,756 81,949 78,341 104,156 
Duluth ...... 57,987 93,182 27,419 60,284 
Totals ..... 129,742 176,131 105,760 154,440 


Wheat in Minneapolis elevators as re- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
April 17, with comparisons, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark ..... 2,264 3,679 4,031 3,763 

No. 1 northern.. 326 3,320 1,116 1,297 

No. 2 northern.. 124 989 1,755 1,862 

Other@ ...6++-5- 3,262 4,267 7,002 7,393 

Totals ....... 6,975 12,2565 13,904 14,315 
COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending April 17, and the 
closing prices on April 19, respectively: 
No. 8 yellow corn, 68@73%2c, T0@T8c; 
No. 3 white oats, 384,@39%c, 38%@ 
B91%4c; No. 2 rye, 8242@88'2c, 867%4@ 
88%,c; barley, 52@65c, 54@65c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
Apr. 18 Apr. 19 Apr. 21 
Apr. 17 Apr. 10 1925 1924 1923 
536 693 


Corn ... 740 1,527 331 
Oats ..19,072 19,296 18,504 3,687 8,592 
Barley .3,262 3,341 1,810 379 682 
Rye ....3,687 3,597 947 7,909 3,417 
Flaxseed 648 681 366 105 6 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 11-17, 1926, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.1,086,740 667,190 709,280 724,740 
Flour, bbls.. 6,931 8,078 191,752 177,468 
Millstuff, 

Oe epee 821 1,243 11,979 10,137 
Corn, bus... 61,660 41,140 65,320 112,420 
Oats, bus... 627,460 336,350 795,000 1,786,900 
Barley, bus. 281,200 119,280 294,120 296,050 
Rye, bus.... 39,000 45,600 17,290 43,500 
Flaxs’d, bus 80,000 92,720 25,120 23,800 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 





Corn meal, yellowt ....--ee+0+ -30@ 2.35 
Rye flour, white® ....... 5.60@ 6.80 
Rye flour, pure dark® ... 3.70@ 3.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.86@ 7.95 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.65@ 17.76 
Rolled onte®® ..cccsecceceevees ~-@ 2.60 
Linseed ofl meal® .....eeeeceee severe @ 48.50 

*In sacks. Per 100 lbs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


NOTES 


H. W. Kleinsteuber, flour broker, Mil- 
waukee, was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week. 

W. M. Atkinson, president of the At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
California. 

The mill at Webster, S. D., is en | 
dismantled; the building is to be use 
for warehouse purposes, 

A large delegation of Minneapolis grain 
men ‘is attending the Federation con- 
vention in Chicago this week. 

Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, flour, cereal, mill engineers, 
was in Minneapolis on April 19 on his 
way east. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 20 as follows: 
sight, $4.85% ; three-day, $4.85% ; 60-day, 
$4.81%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 89,90. 

The remaining weyg J in the mill 
at Marshall, Minn., is to dismantled 
and sold. The mill, which formerly had 
a capacity of 8,000 bbls, has been idle 
several years. 

Professor Harry Snyder, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
discuss bread as a food product before 
the bakers of Nebraska, at their annual 
convention in Omaha this week. 
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John Robinson did not take the pos. 
tion of miller with the Holdingforg 
(Minn.) Milling Co., and has returned 
to Sioux City, lowa. Peter Wishy, Mip. 
neapolis, has gone to Holdingford. 

The Northwest Regional Advisor, 
Board, through its joint terminal grajp 
committee, on April 19 took under ep. 
sideration the plan of the Northern P,. 
cific Railway for abolition of its sam. 
pling point at Staples. 


The Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapo. 
lis, has sold its feed mill, known as Dig. 
mona Mill No. 2, to the Northern Mijj. 
ing Co., of which Roderick Smith 
president. The latter’s mill in northeas: 
Minneapolis burned about two months 
ago. 

The main line shaft in the A mill of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, broke last week and did consid. 
erable damage. Fortunately, none of 
the operative millers were injured. Th 
mill will probably be idle five or six 
weeks. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers are not inclined to e- 
tend their present limited purchases 
Those in the prospective class geverally 
withdraw when concessions materialize, 
expecting the market to work lower. 
Clear flour is in light production, and 
mills find it easy to sell what little ther 
get out of their grinding. : 

Quotations, April 17, at Duliuth-Sv 


perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98 
cottons: 
1926 1925 

Wirat patemt ...cccces $9.35@9.60 $7 -1@am% 
Second patent ....... 9.00@9.35 7.:5@7% 
First clear, jute ..... 7.20@7.46 7.:0@7.% 
Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.45 6.°0@6.5 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
BOSH BEEF sccccccvccecvese 18,475 it) 
Previous week ......+s+6+ 14,055 u 
WOOF GBS cocccccccccesses 12,870 % 
TWO Ye@@rs AGO ....eeeeees 8,870 u 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
c—— Amber durum——, -——Durum— 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No! 
10... 148% @159% 145% @158% 148% 1464 
12... 145% @168% 144% @157% 147°'4 1464 
13... 148% @161% 147% @160% 150% 1484 
14... 149 @162 148 @161 151 149 
15... 150% @163% 149% @162% 152% 1504 
16... 149% @162% 148% @161% 151% 144 
17... 153% @166% 152% @166% 155% 1614 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 17, with comparisons, it 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
-——Receipts—, -——Shipmente— 
Wheat— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1°25 19% 
Spring .... 276 332 70 4 5 
Durum ... 3061 197 105 190 9 ty 
Winter ... 3 2 8 we . 
Bonded .. 5 2 se 
Totals .. 585 533 183 194 4 ff 
a 1 177 65 ee : ' 
CORRS dicecee 268 1 ce 10 
Bonded.. 7 7 2 . 
RPO csccve 182 153 112 
Bonded... 1 ae eh 
Barley .... 3 $1 31 
Bonded.. 9 7 1 ee . ‘ 
Flaxseed .. 29 14 6 47 7 Cw 
Bonded.. ° 21 


The durum mill reported a slackening 
in buying interest last week. Very littl 
export business was worked. Jomestt 
bookings are holding up comperativel 
well, 

Outside rye trade is absolutely dead 
Locals continue to purchase limited lo 
Quotations, April 17, f.o.b., mill, in 98-ib 
cottons: pure white, $5.50 bbl; No.! 
straight, $5.05; No. 8 dark, $4, No! 
blend, $5.85; No. 8 rye, $4.50. 

Cash offerings of choice and high pr 
tein spring wheat are going begging. 
prevailing premiums that holders 
mand for it are regarded as tov strovf 
Buyers’ indifference compels sv llers ¥ 
look to outside markets, where 4 
and sale for this class of wheat is mor 
active than locally. Good heavy »rdinat 
that tests strong receives consi:\crati 
and moves fairly well. 

Buyers are after durum wheat, © 
gardless of type. Choice and high i 
tein and ordinary of good weight 
readily for milling account. Some t 
has been worked for export. Unc 
tainty of the opening of navigation se®™ 
to be a deterring factor. 

The East and export interests 
tinue to make offers for oats, «ene | 
enough under the market not ‘o fe 
sale. Last week little outside » 
could be done. Elevator stocks 
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ing lake 


y, holdings being over 12,000,000 bus. 
py quantity has been sold for open- 


shipment. 
or no barley is moving in here. 


Occasional offerings appear, but buyers 
show no 


interest. They are awaiting the 

of navigation so that boats can 

houses of their congested condi- 

king room for country receipts. 

ye continues in good demand for 
.ccount, but rather inactive in a 
iy. Eastern offers are too low. 
ad a strong advance. 


NOTES 
‘.sca Elevator Co. has let a con- 
the Barnett & Record Co. for 
ruction of storage tanks, to be 
in time for handling the next 
will add about 600,000 bus to 
ty of its plant. 
Kellogg & Sons have begun 
uction of 14 storage tanks for 
or plant at Superior, Wis. 
increase the capacity to 750,- 
Enlargement of the oil crush- 
is also in progress, 12 presses 
d. . 
F. G. Carson. 


HEAVY LOSS SHOWN BY 


STA 


Té MILL AT DRAKE, N. D. 


A disp:tch from Bismarck, N. D., says: 
“Losses the state mill at Drake, 
closed since 1928, totaled $120,916, ac- 
cording a report by K. C. Nelson, 
auditor the State Mill and Elevator 
Associat to the state industrial com- 
mission iich has supervision of the 
property. The deficit at the end of 1924 
as shown on the books was $98,168, 

“The ince Sheet of the property, 
filed wit! the report, shows assets and 
liabilitic ilancing at $169,144. Of the 
assets, however, $120,916 are listed as 
profit ani loss, and the plant and equip- 
ment are listed as having an inventory 
value of ~32,549. Cash in the Bank of 
North Dakota is listed at $12,748. 


“The 


vested ji 


elevator a 
serve for 
charged 4 


ment.” 


lisbilities consist of $136,681 in- 
n the property by the mill and 
ociation, $15,880 listed as re- 
depreciation, and $16,581 
interest on the capital invest- 





|} NORTHWESTERN OPERATIVES 
TO MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The n 


tion of Op 


orthwestern unit of the Associa- 
rative Millers will hold a dis- 


trict meeting in Minneapolis, April 24, 
at the Nicollet Hotel, preceded by lunch- 
= which will be served promptly at 

2:30. 

An interesting program has been pre- 
pared. Herman F. Betow, head miller 
for the King Midas Mill Co., Hastings, 
will discuss durum milling, and R. J. S. 
Carter, of the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
modern grain cleaning methods. Special 
committees will be prepared to answer 
questions and lead discussions. 

A. 8. Craik, of Superior, is chairman, 
and Warren M. Trimble, of Minneapolis, 
Secretar 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS FORM 
GROUP IN OKLAHOMA, TEXAS 


Oxtanoma 


Crry, Oxra.—A_ seventh 
group of the Association of Op- 
Millers, in Oklahoma and Texas, 
st of about 75 members, was or- 
here on April 17. Quarterly 
8 will be held. Officers elected: 
it, A. W. Kropf, superintendent 
anadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
vice president, C. W. Beavers, 


Superintenient of the Wichita Mill & 


( 
r Ory 


Wichita Falls, Texas; 
er, P. H. Cramer, of the Shawnee 


og lling Co. Executive commit- 


rederick, of the Bewley Mills, 
orth, P. C, Williams, of the Waco 


(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., and J. J. 
Mills, of | 


e Perry (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 


0, 


Sh!D COMPANY’S PROGRESS 
Youx, N. ¥.—The annual report 


f the Anv rican Linseed Co. reveals that 
earnin ys 


of the company in 1925 were 
lly greater than in the previous 


The income last year represented 


share on the common stock, after 


allowing for preferred dividends, com- 
pared with 4lc a share in 1924. 

The directors declared four quarterly 
dividends of 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 1, Oct. 1, 1926, 
and Jan. 3, April 1, 1927. The directors 
and officers of the company were re- 
elected at the meeting. 

A comparison of the company’s income 
for the past two years by years ended 
Dec. 31 follows: 


1925 1924 
Operating profits ...... $2,574,688 $2,141,549 
Depreciation .........+. 610,069 643,787 
Federal taxes .........-. 218,460 28,883 
Imterest ..ccceccccccess 384,157 330,932 
BUG SRBONES 2. ccccccccce 1,462,002 1,237,947 
Preferred dividends .... O7E,06T .  ._ cvcese 
Barplas occcccececcsecses 586,035 1,237,947 





SUPPORTS DONATIONS TO 
BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Cuicaco, Iux., April 20.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The twentieth annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Bakers of Illinois 
opened here today at the Sherman Hotel. 
Attendance is representative, but not up 
to that of last year. At the opening ses- 
sion Eugene Lipp, president of the asso- 
ciation, stated that much work had been 
done under adverse conditions. The 
pledges made by bakers and allied 
tradesmen last year had been paid, he 
said, but bakers outside of the organiza- 
tion were slow to respond. In spite of 
criticism among the allied trades that 
work of this association should be car- 
ried on financially by bakers, Mr. Lipp 
felt that the allied trades benefited di- 
rectly by improved trade conditions cre- 
ated by this association. 

The premium evil was on the increase 
in Illinois, he said, and he suggested that 
the association take official notice of this 
situation and try to get relief by law. 

The annual dinner will be held this 
evening, and business sessions will con- 
tinue tomorrow. 


S. O. Werner. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA’S 
TARIFF SCHEDULE REVISED 
Toronto, Ont.—British South Africa 
has revised her tariff on wheat and flour, 
making the duty on wheat Is 5d per 
100 Ibs and 3s 4d per 100 Ibs on flour. 
These are minimum rates, and are ap- 

plicable to Canadian shipments. 





NEW CROP OFFERS MADE 

Battrmore, Mp., April 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—It is reported that new crop 
southwestern standard patent flour has 
been offered here at $7 bbl, cotton, July- 
August shipment, and that bids of $6.50 
have been refused. 

C. H. Dorsey. 











(THOMAS GRIFFITH, of Minneapolis, 
who recently rounded out 50 years of 
service for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was guest of honor at a dinner, April 14, 
tendered him by his associates in the 
sales department. Mr. Griffith was pre- 
sented with a watch and chain by the 
company and a ring by his office col- 


leagues. 
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Secretary Jardine, Speaking for Administration, 
Supports Tincher Measure 


ARM relief legislation, pending in 
F Congress, reached a crisis on April 

19. The two factions, favoring the 
administration’s plan for handling the 
surplus situation and supporting the plan 
offered by the so-called corn belt confer- 
ence, respectively, were deadlocked. On 
that date William M. Jardine, Secretary 
of Agriculture, speaking for himself and 
for the administration, threw his sup- 
port to the Tincher bill, which provides 
for a revolving fund of $100,000,000 to 
finance co-operatives in caring for sur- 
pluses. He declared himself to be un- 
equivocally opposed to an equalization 
fee, upon which the corn belt confer- 
ence insisted. 


SECRETARY JARDINE MAKES STATEMENT 


Speaking of the Tincher bill, Mr. Jar- 
dine said: “It will give a real impetus 
to collective action, which by general 
agreement is prerequisite to agricultural 
progress in our modern system. It will 
mobilize for farmers a credit resource 
adequate to let them go into the markets 
on even terms with all. It will help ev- 
ery farmer who has to sell his produce 
in the fall for lack of resources to hold 
it over. It will help to stabilize the 
market for all farm products, not merely 
for three or four products. It will not 
conflict with the interests of dissimilar 
regions. It does not propose any arti- 
ficial disposition of the surplus such as 
would lead to an aggravated situation 
later. It involves no governmental price 
fixing, nor does it put the government 
into the business of handling farm prod- 
ucts. 

“It does not offer a subsidy to farm- 
ers, but it does offer them the business- 
like help that other groups enjoy. It is 
not a threat to consumers, but is, in- 
stead, a contribution to the general sta- 
bility of supply and markets. It keeps 
the business of marketing farm prod- 
ucts in the hands of farmer controlled 
agencies where it belongs. It is sound, 
constructive, and will benefit every farm- 
er in the United States. The creation 
of the commission will pave the way for 
the broadest participation by farmers in 
the shaping of national policies. It 
seems to me that the present Congress 
will have taken a notable step in the 
interests of farmers and of the country 
at large if a measure along the lines of 
the Tincher bill is enacted into law.” 


TELEGRAMS REFUSED 


The House committee refused to ac- 
cept telegrams which certain farm lead- 
ers of the Middle West had sent. Mr. 
Tincher openly charged that Mr. Haug- 
en, chairman of the committee, had per- 
mitted Mr. Peek, head of the corn belt 
lobby, to rewrite a telegram of inquiry 
to the farm leaders, which the committee 
had originally ordered sent. The com- 
mittee had wanted certain information. 
It was charged that Mr. Peek, with the 
permission of Mr. Haugen, had helped 
to frame the telegram and then had sent 
other telegrams himself to the recipients 
telling them what ought to be said, Mr. 
Tincher said he wall expose the whole 
incident on the floor of the House. The 
hostility of the committee was simply 
increased against the corn belt group. 
Finally the committee refused to see the 
telegrams which had been received in 
response. 

PANACEA DECLARED UNLIKELY 


“It is perhaps too much to hope that 
any single piece of legislation will pro- 
vide a panacea for all the di ties 
that beset agriculture,” said Secretary 
Jardine, “We are dealing here with a 
general problem which has been the con- 





cern of nearly every civilized govern- 
ment. What I hope for, and what I am 
sure you gentlemen hope for, is that we 
can at least take a long forward step 
in assuring to farmers a firm place in 
our economic progress, with a full and 
equitable share in the national income. 

“Our traditional governmental policy 
for generations has fostered and pro- 
moted agricultural production. Under 
that policy the farmers of this country 
have become the most efficient agricul- 
tural producers in the world.” 


PROTEST IS REGISTERED 


A protest against features of the plan 
proposed by the corn belt committee of 
22 has been sent to the Senate and 
House agricultural committees by the 
grain exchanges. It is declared that the 
bill establishing a maximum price for 
basic agricultural commodities would 
cause the government to enter upon “the 
most dangerous of experiments—that of 
price fixing.” 

A condition far more intolerable than 
the present one would result from the 
establishment of that principle, the ex- 
changes declared, adding that price fix- 
ing is unsound, and not only would de- 
stroy the business of those who assist 
the producer in the marketing of his 
product, “but the independence of the 
farmer as well.” 

The protest was signed by the ex- 
changes at Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Duluth, Omaha, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee and Toledo. 


TRAFFIC MEN TO FROLIC 
IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


The seventh annual outing of the traffic 
men of the United States will be held at 
Bemidji, Minn., June 28-July 1. This 
outing usually is attended by a large 
number of eastern and southern traffic 
officials. The arrangements are looked 
after by the traffic officials of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. 

The invitation is unique, and is signed 
by “Cap’n Kidd.” It reads: “Mates: 
Hereby is announced a general summons 
to all worthy pirates of the 48 inland 
seas, to wit: 

“Annual Outing—The seventh of the 
Traffic Men of the United States—June 
28-July 1, 1926. 

“Special galleons leave the harbor of 
Minneapolis for Birchmont Beach Hotel, 
Bemidji, Minn., at about 10:30 a.m., June 
28, leaving Bemidji for Minneapolis at 11 
p-m., July 1. 

“Final summons with complete details 
will be sent you June 1. 

“If you have any brother marauders 
who can qualify and who wish to em- 
bark on this treasure expedition, kindly 
send us their names, and we will wel- 
come them and send them the June ulti- 
matum.,” 





LARGE MACARONI PLANT TO 
BE CONSTRUCTED IN TEXAS 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—One of the 
largest macaroni plants in the United 
States is to be installed at San Antonio, 
Texas, by the Foulds Milling Co., New 
York, according to C. S. Foulds, presi- 
dent, who was in the Southwest recently. 
The company has acquired the Lion 
Brand macaroni plant, San Antonio, and 
will enlarge and modernize it. From the 
San Antonio plant the company expects 
to supply its customers in southern 
states. This territory has been served 
from the company’s Chicago plant. Mr. 
Foulds will spend most of his time in 
San Antonio during the next 12 months. 


















































































KANSAS CITY 
The advance of 25@380c bbl in flour 
prices last week checked effectively any 
desire on the part of buyers to accumu- 


late stocks. Current volume of sales is 
low, and is made up wholly of scattered 
lots, none of which are large, and repre- 
senting actual requirements. The sharp 
upturn in millfeed values partly offset 
higher wheat prices. 

Baking Trade Limited.—Purchases by 
bakers are restricted to one or two cars, 
generally for shipment within 30 days. 
Little confidence exists that present 
prices can be maintained with an enor- 
mous new crop in prospect, and both large 
and small bakers are awaiting the de- 
cline; those whose stocks or old bookings 
have already been consumed are buying 
from hand to mouth. 

Jobbing Trade Inactive—With dis- 
tributors the-situation is much the same 
as with bakers. ~ Anticipation of lower 
price levels is widespread; purchases are 
mostly forced, and limit to near-by 
needs. Mixed car demand from the 
smaller trade continues fair. 

Exports Quiet—The advance also af- 
fected Latin American trade materially, 
although mills with established outlets 
there made consistent small sales, gener- 
ally of one car, and occasionally two. 
Principal demand is for first or second 
clears. An unusual feature of the export 
trade recently was the sale of a moder- 
ate quantity of low grade to Greece at 
$4.90 bbl, bulk, Kansas City, and to 
Germany at $5, bulk, Kansas City. 

Production Better—Operation of Kan- 
sas City mills gained 17 points last week, 
placing it several points above the aver- 
age for mid-April. Specifications were 
slightly better, but the gain was princi- 
pally due to the tact that several plants 
had closed the preceding week, when a 
new low in production since 1921 was 
reached, and allowed the instructions to 
accumulate. The interior Southwest is 
considerably below either the five- or 
ten-year average. 

Second Clear and Low Grade—aAl- 
though demand for these grades is mod- 
erate, the current light mill activity is 
preventing any substantial accumulation, 
and there is little pressure on the mar- 
ket. Practically all of the export de- 
mand is for this type of flour, and scat- 
tered domestic buying also exists. 

Prices.—Quotations, on April 17, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.40@9 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.80@ 
8.50; straight, $7.55@8; first clear, $6.20 
@6.60; second clear, $5.45@5.85; low 
grade, $4.95@5.35. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 11-17 ..... 360,960 177,195 49 

Previous week .. 360,960 177,333 49 

Year ago ....... 367,710 161,617 44 

Two years ago... 317,910 178,980 56 

Five-year average (same week).... 50 

Ten-year average (same week) .... 55 
KANSAS CITY 

April 11-17 ..... 151,500 100,474 66 

Previous week .. 151,500 74,541 49 

Year ago ...+--- 148,500 90,386 60 

Two years ago... 150,900 87,702 58 

Five-year average (same week).... 63 

Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 

WICHITA 

April 11-17 ..... 62,400 29,284 47 

Previous week .. 62,400 29,853 47 

Yéar ago ....... 65,700 26,498 40 

31,335 48 


TwW6 years ago.,. 64,620 


Coe ee a ae ee es ee 
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ROBERT E. STERLING, SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Correspondent 
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ST. JOSEPH 
April 11-17 ..... 47,400 21,598 46 
Previous week .. 47,400 24,661 52 
Year ago ......+. 47,400 23,405 49 
Two years ago... 47,400 35,838 78 
SALINA 
April 11-17 ..... 45,000 20,377 45 
Previous week .. 45,000 21,709 48 
Year ago ....... 46,200 24,986 54 
Two years ago... 46,200 15,309 38 
ATCHISON 
April 11-17 ..... 29,400 18,611 74 
Previous week .. 29,400 23,288 79 
OMAHA 
April 11-17 ..... 27,300 15,964 58 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,130 73 
VORP GOO cccccecs 27,300 17,726 64 
Two years ago... 24,900 10,492 42 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity, as follows: 


April 11-17 wos cccceeeecesereceeeeeceee 25 
Previous Week .....cccceeeseresecceses 30 
VOMP BBO cccccccccccccccccccccccsesece 22 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 3 fair, 62 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
8,523 bbls last week, 5,938 in the pre- 
vious week, 17,321 a year ago and 12,627 
two years ago. 


CASH PRICES 


Quotations, April 17: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.64@1./0, No. 2 $1.62@1.69, No. 3 
$1.59@1.68, No. 4 $1.56@1.65; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.71@1.72, No. 2 $1.70@1.71, No. 
3 $1.67@1.69, No. 4 $1.64@1.67. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 17, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 16,575 107,575 122,450 


Wheat, bus.. 366,400 345,600 378,000 533,250 


Corn, bus.... 113,750 155,000 447,500 590,000 

Oats, bus.... 66,300 185,300 240,000 121,500 

Rye, bus..... 6,500 1,100 2,200 1,100 

Barley, bus.. 7,500 1,500 2,600 1,300 

Bran, tons... 520 1,400 3,260 6,820 

Hay, tons.... 4,188 5,568 1,476 1,716 
NOTES 


Don C. Graham, flour broker, returned 
late last week from a two weeks’ trip in 
Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be held May 18-19 at Enid. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has re- 
turned from a fortnight in the East. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., spent the 
past 10 days in central states territory. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, visited in Kansas City 
over the week end. 

Clifford W. Dennis, manager of the 
Dennis Bros. Co., flour distributor, 
Dubuque, Iowa, spent most of last week 
in Kansas City and Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Several cars of standard middlings 
were brought into Kansas City from 
northwestern mills last week, following 
the rapid advance in millfeed values in 
the Southwest. 

R. B. Laing, sales manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is in 
‘Texas, where he will attend the annual 
convention of the Texas Bakers’ Associa- 
tion at Dallas, and afterward will visit 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Oklahoma. 

N. W. Morcillo, of the export depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, will return the latter part of 
this week from a tour of the principal 
markets in the West Indies and in Cen- 
tral and South America. He was ab- 
sent about two months. 

A question of the right of the state of, 
Missouri, to levy a 25c tax on every deal 
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in grain futures was taken under advise- 
ment early last week by three federal 
judges after a hearing in a suit brought 
3 the Kansas City Board of Trade. It 
was indicated a decision might be hand- 
ed down in about two weeks. 

Shipments of flour. and feed from 
southwestern mills to points in Central 
Freight Association and trunk line terri- 
tories in February, 1926, were 644,335 
bbls, compared with 648,346 in January 
and 742,500 in February, 1925, according 
to the secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City. 

No additional purchases of new wheat 
for early shipment from the country have 
been made recently by Kansas City ele- 
vators. One dealer continues to bid 4c 
over Kansas City July for No. 2 hard, 
first half of July shipment, delivered, 
Kansas City. There is no important in- 
terest in new crop flour shown by buyers. 


A proposal by carriers to advance the 
rates on domestic flour shipments from 
southwestern territory to New Orleans 
has been protested by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, and a@ sus- 
pension asked, pending hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The advances would range %2@6%¥c per 
100 lbs. 

A large attendance is expected at the 
joint meeting of districts No, 1 and No. 
2, Association of Operative Millers, to 
be held April 24 at Topeka, Kansas. 
Excellent addresses by recognized lead- 
ers of the industry in the two districts 
are scheduled, according to M. F. Dillon, 
Kansas City, secretary of the national 
organization. 

A conference to discuss plans for de- 
veloping a long-time program for the 
improvement of the Kansas wheat indus- 
try will be held in Kansas City, April 
28, according to F. D. Farrell, president 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan. It will be participated 
in by farm organizations, millers, grain 
dealers and others directly interested in 
wheat improvement in this section. 

“Mills in the East have sufficient wheat 
to carry them until the new harvest,” 
E. L. Love, of the Uhlmann Grain Co., 
said recently, after a trip through the 
central and eastern states. “Some of 
them are selling surplus grain, as flour 
demand generally is poor.” Mr. Love 
said that there is a movement on to es- 
tablish wheat future trading on the New 
York Produce Exchange, with wheat in 
store at Buffalo as the delivery basis. 

Present high prices on wheat, together 
with the excellent new crop prospects, 
are causing country grain dealers and 
farmers to increase their marketings 
wherever they are not prevented from 
doing so by impassable roads. It is pre- 
dicted that there will be the best clean- 
up of old wheat in the country this 
spring that has ever occurred. Kansas 
City grain dealers reported that country 
offerings of wheat increased substan- 
tially last week. 

Frank M. Cole, southwestern manager 
for the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
and president of the Radial Warehouse 
Corporation, has returned from an ex- 
tended trip which included eastern mar- 
kets and Florida. While in the East Mr. 
Cole, who is also president of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, made final 
arrangements for the annual convention 
of that organization in Philadelphia, 
June 14-15. He expects to go soon to 
Milwaukee and Chicago, to arouse inter- 
est in the convention among the mem- 
bership of the flour clubs there. 


WICHITA 

Demand for flour remains about un- 
changed, with mills running from 60 to 
75 per cent full time and reporting sales 
of from 85 to 40 per cent capacity. Last 
week a few bookings were reported to 
Holland and the West Indies. Quota- 
tions, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, 
April 16: short patent $8.90@9.30 bbl, 
straight $8.40@8.80, and clears $7.40@ 
7.80. 

NOTES 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, have re- 
turned from Chicago. 

E. F. Beyer, of the Beyer Grain Co., 
has returned from a four months’ trip 
to.€uba, Panama Canal Zone and Cali- 
fornia. 
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W. H. Townsend, West Indies repre. 
sentative of the Wichita Flour Mills Co, 
is expected to return from Cuba and the 
West Indies shortly. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., and Mrs. Jackman, are 
taking a pleasure trip, stopping in Kan. 
sas City and Excelsior Springs. They 
will go to Chicago before returning to 
Wichita. 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., is the company’s rep- 
resentative on the annual chamber of 
commerce trade trip which started April 
19. The train will go through the South. 
west. J. P. McGuire, of the grain de. 
partment of the mill, is a member of the 
American Legion band, which accom. 
panies the train. C. B. Moore, assistant 
sales manager for the Wichita Flour 
a Co., represents his company on this 
trip. 


ATCHISON 


The light flour demand of the previous 
week came to an absolute standstil! with 
the advance of April 14-15. Mills are un- 
able to sell anything at present. As buy- 
ers are pretty well taken care of for 
near-by shipment, it is improbable that 
there will be much flour booked, unless 
there is a recession in prices. Shippin 
directions are slowing up, and all three 
local mills curtailed their capacity last 
week. Cash wheat premiums are 1@X 
higher, with an undifferent demand from 
millers, who continue to cut down their 
stocks. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
April 17, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $8.80@9 bbl, straight $8.50 
@8.70, first clear $6.50@6.70; soft wheat 
short patent $8.80@9, straight $3.50@ 
8.70, first clear $7.40@7.60. 


J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
——e Co., was in Kansas City last 
week, 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business is little changed. Some 
fair-sized bookings by bakers produced 
a fairly satisfactory volume last week, 
but there was no general taking hold by 
the trade. Specifications on old con- 
tracts are coming very slowly. Contin- 
ued interest is shown by the foreign 
trade. A very active inquiry came last 
week from both Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica. No sales were made to the former, 
but a small amount of clear grade flour 
was sold to the West Indies. [Suyers 
are asking quotations for both current 
and new crop flour. Mills are reluctant 
to accept offers at this early date for the 
latter, although a small amount his been 
sold, basis the July options. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent $8.80@8.90 bbl, straight $8.40, first 
clear $7@7.30, and second clear $6.90. 


NOTES 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., left Apri! 16 
a business trip to Chicago and other 
points. 

Ernest A. Wall, of the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, wil 
leave this week for a business ‘rip to 
eastern points. 


J. K. Pickerill, who has been with the 
sales department of the Consvlidated 
Flour Mills Co. for several years, has tt 
signed to become sales manager ‘or the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 


NEBRASKA 


There was very little activity in flow 
trade circles last week. It was impo 
sible, millers said, to get new business # 
the advanced prices. Mills in the Omabt 
territory operated at about haif time 
The movement of wheat to this ma 
continued extremely light, with eno 
good milling stuff coming in to sup 
the demand. 

* # 

At a hearing before Examiner Tresis 
in Omaha on April 15 the Burlingto 
Railroad attempted to justify its nef 
publication eliminating transit on grél 
at Denver where transit already 
been permitted at Omaha. The Burling 
ton’s old publication has for years © 
ried a provision that two stops would 
allowed on grain, and if its new P 
cation be allowed by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission it will mean an it 
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crease of from 8c to l4c per 100 lbs on 
coarse grain from points in Nebraska to 
all points beyond Denver. The Omaha 
Grain Exchange, in conjunction with the 
Denver Grain Exchange, is vigorously 
opposing the proposed change. At the 
hearing the Omaha Grain Exchange was 
represented by John A. Kuhn, traffic 
manager. 
Leicn Leste. 


SALINA 


Flour trade is light, the advance in 
prices having had the effect of slowing 


down business. Shipping instructions 
are normal for the season. Wheat move- 
ment is negligible, due to the almost im- 
passable roads. Quotations, April 15, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: short 
patent, 58.70@9.10 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.30 
@8.50; straight grade, $8.20@8.40. 
NOTES 
The o!d Barrett Mill, long a landmark 
at Hoisington, Kansas, recently was 
burned. The loss was small, the mill 
not being in operation. 


L. (. Shellabarger, president, and J. 
M. Allen, member of the board of direc- 
tors, of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co. beih of Decatur, Ill., attended the 
quarter'y meeting of the board held here 
on Apri! 13. 


OKLAHOMA 


The (jour movement continues light, 
with the same situation prevailing as for 


several weeks. An expectation of buy- 
ers tha’ prices soon will be materially 
lower is on important factor in the situa- 


Mill operations generally are low, 
few reporting full runs. Soft wheat, 
short patent flour sold at $9.60@9.70 bbl, 
straight patent $9.10@9.20; hard wheat 


tion. 


short patent $9.20@9.30, and straight 
patent s8.70@8.80. 
NOTES 
W. J. Kerr has established a feed mill 


at Evening Shade, Ark. 

The annual meeting of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held April 
24-25, at Houston. 

The Texas Public Utilities Co. has pur- 
chased the plant of the Llano (Texas) 


Milling & Mfg. Co. P. L. Barker was 
retained as manager. 
J. Lloyd Ford, president of the Shaw- 


nee (Okla.) Milling Co., attended the 


meeting of the Corn Millers’ National 
Federation at St. Louis recently. 

The Whyte Feed Mills, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., have sold their retail feed store 


at Rison, Ark., to W. H. Glover & Sons. 
It had been operated by the Southern 
Feed Co. 


Walter A. Barlow, general manager 
of the Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas., has been appointed in- 
dustrial director of the Amarillo board 
of city development. 

George S. Colby has been employed as 
superintendent of the Houston, Texas, 
port commission. He will have charge 
of the latter’s new 1,000,000-bu grain ele- 
vator, which will be completed in May. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and Frank 
Kell, president of the Wichita Falls 
(Texas ) Mill & Elevator Co., have been 
invited to address the Oklahoma Millers’ 
League during its annual meeting at 
Enid in May, 

T. C. Thatcher, vice president and 
Manager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., Karl E. Humphrey, 
President of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., G. G. Sohlberg, presi- 
dent of the Acme Milling Co., and John 
Maney, vice president of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., will represent 
the Oklahoma Millers’ League at the 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation, Chicago, April 22-23. 

The establishment of one of the first 


-~ mills on the frontier of Texas over 
G years ago is recalled by the death in 
ainesville, Texas, of Mrs. Mary Isa- 


_ Whaley, aged 81, widow of the late 
2 0. A. Whaley. The Whaleys went in- 
ee before the Civil War. The 
be 7 mill in Cooke County served 
nae of the Texas frontier and much 
eaten. of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tons of Indian Territory adjoining. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The majority of sales reported by mill- 
ers in this market are those of soft wheat 
flour to the southern trade. Demand 
generally is quiet, however, and limited 
to immediate requirements. Shipping in- 
structions usually accompany orders. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Because of deplet- 
ed stocks the southern trade is compelled 
to buy fairly often, although the major- 
ity of sales are for small amounts, usu- 
ally accompanied by shipping specifica- 
tions. This kind of buying will, no doubt, 
continue for the balance of the crop 
year. 

Hard Wheat Flour.——Demand for hard 
wheat flour is very quiet. Many bakers 
have sufficient booked to last them the 
balance of the crop year, and those who 
have not will not be in the market for 
large amounts. Practically all new busi- 
ness is for immediate shipment, but 
shipping instructions are slow on old 
bookings. 

Exports.—Business was quiet last week 
and largely confined to sales for imme- 
diate shipment to Latin America. Some 
interest is being shown by the United 
Kingdom, but little business has resulted. 
Price competition is gradually righting 
itself, however, and it is likely that some 
sales will be made before the beginning 
of the new crop year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, April 17: soft winter short 
patent $8.50@8.90 bbl, straight $7.60@ 
8.10, first clear $6.60@7.10; hard winter 
short patent $8.20@8.70, straight $7.50 
@7.90, first clear $6.25@6.75; spring first 
patent $8.40@8.80, standard patent $8.10 
@8.50, first clear $6.60@7.10. 


WHEAT 


Demand for soft winter wheat is light, 
although scattered mill buying absorbed 
practically all cars offered last week. 
Track offerings of hard wheat are scarce. 
Milling demand is light. Receipts last 
week were 141 cars, against 147 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, April 17: 
No. 1 red $1.78 bu, No. 2 red $1.77@ 
1.79, No. 3 red $1.74@1.75; No. 2 hard, 
$1.70@1.72. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

activity 

MOO BEART cc ceievervoonyes 31 
Previous week ... 39 
- SO eer . 23 
TWO FORTS GOO occecicqece 30,600 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOP AWR]AT cccccsvcesvess 36,400 42 
Previous week a 46 
Wear ABO .cccscees . 40 
Two years ABO .....-eeee0e 41,900 48 


Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
City, was a recent visitor in this market. 

E, T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., was in Kansas City last 
week, 

Reynier Van Evera, of the Reynier 
Van Evera Co., Kansas City, called at 
this office last week. 

Clem Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office last week. 

Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, stopped in St. Louis on 
his way home last week. 

T. F. Gallagher, manager of the flour 
department of the J. T. Taylor Broker- 
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age Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., representative 
of the Marshall Hall Milling Co., vis- 
ited the mill last week. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour demand was fair for immediate 
and 30-day shipment last week, but 
European offers were too far out of line 
to permit any flour being worked through 
New Orleans. The trade with Latin 
America remained about normal. 

Flour prices, April 15: 


co Winter— . 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.15 $8.50 $9.70 
95 per cent ....... 8.90 8.10 8.85 
100 per cent ...... 8.60 7.85 7.45 
Cut ccccccccoccncs 8.20 7.65 7.10 
First clear ....... 7.85 7.25 6.05 
Second clear ..... eee 6.95 5.65 

Semolina, 5%c Ib 


A total of 24,094 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended April 15, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 5,010 
bags; Santiago, 1,275; Colon, 1,200; 
Puerto Limon, 2; Panama City, 970; 
Guayaquil, 1,420; Bahia, 112; Cozumel, 
260; Belize, 20; Buenaventura, 500; 
Puerto Barrios, 1,900; Truxillo, 20. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Cienfuegos, 450; 
Bluefields, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,550; Vera Cruz, 1,000; Panama 
City, 350. 

Munson Line: Progreso, 1,000; Antilla, 
590; Havana, 2,150; Matanzas, 875; Car- 
denas, 450; Caibarien, 1,000; Nuevitas, 
1,250; Puerto Tarafa, 40. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags during the seven days 
ended April 15: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 875 La Ceiba ...... 237 
ARBtHIR ..cccees 690 Matanzas ...... 875 
Arecibo .....¢.. 250 Mayaguez ..... 620 
BIPOPA cccccrss 125 Nuevitas ...... 1,250 
MED 000s uewe> 112 Panama City .. 1,320 
(eee ERO PERSO. 22 acces 1,035 
Bluefields ..... 200 Port au Prince. 350 
Buenaventura . 600 Progreso ...... 1,000 
Caibarien ...... 1,000 Puerto Barrios. 1,900 
Cardenas ...... 450 Puerto Limon... 502 
Carmen ....... 95 Puerto Tarafa.. 40 
Cienfuegos ..... 450 San Juan ...... 2,371 
Colom -..cscccee 1,206 Santiago ...... 1,275 
Cozumel ....... 260 Truxillo ....... 20 
Guayaquil ..... 1,885 Vera Cruz..... 1,027 
Havana ......+. 12,333 


In addition to the above, 11,777 bus 
wheat passed through this port during 
the week ended April 15, as follows: 
Progreso 3,835 bus and Tampico 7,942; 
Ponce took 300 bags corn meal, Arroyo 
100, Mayaguez 775, Arecibo 250 and 
Aguadilla 50; also Nicuesa took 200 bags 
feed, Colon 90, San Juan 1,570, Maya- 
guez 175, Arroyo 100, Ponce 455, Arecibo 
150, Aguadilla 100, and Havana 1,056. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 24,000 
bus wheat, 62,850 bus rye, and 8,513 bus 
corn up to April 15. This is the largest 
amount of wheat the division has in- 
spected for shipment in many weeks. 
Elevator stocks on April 15 were as fol- 
lows: wheat, 127,000 bus; corn 120,000; 
oats, 444,000. 

Both the spot and future rice market 
continued dull. Inquiry from the interior 
was better, but rice was moving only in 
small parcels. Exports were small. The 
following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade, April 15: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to April 15 ....... 786,767 657,426 

Same period, 1926 ........ 929,382 690,255 
Sales— 

Season to April 15 ........ 76,306 366,907 


sig iibaie a 54,128 1,029,929 


Same period, 1926 


R. A. Tonry, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., is making a business trip 
through Louisiana. 

A. D. Brubaker, sales manager, south- 
ern district, for the Southern [Illinois 
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Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill., last week called on J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., representatives in this terri- 
tory. 

A. J. Palermo, manager of John E. 
Koerner & Co., spent a week calling on 
the trade along the Texas coast. 

P. L. Thomson, who has been visiting 
the trade in central Louisiana, has re- 
turned to his New Orleans office. 


W. H. Barnes, New Orleans manager 
for the Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo., and John D’Arcy, feed expert 
for the mill, spent several days in Baton 
Rouge, visiting Homes & Barnes, mill 
representatives there. 

The executive committee of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce has 
adopted a resolution and forwarded it to 
officials of the Texas & Pacific Railroad, 
asking them to defer demolition of the 
Westwego elevators. The request is 
based upon the prospect of an excep- 
tionally large grain movement this year, 
and the possibility that public facilities 
may be taxed beyond their capacity. 

R. A. SULLIVAN. 


MEMPHIS 


Higher prices fail to stimulate interest 
on the part of the flour buyer, and pur- 
chases are only for immediate require- 
ments. Distributors doubt that prices 
will hold, and are encouraged by crop 
reports to keep stocks at a minimum. 
Crop preparations still are delayed by 
unfavorable weather. The erratic move- 
ment of wheat quotations has resulted 
in a wide range in prices asked for same 
grades, but all are higher. 

Quotations, April 16, basis cotton 98's, 
f.o.b.. Memphis, car lots: soft winter 
short patents $9.75@10.50 bbl, standard 
patents $8.75@9.50, blended patents $8.50 
@8.75; western soft patents $8.40@8.60, 
semihard patents $8@8.15; hard winter 
short patents $8.75@9, standard patents 
$8.50@8.75; spring wheat short patents 
$10@10.25, standard patents $9.25@9.75. 


* * 


Harry Douty, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is back from 
a business trip to Birmingham and 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
COTTONSEED MEAL DENIED 


Charges that have been made from 
time to time that northern and western 
dairy interests discriminate against cot- 
tonseed products have been investigated 
by the National Dairy Union and de- 
clared untrue. According to a bulletin 
recently issued by the union, answers 
have been received from 12 of the lead- 
ing dairy states to which queries were 
sent, and the reply received from Mis- 
souri is said to be typical: 

“There is no discrimination against 
cottonseed meal or other cottonseed prod- 
ucts by taxation or fees in Missouri. 
There are, of course, regulations as to 
labeling of oleomargarine under the state 
law, but no taxation or fees.” 

The National Dairy Union denies that 
southern products are discriminated 
against in the dairy states, and charges 
that the complaint of the oleomargarine 
industry relative to alleged discrimina- 
tion has been built up to gain sympathy. 
The bulletin issued by the union declares 
that but 2% per cent of cottonseed oil 
was used in the oleomargarine industry 
in 1924. It is pointed out that the dairy 
industry considers cottonseed meal as 
one of its most important protein feeds, 
and uses large quantities of it. 








NEW ENGLAND BAKERS BEG PRIZES 

The executive committee of the New 
England Bakers’ Association has au- 
thorized those in charge of arrangements 
for the Swampscott convention, May 23- 
25, to solicit members of the allied trades 
for prizes for various contests to be 
featured as a part of the entertainment 
program. A letter sent to allied trades- 
men by J. N. Lennon, Jr., chairman of 
the sports committee, invites contribu- 
tion of prizes, each to cost not more 
than $10. The donor’s name is to be 
attached to each prize. 

The letter does not invite cash con- 
tributions or donations to the expense 
fund of the convention. 
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CHICAGO 


The first two weeks in April were dis- 
appointing to. local flour dealers. Re- 
quirements of bakers and distributors 
have been light, indicating a falling off 
in the use of bakers’ products. Also, 
buyers are not disposed to load up with 
flour at present levels, when prospects 
for a big crop in the Southwest are so 
favorable. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Prices were ad- 
vanced 20@25c bbl last week, which 
checked interest by buyers. Sales were 
few, being only occasional cars of pat- 
ents. Clears were plentiful. There were 
some fair sales of first and second 
grades, as prices were so low that buyers 
could not pass them up. 

Hard Winter Flour—Mills offering 
flour at considerably below list prices se- 
cured some business last week, but buy- 
ing was not active. Sales were generally 
in small lots of 95 per cent patents, 
straights, and clears. 

Soft Winter Flour—Buyers were in 
the market only when forced to replenish 
their stocks. Some car lots of Pacific 
Coast patents and clears from central 
states were disposed of, but cracker and 
pie bakers disregarded the low offers 
made by some mills. 

Rye Flour—Shipping instructions are 
fair, but new business is very dull. Buy- 
ers are not interested in price conces- 
sions, and sales consisted of only a few 
single car lots. Dark has been neglected 
for some time, and offerings have been 
plentiful. An inquiry was received by a 
local broker last week for a round lot, 
but the buyer’s ideas as to price were 
so low that the mill would not consider 
the bid. The local output totaled 2,000 
bbls last week, the same as the week pre- 
vious. White was quoted, April 17, at 
$5.10@5.40 bbl, jute, medium $4.85@5.15 
and dark $3.70@4. 

Durum.—The semolina market is very 
unsatisfactory. Shipping directions con- 
tinue to slow up, and new business re- 
mains stagnant. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, April 17, at 4%c lb, bulk; stand- 
ard semolina, 44%c; No. 3 semolina, 434c; 
durum patent, 44,@4%c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
April 17, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.30@9 bbl, standard patent 
$7.95@8.50, first clear $6.60@7.25, sec- 
ond clear $4.20@4.65; hard winter short 

atent $8.30@8.75, 95 per cent patent 

7.85@8.30, straight $7.65@8.05, first 
clear $6.50@7.10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.90, standard patent $7.85@ 
8.25, straight $7.70@8.10, first clear $6.60 
@7.15. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

AMTTD THB nccccccccvccces 33,000 82 
Previous week .......+++6+ 35,000 88 
WOOF BHO cccccccccecccccs 20,000 50 
TWO YOAFS AHO .cccccceces 34,000 85 

SPECIAL TRAIN FOR BAKERS 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., is 


anxious that bakers and others who plan 
to travel to St. Louis for the retail bak- 
ers’ convention on the special train out 
of Chicago should make reservations at 
once. He has arranged for a special 
train over the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
leaving Chicago on May 2 at 10 p.m., and 
has secured a reduced fare on the certifi- 
cate plan. When buying tickets, bakers 
and others are urged to get a certificate, 
regardless of the distance they have to 
travel. Mr. Weinstein’s address is 332 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was firm last 
week. Business was restricted on ac- 
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count of light receipts. Mill buyers 
picked up the better grades of hard win- 
ters at firm premiums, but only a few 
cars of red winter wheat were received, 
and spot holdings are extremely low. It 
was reported that a local elevator bought 
a small cargo of No, 2 northern wheat 
at 1¥%4c over old May, to come from Du- 
luth and to be delivered by May 20. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 8@10c 
over May, No. 2 red 6@9c over, No. 3 
red 4@8c over; No. 1 hard 7@10c over, 
No. 2 hard 5@9c over, No. 3 hard 8@7c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 3@10c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 2@8c over, No. 1 
northern 2@8c over. 


CASH RYE 


The local cash market on rye was 
practically unchanged, with No. 2 going 
around Ie under May. Business was re- 
stricted, as receipts were very light. Mill 
buyers picked up the better grades of- 
fered. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended April 17, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

c-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1926 1925 19 1925 


26 
Flour, bbis..... 204 183 140 132 
Wheat, bus.... 170 96 290 276 
Corn, bus...... 819 796 449 1,783 
Oats, bus...... 945 748 887 1,834 
Be, BORicccss. 9 11 6 94 
Barley, bus.... 144 76 60 33 
NOTES 


C. R. Mahan, of the Hannibal (Mo.) 
Milling Co., called on the trade here last 
week. 

F. E. Bennett, of the Bennett Milling 
Co., Geneva, visited the trade here re- 
cently. 

W. P. Ronan, flour broker, spent a few 
days in Minneapolis. last week, visiting 
mill connections. 

E. S. Miller, of the Miller Cereal Mills, 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago on April 
12, calling on the trade. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was a re- 
cent visitor to this market. 

R. J. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, was in Chicago April 15-16. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, has applied for mem- 
bership on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the durum 
department of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in Chi- 
cago. 

W. S. Weiss, of the La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn., visited E. G. Dahl, 
Chicago, on April 16. He was returning 
from the East. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander. Corporation, Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago on his way back 
from the East. 

F. A. Pravitz, secretary and sales 
manager for the Red Crown Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, called on the trade 
here last week. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., flour brokers, is back at his office 
after being confined to his home two 
weeks by illness. 

R. Douglas Stuart, vice president of 
the Quaker Oats Co., has been elected 
president of the Chicago Council of the 
Boy Scouts of. America. 

Graduating exercises for the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking will be 
held at its headquarters, 1135 Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, on April 24. 

The John S. Metcalf Co., grain eleva- 
tor engineer and constructor, has moved 
its offices from 108 South La Salle 
Street to 111 West Jackson Boulevard. 


L. B. Chapman, president of the Wal- 






nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, after spend g a few days in this 
market last week, left on a trip through 
Illinois and Missouri. 

Jackson Bros. & Co. on April 15 cele- 
brated their fiftieth anniversary of active 
business in grain stocks and bonds. 
Their offices were filled with flowers, and 
congratulatory messages were received 
from many parts of the world. 


H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., stopped 
in Chicago April 16 en route to Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and New York. 
He expects to return to Chicago for the 
opening session of the Millers’ National 
Federation meeting on April 22. 


MILWAUKEE 


An advance of 6@8c bu in wheat last 
week failed to make an impression on 
the flour market. While sales were per- 
haps more numerous, the volume of busi- 
ness was no greater, and buyers still are 
reluctant to purchase more than their 
current requirements dictate. 

The unsatisfactory price situation con- 
tinues to have an adverse effect on busi- 
ness. A few mills apparently are going 
to extremes in their eagerness to boo 
business. Shipping directions remain 
slow, although local mill operations were 
on a somewhat larger scale last week 
than in the previous one. Quotations, 
April 17: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $9.10@9.50 bbl, straight 
$8.65@9, first clear $6.80@7.15, and sec- 
ond clear $4.50@5.10, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Customers of southwestern mills in this 
territory are gauging their purchases 
strictly by their necessities. The prob- 
abilities of new crop flour are being con- 
sidered earlier than usual this year. 
Meanwhile some buying is being done to 
avoid emergencies. Confidence in values 
was destroyed loug ago. Quotations, 
April 17: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
flour $8.80@9.25 bbl, straight $8.45@8.75, 
and first clear $6.60@6.90, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

While the cash rye market has exhibit- 
ed considerable strength in sympathy 
with wheat, customers of rye mills mani- 
fest no greater interest than before. 
Very few new orders are being received 
by the mills, which are able to maintain 
a fair rate of production by reason of 
standing orders. There is absolutely no 
export support to the market. While the 
supply of desirable milling rye is prob- 
ably close to the point of exhaustion, it 
is of less concern than ordinarily, because 
of the stagnant flour market. Prices are 
nominally higher, but mill asking limits 
mean little. Quotations, April 17: fancy 
rye patent $5.40@5.50 bbl, pure white 
$5.25@5.385, medium $4.85@5.05, pure 
dark $3.85@3.95, and ordinary dark $3.50 
@3.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 11-17 ....... 12,000 4,000 33 
Previous week .... 12,000 3,000 25 
Veer OBO .cccceses 12,000 6,650 65 
Two years ago..... 2B,000 8 ccose ee 
Three years ago... 16,000 4,500 28 
Four years ago.... 16,000 ..... os 
Five years ago..... 24,000 2,011 9 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending April 17, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 24,470 11,890 30,520 21,830 
Wheat, bus.. 44,800 23,800 57,967 65,106 
Corn, bus.... 41,440 72,520 118,011 416,834 
Oats, bus.... 140,400 225,000 117,673 193,963 
Barley, bus.. 117,900 160,770 19,140 62,816 
Rye, bus..... 15,565 11,320 7,550 120,321 


Cash grain prices advanced sharply 
last week, especially for bread grains. 
Receipts continued light, and demand 
moderate. Closing quotations, April 17: 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat $1.67 
@1.78 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.73@1.75, 
No. 1 red winter $1.77@1.79, No. 1 du- 
rum $1.43@1.45; No. 2 rye, 90%4@91%4c; 
No. 3 white oats, 483@43%2c; malting bar- 
ley 68@78e, pearling 73@74c. 

NOTES 


Although the city of Milwaukee will 
not observe daylight saving, trading on 
*change will be advanced one hour, be- 
ginning April 26. 


Melchoir Steiner, of J. & M. Steiner, 
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wholesale grocers, died April 13, aged 
The firm is well known tn flour circles 
having developed a consideraple jobbing 
business in recent years. 

News comes from Superior, Wis., that 
the Itasca Elevator Co. will add 15 cop. 
crete storage tanks of 600,000 bus capac. 
ity. This will increase the Superior ter. 
minal capacity to 19,393,000 bus. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Decker and 
son, James, have returned home from a 
trip to New Orleans and Biloxi, Miss, 
Mr. Decker is vice president and genera] 
sales manager of the Chase Bag Co. 


The branch of the Nebraska Consolj- 
dated Mills Co, will be moved May | 
from 317 Caswell Block, 114 Grand Aye. 
nue, to a suite in the new Century Build. 
ing. Ray S. Knowlton is branch map- 
ager. 

Construction of a new “E” elevator at 
Milwaukee by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway will begin at once, 
the general contract having been placed 
with the Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago. Completion of the new 
house, with a capacity of 1,250,000 bus or 
more, is expected to effect material im- 
provement in the grain business of Mil- 
waukee. 

L. E. Mever. 





MIDWEST SHIPPERS HOLD 
MEETING IN CHICAGO 


* Cuuicaco, Inu.—The annual meeting of 
the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board 
was held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, April 13. About 500 shippers 
and railroad representatives were pres- 
ent, and reports covering general indus- 
trial and railroad operating conditions 
were submitted. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, is chairman 
of the grain products committee of this 
board. He reported that indications for 
the next three months are for a slight 
reduction in the movement of grain 
products, compared with tue past three 
months, but that business is normal for 
this time of the year. He also stated 
that there was every indication that the 
volume of business during the nex! three 
months would compare favorably with 
that of a year ago. 

The following officers were re-clected 
for the ensuing year: general chairman, 
Robert C. Ross, general traffic manager 
for Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc; 4l- 
ternate chairman, John L. Bowlus, man- 
ager of the traffic department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee ; gen- 
eral secretary, Robert Hula, traffic mar- 
ager of the Clayton Mark Co., Chicago. 





F. M. COLE TO BE GUEST 
OF CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Frank M. Cole, Kansas 
City, president of the National ['ederat- 
ed Flour Clubs, will be the guest of 
honor at the dinner of the Chicago Flour 
Club to be held at the Atlantic Hotel o 
May 13. Mr. Cole has recently returned 
from a visit to several of the eastem 
clubs. 

Delegates to the annual convention of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, t0 
be held at Philadelphia June 14-15, wil 
be elected, and an amendment to tht 
constitution of the Chicago Flour Club 
will be voted upon. This provides for! 
change in the clause regarding member 
ship, and would permit allied trades me 
to become members. Several mewbers 
the Milwaukee Flour Club are expected 
to attend. Fred Larsen, president of tht 
club, is anxious that the members tum 
out in large numbers to honor the pres 
dent of the national organization. 

Mr. Cole also has signified his inte 
tion of attending the next mecting # 
the Milwaukee Flour Club, on May 1+ 





BAKERY OFFICES TO BE MOVED 


Curcaco, Inu.—The Chicago office @ 
the Bakeries Service Corporation 
the Continental Baking Corporation 
be moved to New York, on April 
M. Lee Marshall, president of the for 
mer, has charge of the buying of fou 
and other commodities for the Cost 
nental. 
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SPIRITUAL REGENERATION 


It has been said that the milling in- 
dustry needs a spiritual regeneration. 
This is true, but it needs more than that. 
One hesitates to say anything against 
spiritual revivals, whatever their short- 
comings, because a renewal of the spirit, 
a new birth of courage and morale, of 
the will to do and dare, whether in the 
individual, the race or an industry, is 
essential if progress is to be made. There 
must be vision and the will to do. 

Revivals are subject to backsliding. 
If they are only a matter of spiritual 
experince and momentary exaltation 
and de not result in a change of life and 


conduct, they do little more than reveal 
the emotional resources of the individual. 
The period of the World War was one 
of great emotional exaltation,—and ev- 
erybod, knows what followed. Life can- 
not be lived always on its highest levels. 


What :illers need is some form of com- 
which shall prevent backsliding. 


pulsior 

Millers get together in their meetings 
and conferences, gather some inspiration, 
resolve upon better practices, a finer 


spirit «f helpfulness and co-operation, 
and then go home and run their business 


in the same old way. As a consequence, 
they lose faith in themselves and in each 
other, in the possibility of improvement, 
in their own integrity and that of the in- 
dustry. It seems that the industry does 
not carry the germ of its own salvation. 
It is customary for them to blame each 
other and the industry for this situation. 
’ That is the fashion. It is the first and 
obvious explanation which offers itself. 
But they are not entirely to blame. Rec- 


ognition of that fact will help toward 
finding « solution of the difficulty. The 


fact of the matter is, and they know it, 
that they are caught in a network of 
conditions largely beyond their control, 
and some immediate adjustment to them 


has to he made, and this looks like bad 
faith. ‘theoretically they lay a task on 
human nature beyond its capacity. As 
well hitch a horse to a mountain, or a 
wagon to a star, and expect that they 
shall be moved. 


The trouble with the milling business 
is that there is something wrong with 
the conditions under which it operates. 
Conditions must be changed, and not 
merely the mental attitude toward them. 


Efforts to change the mental attitude 
through moral suasion and spiritual re- 


generation have gotten nowhere, except 
for short periods. They are followed by 
a relapse to the old situation. A man 


sick with the palsy is not cured merely 
by thinking himself well. When condi- 
tions are favorable the millers, even the 
Incompetent ones, make money,—and, be- 
hold! the spiritual regeneration of the 
industry has been accomplished. When 
they are unfavorable they come in for a 
bad time, and the industry gets much 
abuse, 

Nearly all the evils of the business 
are due to its overcapacity and over- 
production, Competition is so keen that 
creased production must be had to get 
costs down to the point where a profit 
'S possible. There are two ways in which 
proved conditions may be brought 
about, —cither through the actual elim- 
ination of capacity and production, by 
disastrous competition or otherwise, or 
Y Some kind of control over production 
which shall have the same effect. 
other devices are temporary makeshifts. 
There is one thing certain, and it con- 
stitutes the deep foundation for an abid- 
ing optimnism,—the milling industry will 
survive, and it must and will survive on 
4 profitable basis, It cannot survive on 
any other. If those who are now in 

tge of its plants cannot put it on a 
Profitable basis, they will have to give 
way to cthers who can. If those now in 
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. charge want to hold their jobs and save 
their investments they must get the busi- 


ness on that basis. One of the surest 
ways of doing this is to bring about a 
condition where the entire industry can 
function at a profit. That is the prob- 
lem. If the present generation of mill- 
ers cannot solve it, they will have to 
walk the plank. 


TOLEDO 

Business with the mills is still rather 
slow, although there was a sign of slight 
improvement last week, possibly trace- 
able to the increased strength in wheat. 
Prices are now working back to a point 
near the previous high at Toledo. It is 
hard to say to what extent this last ad- 
vance may have inspired greater confi- 
dence among buyers, although it is felt 
that the domestic wheat situation has ele- 
ments of strength in it. Nevertheless, 
there are many who feel that the wheat 
market is a treacherous affair, because 
it is dominated to such an extent by 
speculative influences. 

Sales of flour being made by the mills 
are comparatively small both in amounts 
and numbers, and are for near-by abso- 
lute requirements. There seems to be 
no disposition for buyers to anticipate 
their requirements of soft wheat flour 
to any extent. Millers are getting 
cleaned up on past bookings, and current 
sales are necessary to maintain the pres- 
ent rate of operation, which is showing a 
tendency steadily to decline. There are 
many mills not operating half capacity. 
It is difficult, under these conditions, to 
sell flour at a profit. 

Millers are putting up a fight to get 
their prices, but constantly some instance 
arises where the last point of resistance 
is reached by some mill, and then a con- 
cession in price is made which is widely 
reported and carries its demoralizing ef- 
fect. With advancing prices a little more 
firmness will probably be in evidence, 
and it may enable some mills to make 
the only possible hedge against wheat 
stocks through the sale of flour. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, April 16, at $8.50@8.75 
bbl, and local springs at $8.80, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were not in the market, 
but the Toledo grain trade was bidding 
$1.7434 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, on April 16. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOT BEET oc cccccssccsees 34,100 71 
Previous week ........... 33,500 70 
OD.. BO cccswscccvsiccces 26,500 55 
Two years ago ............ 31,700 69 


Three years ago .......... 19,700 41 
. CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 11-17 ....... 72,900 33,932 46% 
Previous week .... 69,660 34,969 50 
WOOF GSO ecccesese 97,260 43,253 44 
Two years ago.... 83,610 44,277 53 
Three years ago... 89,550 38,761 43 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments at Toledo for 
the week ending April 17: 
-Receipts— -Shipments—, 


1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 77,000 26,600 24,650 339,535 

Corn, bus.... 35,000 8,750 34,985 50,935 

Oats, bus.... 65,600 32,800 27,850 8,775 
NOTES 


The Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, is 
increasing the capacity of its mill to 
800 bbls. 
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C. Diebold, of C. Diebold & Sons, bak- 
ers, Newark, is seriously ill, and is not 
expected to live. 

Fred C. Tullis, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, last week was in 
Columbus and Pittsburgh. 

C. H. Culbertson, Columbus, who has 
been representing the Kaw Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, has resigned. 

R. D. Patton, of the Ansted & Burk 
Co., miller, Springfield, has returned 
from his European trip in much im- 
proved health. ; 

W. F. Steele, Columbus, is no longer 
representing the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., but has been succeeded by 
R. R. McClure. 

W. E. Henry, sales manager, western 
division, for the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis, has been visiting at Cir- 
cleville, on a vacation. 

W. W. Cavagna, Cincinnati, for many 
years with the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, is representing the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Don Kern, representing the Sheffield 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was in Co- 
lumbus last week and attended the meet- 
ing of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion. 

David Anderson, retired miller, To- 
ledo, Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
grain, Toledo, and Edgar Thierwechter, 
of the Emery Thierwechter Co., miller, 
Oak Harbor, are in a party which has 
gone to French Lick Springs, Ind., on an 
outing. 

R. R. Cook, who recently resigned 
from the National Milling Co., Toledo, 
and who formerly was with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, for seven 
years, part of which time was spent in 
this territory, has arranged to go with 
the Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, in 
the sales department, effective at once. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour buyers in the Southeast were 
not disposed to follow the upward trend 
of values last week. However, slightly 
increased sales were reported by some 
mills, although others had a very light 
business. Notwithstanding the fact that 
jobbers have been following a hand-to- 
mouth policy for some time, shipping in- 
structions on old bookings are holding 
up fairly well, and mills have been op- 
erating at slightly more than 50 per cent 
of capacity. The aggregate volume of 
business is about equal to the average 
of the past three years for this period. 

The chief interest centers in develop- 
ments of the new wheat crop, and no 
unusual change is expected for some 
weeks. Flour prices responded to the 
upward trend of wheat last week, 
though mills were not hasty in advancing 
prices. Quotations, April 17: short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $10@10.25 bu; stand- 
ard patent $8.75@9, straights $8.50@8.75, 
first clears $7.75@8.25. 

Moderate sales of Minnesota and west- 
ern flours are reported by rehandlers. 
Quotations, April 17: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-Ib cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.50@10 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $8.75@9.25; standard 
grades, 30@60c less. 

The movement of soft winter wheat is 
extremely light. With the recent ad- 
vance in price it is expected that there 
may be more liberal offerings. No. 2 
red wheat, with bill, April 17, was quot- 
ed at $1.92 bu, Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly 





capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 11-17 ...... 150,420 80,034 53.2 
Previous week .. 168,520 87,567 52.2 
VOOr BBO .ecccce 157,020 81,996 62.2 


Two years ago... 181,320 
Three years ago.. 197,730 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Grain Exchange: 


April 17 April 10 

Viour, Obie ....cccccceve 46,100 44,500 

Wee, BB scp ccccpecce 531,000 528,500 

GOR PE fcc cp eccpscces 197,500 186,500 

CS EE. ea dcccsecscces 291,500 299,000 
NOTES 


The receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week totaled 157 cars. 

The Kingsport (Tenn.) Bakery, Inc., 
with $25,000 capital, has been incorpo- 
rated. 
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J. A. Tate & Co., with $25,000 capital, 
have incorporated to engage in the flour 
business at Greensboro, N. C. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers were heartened last week when 
demand for flour was stronger, and many 
commitments were made, following the 
rising wheat market in Chicago. There 
was even some export inquiry. Offerings, 
as usual, were well below the market. 
Quotations, f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-Ib 
sacks, carload lots, April 16: best soft 
winter patent $9.25 bbl, straights $7.75; 
Kansas hard winter wheat, $9.25; spring, 
$9.25; clears, in jutes, first $6.50, second 
$6. 


W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


There was considerable activity in the 
flour trade last week. Smaller bakers 
came in for a to cover their needs 
for the next 60 days. The sharp ad- 
vances in option prices were followed 
promptly by the mills. 

Quotations, April 16: northwestern 
spring patents $9.10@9.50 bbl, second 
patents $8.75@8.90; Kansas top family 
patents $8.75@8.90, second patents $8.45 
@8.70; winter wheat top patents $8.90@ 
9.25, second patents $8.50@8.75. 


NOTES 


The Norfolk Feed Milling Co. has been 
reorganized, with B. F. Metzger presi- 
dent, and J. Heller secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association has joined with a number of 
other organizations in asking the city 
council to inaugurate daylight saving time 
time in Norfolk from April 25 to Oct. 1. 
Many farmers are opposing it. 

JoserpH A. Lestiez, Jr. 





MUNICIPAL ELEVATOR AT 
NORFOLK MAY BE SUCCESS 


Norrotx, Va.—The experiment of the 
city of Norfolk in operating its munici- 
pal elevator, after cancellation of its 
lease to the Rosenbaum interests, prom- 
ises to work out well, after all, accord- 
ing to Barton Myers, chairman of the 
city port commission. The elevator is 
now half filled with grain, it moved a 
large quantity in March, and has in view 
shipments from Canadian territory as 
soon as the northern rivers are open. 
E. J. Martin, former manager for the 
Rosenbaum interests here, is running the 
elevator, which has failed to pay its way 
up to this time, and which must begin 
operations on a paying basis this year 
to make it successful, under the law by 
which bonds were issued for its con- 
struction. 





INDIANA MILLERS, BAKERS TO 
HOLD MEETING ON MAY 18-19 


The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold its early summer meeting at Pur- 
due University, La Fayette, on May 18- 
19. The gathering will be held in con- 
junction with the Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation and the domestic science depart- 
ment of Purdue University. 

It is expected that much good will re- 
sult from this joint meeting, according 
to Charles B. Riley, secretary of the 
millers’ association. 





LIABILITY OF EXPORTERS 


That an agreement for a sale of goods 
for export requires the seller to deliver 
f.o.b. vessel at the port whence shipment 
is to be made imposes no obligation upon 
him so far as concerns the actual expor- 
tation, according to the decision of the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court in the case of Krauter vs. 
Menchacatorre et al. (195 N. Y. Supp. 
861). It was held that such a contract 
did not charge the seller with liability for 
an export tax. The title to the goods 
passes when the seller puts the goods 
on board. The actual exportation is the 
concern of the buyer alone. The court 
added that, even if the tax be payable 
before the goods can be placed on board, 
nevertheless it is the buyer’s duty to 


ay it. 
Bey. A. L. H. Srreer. 
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<Dlemories of the Vermilion 


(Continued from page 224.) 


were conducted according to the Masonic rites, and I remember 
standing beside Charles L. Roos during the ceremonies. 

After Mr. Doebler’s death, a company was formed to operate 
the mill, of which the late William E. Burwell, once cashier of the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, became the manager. 
Mr. Burwell was inexperienced in milling, and I imagine his ad- 
ministration was not very successful. I remember going to 
Hastings once or twice to see him, but I refrained from revisiting 
the mill, preferring not to disturb my former associations with 
which Mr. Espenschied was so closely connected. 


EYMOUR CARTER was the next successor to the domain of 

the “Duke of Hastings.” For many years he had been in the 
milling business at Quincy, IIl., with the Taylor mill. His youth, 
as he subsequently told me of it, must have been rather a depress- 
ing and arduous one, for his mother was left a widow when he 
was a small boy and their struggle for a living had been hard, 
no doubt leaving its impress on his subsequent life. At the time 
Mr. Carter came to Hastings he had gradually acquired some 
means, sufficient at least to enable him to effect the purchase of 
the mill. He had not been long in his new location when Mrs. 
Carter died. 

Shortly after his advent the mill was enlarged and newly 
equipped, and Mr. Espenschied financed the rebuilding and im- 
provements. The completion of this work was marked by a 
celebration at the Hastings Hotel, attended by prominent citizens 
and a delegation from Minneapolis, of which I was a member. 
Mr. Espenschied was present, of course, and received an ovation. 
The dinner was elaborate, the speech making extensive, and excel- 
lent champagne was generously served. The clerk of the hotel 
took charge of this feature of the entertainment and, while he 
saw that the guests were liberally supplied, he deemed it but in 
accord with the spirit of the occasion that he himself should take 
toll of the liquid grist coming to his mill. In collecting this he 
unfortunately overestimated his capacity, and one of the memories 
that come back to me, associated with the Gardner mill, is the 
spectacle of the clerk, overcome with his frequent libations, sitting 
hilariously down amid empty bottles and champagne coolers, 
waving a glass in his hand and inviting the departing guests to 
stay and have s’more on the house. We left him, happy in his 
downfall and rejoicing in the success of the occasion, which, by 
this time, he believed had been arranged in his honor and for his 
exclusive enjoyment. 

Years passed, and once again, for the last time, I think, I 
visited Hastings. It was to attend the second marriage of Mr. 
Carter. ‘The ceremony was at the church, followed by a recep- 
tion at the residence of the bride’s parents. Previous to the 
wedding a few of us, including Mr. Espenschied, assembled at the 
old house and visited the mill. It was a mellow, calm summer 
afternoon, and the old mansion, eloquent of the lives of those to 
whom it had given friendly shelter in the past, stood in its simple 
dignity and charm, its doors wide open to the wedding guests. 
The shadows of the great trees fell silently upon 
the wide and close-clipped lawn. The perfume 
of flowers, planted and cared for by vanished 
hands, filled the air, and, as always, came the 
sound of falling waters, faintly and pleasantly on 
the ear; the overtone of the human activity which 
had long marked the place. 


MONG the others I wandered about the fa- 
miliar spot, waiting for the hour of the wed- 
ding, and thinking of the days gone by, of former 
scenes and friends no longer within the touch of 
hands. Such was my last glimpse of the old 
place, and I am content to leave it so, enshrined 
among the very pleasant memories of my life. 

He who was then the miller of Hastings mar- 
ried, and lived in the old house for awhile. Then 
adversity befell him and he made place for his 
successors, and not long since Seymour Carter died. I think of 
him as one who had more than his share of discouragements in 
life; a gentle, thoughtful, kindly man and a faithful friend. 

Only the other day I received a recent photograph of Mr. 
Espenschied, inscribed with his autograph and a written message 
in which he honors me by the reassurance of his friendship. It 
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The Banquet Scene 


set me thinking of the years that have so quickly passed since I 
first met him, and of all they have brought to him, to me, and to 
our mutual friends, in the joys and sorrows of our lives. In 
these memories comes no thought of him that is not associated 
with manifestations of his consideration and evidences of his 
thoughtful good will. In ways both large and small his friendship 
has shown itself, and “That best portion of a good man’s life; 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of love” 
make me thankful for his companionship on that part of life’s 
journey which we have traveled in sympathetic company. 


A I have seen him in his St. Louis home and when 
ever I have visited that city we have been much together, I 
unconsciously associate him with Hastings and the delightful old 
place he lived in as inseparably as if it had not been many year: 
since he left it, and, as I edited his reminiscences, the memories 
of the days when he was the “Duke of Hastings” thronged about 
me so hauntingly that I could not forbear to write of them. Alas, 
now that I have done so, I find them too evanescent and intangibl: 
to bear translation into print and still convey the poignant mes 
sage my heart would dictate, were it possible. Yet perhaps, if 
but feebly and imperfectly, what I have said may convey some 
idea of the value to others of the life he has led, and the tru: 
worth of his constant friendship and kindly sympathy. 


The Historic &spenschied Banquet 
of Oct. 12, 1898 


(Text and Engravings Reproduced from The Northwestern 
Miller of Nov. 18, 1898.) 


HAN Charles Espenschied, of Hastings, Minn., no miller is more univer 
T sally regarded with respect and affection by those who know him. If bh 

has enemies they are of such a cautious kind that they dare not show uj 
where his friends can see them. Therefore the recent complimentary dinne 
tendered him by the citizens of Hastings commemorating the remodeling an: 
enlarging of the famous Gardner mill was a peculiarly happy occasion, tho: 
oughly enjoyed by every one who was fortunate enough tv 
be present. 

Mr. Espenschied some years ago removed his place 0! 
residence from Hastings to St. Louis, but he continued to 
hold large property interests in the former place, chie 
among the same being the Gardner mill. This valuabl 
property was leased to Seymour Carter, its present opera 
tor, over a year ago. Mr. Carter was so successful in run 
ning the mill that it soon became apparent that its capacit) 
must be enlarged in order to keep up with the increasin; 
demand for its product. 

Mr. Espenschied expressed his confidence in the mil! 
in Mr. Carter and in Hastings as a milling point, by 
promptly meeting the emergency. Without hesitation bh: 
gave orders to weary ssmnedal and enlarge the plan! 
increasing its capacity very greatly and making it one o 
the model mills of the Northwest, the peer if not the su 
perior of any mill in that section. The contract for thi 
work was placed with the Edward P. Allis Co., and $50,00: 
were spent in carrying it out. 

The work is just completed, and to show their appre 
ciation of Mr. Espenschied’s enterprise, as well as their 


our Carter, Mr. Es hied’s Suc- a 
Seym yy ee. mc- regard and respect for their fellow-townsman, the citizen 


of Hastings tendered him a complimentary dinner of suc!) 
a character that it might well cause any man to feel grate 
ful and pleased. The place selected was the Gardner house, and the tim: 
the evening of Oct. 12, At 10:30 about 50 of the leading citizens of Hasting 
and many guests from the outside sat down together around a table arrange: 
in the form of the letter E, beautifully decorated with palms and flowers 
The menu was very elaborate, and did much credit to the manager of th 
hotel, Mr. Bailey, and his competent staff. 

With the coming of the coffee and cigars, the chairman of the evening. 
E. A. Whitford, who had been instrumental in arranging the affair, callec 
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the guests to order and in a most happy speech proposed the health of the 
honored guest, Mr. Espenschied, calling upon J. H. Lewis to respond. Super- 
intendent Lewis did so in a most appropriate manner, speaking with earnest- 
ness of the value of a — milling plant to the community. Mr. Espenschied, 
being called upon, spoke with much feeling of his affection for Hastings and 
its people, and his desire to remain identified with its 
future, and was frequently interrupted by vociferous ap- 
pause, 
Among other speakers were Senator Schaller, who re- 
sponded to the toast of “United Hastings”; Mr. Crosby, 
yr. Adsit, Mr. Edgar, Mr. Finch, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Pres- 
, and Mr. Freeman. 
Mr. Carter, the present operator of the Gardner mill, 
ving called upon by the chairman, paid a glowing tribute 
the character of Mr. Espenschied, and spoke with be- 
1ing modesty of his own work and ambitions in connec- 
with the mill. 
The speeches and toasts were interspersed with recita- 
; by Mr. Hodgson and many a song, in the choruses of 


which the entire table joined with a will. 
Letters of regret were read from the Hon. William 
G. Le Due, Hastings, and Messrs. Walter R. Morison and 


Jones H. Miller, Minneapolis, personal friends of the guest 
of the evening. It was not until early morning that, with 
a rousing chorus and much handshaking and congratula- 
t following it, the guests rose from the table, and the 
mo-t pleasant and memorable occasion came to a fitting 


rhe following were among those present: Charles Es- 
chied, G. E. Graves, New York, Dr. A. M. Adsit, Fred 
su. ch, Seymour Carter, J. R. Caldwell, N. M. Chase, F. N. 
Cr sby, G. T. Diethert, F. E. Estergreen, W. C. Edgar, 
F. WV. Finch, R. W. Freeman, N. B. Gergen, L. C. Hodgson, 
Ww. F. Johns, A. E. Johnson, J. H. Lewis, Louis Niedere, 
A. G. Mertz, George Parker, G. W. Preston, S. B. Rude, 
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insensible to whatever sensation of pleasure they t have aroused in his 
mind while he was still among men. Then they might have made him a bit 
happier, or they might have offset something he had heard of a contrary nature, 
and so have encouraged and, mayhap, helped him, on the long journey through 
life, which even the most favored of mortals find none too smooth and pleasant. 

Now it has come to pass that our friend the Duke of 
Hastings has put a stop to his career as a miller. He has 
leased his mill for a term of years and on the first of next 
month he expects to remove from the little city which has 
been home to him for so long, to St. Louis. He passes out 
of the milling business and is no longer one of the fortunate 
or unfortunate persons who are included in this class. He 
~ 4 perhaps, again re-enter the field, but this is doubtful, 
and he certainly will not do so for quite a long time. So, 
to all intents and purposes, and as far as he or any one 
else knows, he has retired from the business, and ceases to 
be identified actively with the milling interest. 

While we regret that this is true, we are glad of the 
opportunity which it gives us to speak about him in as 
enthusiastic a manner as the subject warrants, without 
seeming to flatter or court his good will; for he is no longer 
a miller but a private citizen who has no particular interest 
in The Northwestern Miller or what it says or does. It is a 
pleasure to talk freely about this man, because one can say 
a great deal of his good qualities and not utter an insincere 
or untruthful word. 

Charles Espenschied as a man can carry into his new 
home the consciousness that Charles Espenschied as a 
miller has no blot on his escutcheon. He is sincerely liked 
by all who know him. His friends not only admire but re- 
spect him. He is a man of his word, and the world has 
been better for his living, because his presence is both kindly 
and courteous. He is cheerful and hearty and full of pleas- 
ant thoughts and quiet warm-heartedness. He is liberal, 
being both just and generous, He does not cherish ani- 


Al crt Schaller, A. J. Schaller, J. G. Sieben, G. F. Smith, The “Becoming Modesty” of the Guest of the mosities or resentments; intrigue and slander avoid him, 


H. |.. Sumption, E. E, Tuttle, Irving Todd, Jr., E. A. Whit- 
for |, W. J. Wright. 


“The Duke of “Hastings”’ 


An Appreciation of Charles Espenschied Reprinted from 
The Northwestern Miller of Sept. 12, 1890 


\ URING the recent convention of the Millers’ National Association, we 
| f published in the columns of the little daily which we issued on that 
“ occasion a portrait of the Duke of Hastings, which is the title given 
to ‘harles Espenschied by his friends. In commenting on the subject in a 
general, half-in-earnest and half-in-jest way, we said that the Hastings miller 
was anxious to retire from business, and we said something more about how 
he would be missed in the trade if he succeeded in doing so. The sincerity 
of our remarks was thinly veiled by their exaggerated and somewhat flip- 
pai! tone, for one does not like to speak too enthusiastically of personal sub- 
jects, lest he lay himself open to the charge of being a fulsome flatterer, or, 
worse still, of saying pleasant things for the purpose of what is commonly 
called “pulling a leg.” 
Ordinarily one does not feel at liberty to speak freely, fully and kindly of 
a man until he has ceased to exist. Then, and not until then, we can enlarge 
on virtues, discourse of his good qualities and speak in the most sanguine 
terms of him and his history. Then, without exciting a suspicion as to ulterior 
motives, we can laud him as much as we please, and we can cover his monu- 
ment with the most flattering inscriptions without hearing an objection. 
[t is rather regrettable, however, that all these kind and pleasant words 
should be reserved until the one referred to has gone out of easing, and is 
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Evening, as Viewed by Artist Graves 


and open and cheerful goodness seem to surround him. He 
has a sound mind in a healthy body. He is an open-air 
kind of a man, as one who lives mostly in sunshine and avoids shadow. He 
lives like one who enjoys the good things of life and can enjoy without 
abusing them. He is modibet, gentle, courteous, and yet not effeminate, 
for he is a manly man, both physically and mentally. He is successful, yet 
we never heard of any one who complained that he oppressed him in order 
to gain success. On the other hand, there are many whom he has helped. He 
is what one unfortunately does not find every day—a gentleman. 

Having a sufficiency of money to satisfy his ambition, he wisely, in the 
very meridian of life, decides to call a halt on what is termed “business,” and 
is content with enough to satisfy his moderate wants, without striving to in- 
crease his store at the expense of his best years. Leisure with him does not 
mean idleness, but time in which to develop his mind and follow out his ideal 
of a happy and useful existence. In the very prime of life he is content to 
turn aside from the bustling ranks of mere money-getters, to look at life from 
a pleasanter point of view, and he is to be envied that he can do so. 

Needless to say that such a man as we speak of will be greatly missed 
among those with whom he has heretofore been thrown, and needless is it also 
to say that he carries with him to his new home the most sincere good wishes 
of a large circle of friends and acquaintances, who hope that his future will 
be all that he can desire. If he should ever again return to his former business 
and its connection, he may be assured of a royal and hearty welcome from 
all those who now wish him happiness, contentment and the fair fortune 
he merits. 

Perhaps our readers may think we are a trifle too earnest or a trifle too 
expansive in our remarks; but we may be excused on the score that our subject 
is a rare one, and that of the kind of millers of which the Duke of Hastings is 
a shining example, it is truly spoken that there are “only a few of them left.” 


































































DEVELOPING CANADIAN ROUTES 


The White Star-Dominion Line is mak- 
ing a test trip from Halifax with one of 


its larger ocean liners for the pu e of 
ascertaining whether this route for Ca- 
nadian freight to Great Britain would 
not be more profitable than that from 
Portland. The Regina is the boat select- 
ed for the test, and her westbound trip 
from Liverpool commenced on April 3. 
She has since sailed on the return jour- 
ney with one of the heaviest cargoes yet 
carried out of Halifax. If the experi- 
ment yields satisfactory results a regular 
service from Halifax will be established. 
Canadian governments both federal and 
provincial and Canadian railways and 
shippers are all doing what they can to 
divert Canadian ocean freight from pres- 
ent routes to Halifax and St. John. 
Much Canadian money, both public and 
private, is locked” up in the transporta- 
tion systems leading to these maritime 
province ports, and for this and other 
reasons an effort is bound to be made to 
get a return on the investment. More- 
over, national pride demands that as 
much as possible Canadian export traffic 
should be carried by Canadian routes. 


TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour in On- 
tario is rather better. Dealers are tak- 
ing fair quantities, and bakers are work- 
ing out their contracts at a normal rate. 
Some of these contracts will require re- 
newal shortly. Prices for springs ad- 
vanced 20¢ bbl on April 14. Quotations, 
April 17, with comparisons: 

April 17 
Le. $8.80 





April 10 
Top patents ..... $8.60 


Patents ....6.6.. 8.56 8.356 
Seconds ........ 8.30 8.10 
First clears .. 7.20 7.00 
LOW @Fade ....-se08 6.10 6.10 
Feed flour . essteces 4.60 4.60 

All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 


bags, f.0.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 
bbl. 

Ontario Winter.—This flour is in fairly 
good request. Offerings are light, and 
prices 15¢ higher than a week ago. Mills 
are short of wheat. Quotations, April 
17: 90 per cent patent, in secondhand 
jute bags, $6.30 bbl, car lots, track, Mont- 
real; Toronto, $6.15; bulk lots for export 
in buyers’ bags, $6@6.10, seaboard, 

Export Trade.—There is a better de- 
mand for spring wheat flour for export, 
especially to the United Kingdom. 
Stocks oversea are known to be light. 
As a result of recent activity, most mills 
are sold well into May. Besides this 
British business, Scandinavia is buying 
moderately, and so also is Germany. 
The Mediterranean trade is quiet, as of- 
fers are out of line. Prices now being 
accepted are about Is 6d over those last 
quoted here. Quotations, April 17: ex- 
port spring patents, in 140-lb jutes, 445 
@As 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London or 
Liverpool, May and June shipment, with 
6d over to other British ports. 

Ontario winters are wanted for export, 
but as offerings from mills are reduced 
to odd cars there is not much trading. 
On April 17, mills and brokers were ask- 
ing 41@42s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London or 
Glasgow, for May shipment. 


WHEAT 


All-rail shipments of spring wheat are 
about over, as navigation on the upper 
lakes will open soon, when lake-and-rail 
grain will be cheaper. Prices advanced 
5%c bu last week. On April 17 No. 1 
northern was quoted at $1.70% bu, track, 
Bay ports. 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce, as 
roads are bad and farmers may not de- 
liver the remainder of their stocks till 
after spring seeding. Prices are about 
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Pool Buys Elevators 
Wixwirrc, Max.—The fact that negotiations between the farmers’ wheat 
pool and the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., have resulted 
in the purchase of the country and terminal elevators of the latter is re- 
garded in all farming circles as a step of major importance in the history of 


the pool movement. 


This step was not accomplished without much — 
nish 


tion, and some of the members of the Co-operative company fought to a 


against the sale. 


However, these were outvoted in the shareholders’ meetin 


of April 10. The deal involved about 500 line and terminal elevators, wort 


approximately $10,000,000. 
The particular 


which is one of the three that control all pool wheat in western Canada. 


a1 involved is that of the province of Saskatchewan, 


The 


other pools operate in the provinces of Manitoba and Alberta. In this case 
many members of the pool are also members of the Co-operative company, 
and there has always been close interlocking between the two. The provincial 
government is interested in the elevator company through its provision of 
capital for the earlier financing of that concern. 


“Uncle Charlie’s” Memoirs 


Toronto, Ont.—Although he is not known as “Uncle Charlie” to more 
than a few in the Canadian trade, the memoirs of Charles Espenschied as 
published in the issue of this paper for April 10 made a wide appeal in 
Canada and were recognized everywhere in this country as one of the most 
intimately universal stories of milling life that has ever been done by any 


one. 


Its account of the experiences of a country miller in the northwestern 


states in the middle and latter part of the nineteenth century was so ac- 
curately and so simply told that it might have applied to almost any one of 
a score of mills that were carrying on at the same time in Canada. If 
“Uncle Charlie” is not known in the flesh to many on this side of the line, 
he is assuredly one with all the older Canadian millers in his life experience. 
These memoirs were richly enjoyed by a wide circle of readers in this country. 


A. H. Batrey. 


Farmers Make Mistake 


Toronto, Ont.—A disposition on the part of many farmers in Manitoba 


and Saskatchewan to turn to durum wheat as a means of escape 


from their 


troubles with rust has lately been noted. This would be a costly mistake, and 
it is to be hoped the proper authorities will do what they can to discourage 


such a movement. 


Durum wheat can never add anything to the laurels or the wealth of 


western Canada. 
flour for making macaroni. 


At the best, its usefulness is confined to the production of 
Enough to supply the limited domestic market 


with perhaps a small surplus for export is as much durum wheat as Canada 


should ever grow, and as this demand is already more than being 


met, any 


additional production can only have the effect of making the business unprofit- 


able for every one. 








5c bu higher than a week ago. Quota- 
tions, April 17: No. 2 red or white, in 
car lots, delivered, $145 bu; wagon lots 
at mill doors, $1.35. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are in some demand at 
firm prices. Oats have improved their 
»rice position, and so have corn and bar- 
5 Quotations, April 17: Ontario oats 
4@46c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., country 
points, according to freights; barley, 62 
@65c; rye, 75@80c; American corn, No. 
2 yellow 85%4¢, delivered, Toronto; No. 1 
Canadian western feed oats 50%c, c.i.f., 
Bay ports. 


NOTES 


C. C. Fields, manager of the Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, spent April 
14 in Toronto. 

Henry C. Parkinson, who for man 
years owned and operated a small mill 
at Thornbury, died on April 7, aged 72. 

Seigmund Steeg, flour importer, Ham- 
burg, Germany, spent a day in Toronto 
last week. He has trading interests here. 
On April 18 he left for New York, with 
the intention of sailing for home on 
April 15. 

Country millers in the winter wheat 
sections of Ontario say the winter wheat 
in farmers’ hands is well cleaned up, and 
they do not look for much more to be 
delivered until the new crop is ready. 
Millers are not willing to sei flour short 
on this market, and their offerings are 
based solely on known supplies of wheat 
within their control. 


R. H. Palmer, who is 


— the 
construction of a 1,000-bb 


flour 1 in 


St. John’s, N. F., was in Toronto for 
several days last week. He hopes to 
start work on the new mill soon. The 
idea is a daring one. It is based on the 
assumption that Newfoundland, being a 
big consumer of Canadian hard spring 
wheat flour, should do her own milling. 


F. C. Cornell, who is acting for the 
maritime provinces of Canada in the re- 
vision of railway freight rates that is 
now going on, called at this office last 
week. Mr. Cornell is known to Canadian 
millers as a former secretary of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association. He 
is at present living in Moncton, N. B., 
from which city he is carrying on his 
work on freight rates. 


The cable news from London to the ef- 
fect that steps may be taken in Great 
Britain to offset the influence of Cana- 
dian and other wheat pools in the forc- 
ing up of prices of wheat is interesting. 
So far there is no evidence in Canada to 
show that the pools have had much influ- 
ence of the kind feared in Britain. They 
have undoubtedly had some effect in 
keeping prices on a more even level, but 
this has not worked to the disadvantage 
of consumers. Bread is no dearer in 
Canada now than it was before the pools 
were formed. 


Canadian millers in all centers were 
gratified to learn of the safe return on 
April 9 to Montreal of W. A. Black, 
managing director of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. Mr. Black had been 
away for some weeks on a trip to South 
America, partly for his health. He re- 
turned to Canada via New York, and 
was back at his office desk within a few 
hours of his arrival in Montreal. As 
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head of the Ogilvie company Mr. Black 
is first among Canadian millers, and his 
long and intimate connection with the in. 
dustry in all parts of Canada has given 
his leadership a quality that few millers 
attain. 


WINNIPEG 


Increasing strength in the local wheat 
market has resulted in advances in flour 
quotations. On April 13, millers an- 
nounced an advance of 30c bbl, and a 
further 20c on April 17, applying to all 

es 


Domestic demand remains inactive, due 
to the fact that buyers are heavily 
stocked. Mills in this part of the coun- 
try are doing very little in the way of 
new export business, although over-sea 
inquiry is better. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
a were quoted, April 17, at 39.05 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.45, and first -lears 
at $6.85, Fort William basis; cotto:, lic 
more; Alberta points 10@30c mor, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purc)asing 
their requirements in jute get special 
prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern whet, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


coFutu — 

Cash ay July 

April 12 ........ $1.54 $1.50% 47% 
Aprtl 18 .ccccces 1.55% 1.53% 50% 
AMFih 26 wcccecce 1.55% 1.53% 50% 
ASTE TB ccccccce 1.58% 1.56% 54% 
ApPll 16 .cocsecce 1.57% 1.55% 53% 
April 17 .ccccces 1.62 1.59% 57% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnip:¢ for 
the seven days ending April 15 averaged 
56 cars per day, compared with ‘+ for 
the preceding six days, and 166 for the 
corresponding period in 1925. 

This market showed _ consiccrable 
strength throughout last week, fo!! owing 
closely the upward trend of other lead- 
ing markets. Outside news, chietiy the 
latest report of Argentine crops, \ is re- 
sponsible for the strength to a larye ex- 
tent. A fair export demand has }.cen in 
evidence for May and July wheat, but 
the October future was in the mai: neg- 
lected. On April 15, heavy buying of 
July by eastern interests  (urther 
strengthened the market, and advanced 
prices nearly 3c bu. The volume o! short 
covering was a feature of the week. With 
the continuance of cold weather, it now 
seems certain that navigation, ins‘cad of 
being early, as promised by the mildness 
of the winter, will this season |i late. 
This fact, taken in conjunction with the 
understanding that stocks east of the 
Lakes are sold, is acting as an incentive 
to foreign inquiry for Canadian w hieat. 

The cash wheat market was dull last 
week. Contract grades were more or less 


neglected. Millers took little or )othing, 

on account of poor flour demand, «nd ex 

porters and shippers were inactive. ts 
in 


Only nominal trading was don: 
coarse grains market, and prices genet 
ally followed the course of wheat. Cash 
oats and barley were about tie onl 
grains that have enjoyed more than jus 
a fair demand. Quotations, Ajril 1" 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 54 sc bu; 
barley, 65c; rye, 93%c. 

NOTES 

R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipes 
has returned from a trip to caster 
Canada. 

Up to the end of March some 48,000; 
000 bus wheat had been received «t Var 
couver, B. C., from the crop of 19% 
This makes it certain that the crop ye" 
will show a record for shipments 
that port. ; 

Canada’s usual spring flood of imm 
gration is now at its height. It is esti- 
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mated that more than 1,000 settlers for 
the West arrived over one Canadian 
railway’s lines last week, while every 
train from the East is bringing new ar- 
rivals. One of the features of this sea- 
son’s influx is the large number of juve- 
nile immigrants. 

Garnet wheat, a new variety, is ex- 
by reason of its early ripening 


cted 

Ealit s to add at least 40,000,000 acres 
to the area of land in western Canada 
that may be used for wheat raising. 
Garnet takes 10 days less than Marqu 
to come to maturity. It also has the ad- 
vantage of standing dry weather better, 
and not so liable to rust. Other 
wheats of rust resisting kinds are — 
tested by government authorities, an 
there is hope that this, the most serious 
of all enemies of the wheat raising indus- 
try, will in time be conquered. 


Members of the dominion rust re- 
ommittee met in conference at 


search, 
the Menitoba Agricultural College, April 
13, when extremely interesting reports 
were s.vmitted by the various represen- 
tatives. Dr. C. H. Goulden, of the re- 
search laboratory, states that it is not 
expectc'| that a variety of wheat will be 
obtaine.i that is completely resistant to 
all the iologie forms of stem rust, and 
desirabic from every standpoint, but it 
is expected that strains will be obtained 
which combine partial resistance to the 
most ulent forms of rust, together 
with eorly maturity and good milling 
quality. Such varieties, in his opinion, 
should r-duce the loss from rust through- 
out wes'crn Canada 75 per cent. 
MONTREAL 

Rising prices characterized the Mont- 
real flour market last week, and coin- 
cided h more business. It was esti- 
mated that probably some 70,000 bbls 
spring \ heat flour were sold to Europe 
for delivery in this and next month. To- 
ward tic close of last week, prices were 
marked up 20c. Quotations, on April 
17: firs! patents $8.80 bbl, seconds $8.30, 
bakers “5.10, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for ca 

Winter wheat prices also advanced 10 
@lic, with little offering and demand 
good. (losing prices, April 17, car lots 
$6.20@(.30 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, 
and broken lots $6.45@6.55, ex-store. 

NOTES 

T. A. Potter, production manager of 

the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, spent two 


days in Montreal last week. 


A. IE. Francis, of McLean Kennedy, 
Ltd. agent at Montreal for the Head 
Line imships, has returned from 
Great Dritain. 

A. G. Watson, sales manager in the 
maritime provinces for the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned to 
Halifax, N. S., after spending a few 
days here 

David Robertson, office manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, has accepted another position in 
Montreal, and is expected to arrive here 
early in June. 


David Walker, eastern manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, and D. M. Frazer, the com- 
pany’s manager in the maritime prov- 
inces, were in Montreal last week. 

That Montreal millers are greatly in- 


terested in curling was evidenced last 
week at the banquet celebrating the sev- 
enty-fif{h anniversary of the Montreal 
Caledonia Curling Club, when a special 


table was reserved for millers. 


The marriage of Miss Hilda Archam- 
bault and Paul Labelle will take place on 


April 2s. Mr. Labelle is the third son 
of Bri dier General A. E. Labelle, 
President of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co, Ltd., and is himself connected with 
the con pany. 

Cana in mills are doing an increasing 
business in flour with the French West 
Indies. It is estimated they have at 


least 50 per cent of the trade, and are 
steadily increasing this figure. A little 
trouble is found in educating local bak- 
rs to use Canadian flour, But as soon 
4s they learn the trick they will have 
nothing else. Boats of the Canadian 
Governiient Merchant Marine have as- 
sisted considerably by direct sailing serv- 
‘ce in building up this new flour trade. 
A. E. Perxs. 
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REDUCING CAPITAL 


In these days of large companies, large 
transactions and large capitalization, the 
public has tended to adopt very much 
the same mental attitude toward finan- 
cial figures that it held during the World 
War period, when most things were 
= of in terms of millions, although 
there was little conception of what such 
figures really meant. . 

This attitude recalls the cub newspa- 
per reporter who wrote a short item 
about the death of a Pittsburgh steel 
magnate, but gave it no heading. The 
city editor called him to account, and 
told him that the lately departed had 
an income of $800,000 a year. 

“Well,” replied the young reporter, 
“after it gets past $30 a week it don’t 
mean anything to me.” 

The transactions recently reported in 
the stock of the General Baking Corpo- 
ration by the new Napoleon of finance, 
W. B. Ward, which, if figures go for 
anything, seem to indicate that by selling 
“these and those” to “this and that” 
something like an $8,000,000 reduction in 
the cash assets of the General Baking 
Corporation resulted, is a case in point. 

This may have been mostly “stage 
money” and somewhat unreal, but the 
shrinkage is extremely real, according to 
the views of some of the stockholders. 

It will perhaps be recalled that by the 
terms of the acceptance decree issued 
only recently it was definitely stated that 
the baking corporations involved must 
materially reduce their capital. 

No court mandate has ever been more 
promptly or effectively put into execu- 
tion. The method applied, however, has 
the merit of extreme novelty. 


NEW YORK 


The local market has slumped back 
into the condition of a couple of months 
ago, and the better buying that has ex- 
isted has fallen away. The sharp fluc- 
tuations in wheat, followed by a decided 
increase in flour prices, have caused 
buyers to show increased reluctance to 
take on flour. Since this is the season 
when crop scares abound, there will 
doubtless be various reports on condi- 
tions, and it is to be expected that buy- 
ers will only take on flour for their cur- 
rent needs from now until the new crop. 

New Crop Offers—Nothing very defi- 
nite was reported last week on new crop 
flour. Some southwestern mills have of- 
fered it at $7 bbl, but there are no re- 
ports of large business. With a slowing 
up of sales of patents, slight improve- 
ment in clears could be noticed, and mill- 
feed was scarce, with a very fair de- 
mand. 

Export Business Dull.—The export 
trade was extremely quiet. Foreign buy- 
ers had no confidence in our markets. 
They seem to feel that values are in- 
flated by speculative operations, and are 
refusing to make purchases of any size. 
Clearances are also small. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, April 16: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.50@9, clears $7.50@8; 
hard winter short patents $8.90@9.30, 
straights $8.30@8.80; soft winter 
straights, $7.90@8.50; rye, $5.60@6,—all 
in jutes. Receipts, 210,707 bbls; exports, 
117,939. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market was erratic last 
week, closing strong. Export business 
was excellent. Crop reports influenced 
prices. Quotations, April 16: No, 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.98 bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.90; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.92; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.80%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
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port, $1.65. Receipts, 1,071,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,247,318. 


FLOUR MEN DINE 


The New York Flour Club held its 
fifteenth annual banquet at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel on April 14. About 200 
members and their guests were present. 
An excellent dinner, good musical talent 
and the usual good fellowship made it a 
successful event. 

Richard L. Sweet, president, presided, 
and the speakers, Arthur S. Somers, for- 
mer president of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, Charles J. Dodd, district 
attorney of Kings County, and a gentle- 
man billed as “Senator” Kelgard, were 
all interesting. It developed later that 
the “Senator,” a professional entertainer, 
had probably never been nearer Wash- 
ington than Washington Square. He in- 
terspersed a number of good stories with 
personal hits on various members of the 
club, and got a good many laughs. 

The whole affair was well handled, for 
which George R. Flach, J. H. White, J. 
O. Wade, Frank Knighton and Frank R. 
Prina, the entertainment committee, are 
to be congratulated. 


NOTES 


Horace Wade, flour broker, who has 
been ill for some time, is now back on 
*change. 

F. G. Platt, eastern district freight 
agent of the Lackawanna Railroad, has 
been ill with a severe attack of grip. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,036, the previous week 
1,110, and for the same week a year ago 
1,230. 

The Clover Baking Co., Inc., 2530 
Third Avenue, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, listing liabilities at 
$11,983, and no assets. 

W. B. Pollock, manager of the marine 
department of the New York Central 
Railroad, returned on April 15 from a 
cruise in the West Indies. 

Clark Hempstead, secretary, and Har- 
vey Smith, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, recently spent a few 
days at the New York office. 

H. F. Freeman, local representative of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, will be away from business for a 
short time, following a minor operation. 

George A. Zabriskie, formerly head of 
the local office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, returned April 
17 from a trip to California via the 
Panama Canal, 

D. W. Meredith, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
New York last week, visiting the Broen- 
niman Co., Inc. 

Charles W. Jewell, general manager 
for the R. D. Johnson Milling Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., formerly New York flour 
broker, spent several days last week in 
the local market. 

David Addis, a grain dealer of Bris- 
bane, Australia, recently was a visitor 
at the office of the Frank R. Prina Cor- 
poration, when passing through New 
York on a trip around the world. 


The title of the Robert A. Smith Co., 
grain and feeds, Albany, has been 
changed to the Fred B. Smith Co. This 
is but a change in title, as Robert A. 
Smith has not been active in the business 
since 1924. 

A. E. Copeland, president of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
was in New York, April 14-15, having 
been introduced on the floor by William 
Simpson, who handles the mill’s account 
in this market. 

The report of the Postum Cereal Co. 
and its subsidiaries for the quarter end- 
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ed March 31, 1926, shows net profits of 
$3,106,321 after federal taxes have been 
deducted. This compares with $2,775,664 
for the same period in 1925. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ending April 10, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, amounted to 1,721,426 bus and 
77,820 bbls. The flour was all in small 
lots, the largest shipment going to Ham- 
burg, 18,115 bbls, and the next largest, 
17,370, to Pirzus. 

Henry Knighton, in charge of the Bos- 
ton office of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
sailed for Europe on the Pennland, April 
17, to be gone about two months. He 
will visit Antwerp, Brussels, Paris and 
the Riviera. Edward Knighton, of the 
Philadelphia office, was in New York to 
see his brother off. 


The National Biscuit Co.’s report for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1926, dis- 
closes a net profit of $3,051,917, after 
taxes, which is equal, after allowing for 
7 per cent preferred dividend require- 
ments, to $1.27 a share of common stock, 
compared with $1.19 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. 

Among out-of-town millers visiting 
New York last week were T. A. Dobry, 
sales manager for the Yukon (Okla.) 
Milling & Elevator Co., with headquar- 
ters at the offices of Samuel Knighton 
& Son; J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the 
durum department of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, visiting the Hal- 
both-Coans Co; W. J. de Winter, for- 
merly export manager for the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, and W. L. Harvey, 
secretary-treasurer of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


BUFFALO 


While there were decided advances in 
wheat futures, the gain in flour prices 
was only trivial last week. Sellers were 
unwilling to make any radical price 
changes which might cause buyers to stay 
out. Everything possible is being done 
to attract and hold trade. Mills are run- 
ning lightly, not being willing to exhaust 
their present low stocks of wheat. 

Rye flour continues in fair demand, 
with prices slightly easier. 

Buffalo quotations, April 17: spring 
fancy patents $9.75@9.85 bbl, standard 
patent $9.50@9.60, clears $7.65@7.70; 
second clears $43.50 ton; rye, $5.70 bbl 
for white, $5.45 for medium, and $4.50 
for dark; hard winters $9.50@9.60, 
straights $9@9.15, soft winters $9.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 11-17 ...+.. 238,000 178,431 75 
Previous week .. 238,000 182,400 77 
STOOP BHO .cccess 238,000 162,960 68 
Two years ago... 166,500 122,610 74 
Three years ago. 166,600 110,606 66 


Stocks of wheat are light at this port, 
and firmly held. With the opening of 
navigation still uncertain, millers are 
using present supplies cautiously, and 
are not willing to pay the high premi- 
ums asked on what remain. 

Oats are in only limited demand, and 
supplies, while light, are not being 
cleaned up. Offerings are selling fairly 
well at limits, which are practically un- 
changed. 

As long as the supplies of Canadian 
barley hold out it is difficult to work 
domestic barley for export; consequent- 
ly, trading in this grain is practically 
at a standstill. 

There is no local demand for rye. 
Stocks are not being pressed for sale. 
Holders are asking 93%c bu. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of grain in store and afloat in 
the harbor on April 12 (in bushels): 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
Wheat ...... 1,656,685 1,701,462 3,357,047 
Corn + Be TITS 2,642,466 
Oats . 97,361 1,379,371 
Barley 376,147 677,722 
MeO cocccsece BRBBB = ceccce $1,535 





Afloat—None. 

NOTES 

The Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, re- 
cently declared an 8 per cent quarterly 
dividend on the common stock. 

The Pierce Grain Corporation, with 
$50,000 capital, was formed April 17. 
Directors are George E. Pierce, Fred- 
erick G. Pierce and Florence V. Stanley. 

At the annual election of the Buffalo 
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Flour Club, on April 16, M. C. Burns, 
of the Traders’ Feed & Grain Co., was 
elected president, F. A. McLellan, of the 
George Urban Milling Co., vice presi- 
dent, and W. J. J. Moore, of the J. A. 
Walter Milling Co., secretary and treas- 


urer. 
M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 


Local flour conditions did not improve 
to any extent last week. While the mar- 
ket advanced 40@50c bbl over the pre- 
vious week, the amount of business done 
was far below what was ex . 

Stocks of flour in this market and in 
other New England distributing points 
are admittedly small, but the new crop is 
too near hatvest to cause any particular 
anxiety. There is no longer any danger 
of any interruption to transportation 
from western mills. Buyers seem con- 
tent to work along from day to day with 
as little flour on hand as possible. There 
is little prospect of any material im- 
provement in demand for flour, unless 
the market should take such a drop that 
the buyer would have to take hold. 

Quotations, April 16: special short 
spring patents, $10.30@10.50 bbl; stand- 
ard patents $9.15@10.80, first clears- $7.85 
@9; hard winter patents, $8.90@9.65; 
soft winter patents $8.85@9.60, straight 
$8.35@8.85, clear $7.25@7.85. 

There is not much inquiry for rye 
flour, but prices show a slight advance 
over a week ago. On April 16, choice 
white patent was~quoted at $5.70@5.85 
bbl, standard patents $5.50@5.65; dark 
rye, $4.50@4.55; rye meal, $4.70@4.75. 

-Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending April 16, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 


r-~-Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1926 1925 1926 19256 





24,675 16,475 


Flour, bbls.... 


Wheat, bus... .«.... 35,975 69,5643 87,127 
Corn, bus..... 2,280 cocce 12,863 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 197,475 36,650 108,601 49,971 
Rye, BUS..006 secee 9,500 6,031 427,649 
Barley, bus...108,350 19,950 306,129 240,542 
Millfeed, tons. 60 BO cccce = evece 
Oatmeal, cawes 2,290 3 ..666 eevee sevens 
* * 


The Bryant Milling Co., Boston, manu- 
facturer, buyer, seller and dealer in cere- 
als and other food products, was incor- 
porated last week with $20,000 capital. 
This concern takes over the business 
heretofore carried on by Leverett S. 
Tuckerman and Joseph Bryant, in the 
manufacture of bran, flour, etc., under 
the former firm name of J. Bryant & 
Co. Leverett S. Tuckerman is president, 
Joseph Bryant vice president, and Nes- 
tor Merritt treasurer. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


A better tone was observed in the 
flour market last week, with the result 
that business was slightly improved. 
However, sales thus far in April indicate 
a decided falling off from the same 
period a year ago. A number of flour 
men are very strongly of the opinion 
that toward the end of this month the 
larger consumers of flour will come into 
the market prepared to place good-sized 
orders. While the bulk of sales last 
week were to cover immediate needs, a 
few bakers purchased in carload lots 
sufficient to carry them 60 to 90 days. 
Due to the fact that new hard winter 
wheat will be on the market in a com- 
paratively short time, with offerings of 
flour to follow, many consumers are 
working to keep their stocks low, in the 
hope that they will be able to buy flour 
at lower prices. 

A feature of the market last week was 
the practically identical range of prices 
for northwestern and southwestern pat- 
ents. Most sales made were for the 
product of northwestern mills. In some 
instances southwestern patents were of- 
fered at lower levels than springs, which 
brought a few buyers into the market for 
ar lots. Clears were in fair demand, 
with prices slightly higher. Soft winter 
also took an upward trend, and there 
were some fair-sized bookings made, 
principally by cracker manufacturers. 
Semolina was quoted 5c lb, Pittsburgh. 
Demand was light. Rye flour prices 
were practically unchanged, and sales 
were slow. 

Quotations, April 17, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $8.75 
@9.50 bbl, standard patent $8.25@8.75; 
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hard winter short patent $8.50@9.25, 
standard patent $8.25@8.75, clears $7.50 
@8; soft winter, $7.50@8, bulk; pure 
white rye $5@5.50, medium $4@4.50, and 
dark $3.50@4. 

NOTES 


William F. Weiss, of the La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., was a Pitts- 
burgh visitor last week. 


J. T. Lipford, Pittsburgh district man- 
ager of the International Milling Co., is 
visiting the general offices at Minneapolis 
this week, 

Joel H. Wenger, aged 68, for many 
years engaged in the flour and feed 
business, Lancaster, died at his home 
there on April 12. 

Moses Welton, aged 83, a retired mill- 
er, died at his home at Columbus, Ohio, 
on April 12. He for many years oper- 
ated a flour mill in Franklin County, 
Ohio, 

Davis Wayne, aged 98, the oldest resi- 
dent of Sharon, died at his home there 
on April 14. He for more than 50 years 
was engaged in the grocery and flour 
business. 

H. W. Gunderson, assistant sales man- 
ager for the King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis, last week called at the offices 
of C. E. Vickery, the company’s Pitts- 
burgh manager. 

More than 30 retail grocers and flour 
dealers of Huntington, W. Va., have 
organized the Huntington Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association to protect members 
against credit losses and to promote the 
general welfare of merchants. F. H 
Reynolds is president. 

The grocers and flour dealers of Brad- 
ford have formed the Bradford Business 
Men’s Association. The officers are: 
president, M. M. Hall; vice presidents, 
B. F. Stewart, H. A. Spencer, R. B. 
Johnston, and I. Oppenheimer; treas- 
urer, James R. Evans; secretary, Ruth 
M. Fisher. 

C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour moved up with wheat last week, 
especially in the case of springs and 
hard winters. While these were marked 
up as much as 60c bbl and brought more 
than half that advance, near-by soft win- 
ter straights could hardly be lifted with 
a crowbar, because everybody seemed to 
have a little at a higher level, and up 
to the close they were offered as low as 
$7.50 in secondhand 98-lb cottons without 
takers. 

Closing prices, April 17, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 
20@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$9@9.25, standard patent $8.50@8.75; 
hard winter short patent $9@9.25, 
Straight $8.50@8.75; soft winter short 
patent $8.50@8.85, straight (near-by) 
$7.50@7.75; rye flour, white $5.65@5.90, 
dark $4.45@4.70. 

Receipts of flour last week were 17,744 
bbls, 1,906 of which were destined for 
export. Week’s exports were 2,684 bbls. 

Cash wheat on April 17 was 614c high- 
er than the previous week, with stocks 
about two thirds Canadian in bond for 
export and one third domestic southern 
held by local and country owners for 
higher markets. Closing prices, April 
17: spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, do- 
mestic, $1.774%4, or 6c up from the low 
point of the week. Southern bag lots by 
boat, $1.70@1.75, according to quality 
and location, 

Of the 129,888 bus wheat received for 
the week ending April 17, 129,371 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 68,387 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 126,589 bus; stock, 
571,142. Receipts of southern wheat, 567 
bus; so far on the crop, 1,156,837; same 
period last year, 1,044,101. Closing price 
of southern contract grade, $1.7614; last 
year, $1.66%4. 

Oats prices, April 17: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 52%2c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
51%. 

NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 2,- 
684 bbls flour, 68,387 bus wheat, 102,984 
oats and 209,818 barley. 

Thomas H. Seal, agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio grain elevators at Locust 
Point, who was recently taken ill, has 


recovered sufficiently to return to his 
home. 

Charles P. Dorney, local millers’ agent, 
who has been confined to his home for 
some weeks by sickness, is now able to 
be out for a while daily. 

Grain receipts last week were 129,838 
bus wheat, 72,261 corn, 102,441 oats, and 
17,459 rye; stocks at the close, 843,763 
bus wheat, 271,407 corn, 52,048 oats, 38,- 
716 rye and 50,779 barley. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
W. H. Burtt, traveling representative of 
the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., 
and Walker McMillan, representing the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market shows increased 
strength as a result of the upward 
movement in wheat, but the volume of 
business transacted last week was only 
moderate, local jobbers and bakers show- 
ing no disposition to anticipate require- 
ments. There is a steady consumptive 
demand, but only for current needs. Re- 
ceipts for the week ending April 17 to- 
taled 6,176,139 lbs. Exports were 2,000 
sacks to Dundee, 500 to Leith, 2,000 to 
Copenhagen, 200 to Oslo and 1,500 to 
London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, April 17: spring 
first patents $9.25@9.50, standard patent 
$8.75@9, first clear $7.50@8; hard win- 
ter short patent $9@9.25, straight $8.75 
@9; soft winter straight $8@8.75; rye 
flour, white $5.75@6, medium $5.50@5.75, 
dark $5.25@5.50. 

The wheat market is firm and 5c high- 
er under light offerings and stronger out- 
side advices, but trade is quiet. Prac- 
tically all exports are of bonded Cana- 
dian grain. Receipts, 68,434 bus; ex- 
ports, 563,968; stock, 764,964. Closing 
quotations, April 17: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.7542@1.87 bu; No. 8, $1.7212@1.84; 
No. 4, $1.704%2@1.82; No. 5, $1.6742@ 
1.79; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.75%/2 
@1.77%2. 

Demand for oats is only moderate, but 
with light offerings the market last week 
advanced lc. Receipts, 178,817 bus; ex- 
ports, 172,194; stocks, 602,624. Closing 
quotations, April 17: No. 2 white, 53@ 
54c bu; No. 3 white, 52@53c. 


NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change was 
M. F. Cohn, of the Tioga Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Waverly, N. Y. 

Howard F. Brazer, formerly promi- 
nent in the local grain trade, but now 
engaged in real estate in Miami, Fla., 
spent a few days here last week. 

The floating grain elevator Common- 
wealth, owned by the Reading Co., which 
rolled over and sank in Delaware River 
on Nov. 16, has been raised by the Mer- 
ritt, Chapman & Scott Wrecking Cor- 
poration and towed to Camden for sur- 
vey and repairs, 

The Dutch steamship Alderamin 
cleared on April 17 with approximately 
520,000 bus wheat, corn, barley and oats 
for Rotterdam, the largest grain cargo 
which has ever left Philadelphia. De- 
spite her enormous load, the freighter 
went to New York for an additional 82,- 
000 bus grain. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 





BAKERY COMPANY PURCHASED 

New York, N. Y.—The Eastern Food 
Products Corporation, a holding com- 
pany that had previously purchased the 
entire stock of the Gottfried Baking Co., 
has recently absorbed the Messing Bak- 
eries, Inc., which operate one plant in 
Brooklyn and one in Manhattan. Each 
of these units will operate independently 
and do their own buying. 





IMPORTERS ARE HOLDING OFF 

Havana, Cusa, April 12.—Havana im- 
porters, believing that there are large 
stocks of flour in the United States and 
Canada which must be moved before the 
new crop, are not buying flour, but con- 
tinue to withhold their orders in expec- 
tation of heavy declines. 

Myron Weil, associated with K. Man- 
dell & Co., flour exporters, New York, 
recently spent a week in Havana. 

Mavrice D. Kenton. 
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Gtascow, Scortanp, March 15, 1926. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I notice in The Northwesterp 
Miller that some of your friends visit the 
West Indies frequently. I happened 
some years ago to take a trip round the 
Lesser Antilles in a small steamer, and 
inclose a rhyming letter I wrote to q 
friend in Glasgow from there, which may 
be of interest. I use in that letter the 
word “spieling.” This is a Scotch word 
which means “climbing with difficulty.” 
Any one who has been out in weather 
such as the verses describe will fully 
realize the difficulty of climbing to an 
upper berth in a tempest such as we ex. 
perienced. 

I am, 
Yours truly, 
Awnprew | aw. 
* * 
CHRISTMAS DINNER AT SEA 
The sun is setting in a blaze 
Of gold, seen through a golden haz 
A trail of smoke streams far behin«, 
Unruffled by a breath of wind, 
And all is peaceful, for the deep 


Seems to have sung itself to sleep. 

So landsmen, who, for all their store 
Of knowledge, have no weather lor«, 
Predict a quiet night, and frown 
When told the glass is slipping down. 


But sailormen, who know what’s what, 
Get everything made safe and taut, 
And not too soon, for in short spac: 

A tempest slaps us in the face. 


At once the good ship starts and s)hivers, 
Water flows round the deck in rivers, 
Sea horses gallop wildly by, 

And toss their snow-white manes on high. 


Seen through the clouds which drift like 
snow, 

The pale moon wanders to and fro: 

The constellations near and far 

Fly, hunted by the bright Dog Sta: 


The bows are down, the stern is bare, 
The screw is whirling in the air. 

The ship stops dead, as if in fear, 
And trembles like a hunted deer. 


is how the wind does scream and bel- 
ow, 

The passengers are green and yellow. 
They wander round in covered ways 
Like barn-door fowls on rainy days, 
They wish the dinner to the deuce 

And loathe the smell of roasting gvose. 
Hard tack they swallow down, but then 
It quickly cometh up again. 


“°Tis time for turning in,” is said 
Which means “It’s time to go to bed.” 
Then some to upper berths are spicling 
Like house flies hanging from the ceiling, 
And, holding fast, they try to sleep, 
“Rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 
The cradle must have lost a rocker, 

Or is the good ship playing soccer? 


But even the longest night wears past, 
And every gale blows out at last. 

The passengers are pale (and thinner). 
The crew enjoyed the Christmas inner. 





BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB MEETS 

Battimore, Mv.—The Baltimore Flour 
Club held its monthly meeting on April 
14. The attendance was good. ‘harles 
M. Trueheart occupied the chair. © 
Wilmer Watkins, of C. B. Watkins & 
Co., grain, hay and feed, was elected 4 
member. The club discussed the desita 
bility of changing its bylaws so as t 
make grain men eligible for mem) ership, 
but action was deferred. Stanley G. 
Erdman, chairman of the _ testimon! 
committee, presented, on behalf of 
club, a desk set to J. Ross Myers, t 
tiring president. , 

Mr. Trueheart appointed the following 
committees for the ensuing year: mem 
bership, J. Ross Myers, Walter I’. Mac 
neal, A. W. Mears; transportation a0 
traffic, William H. Hayward, William 
Scott, Walter A. Frey; complaint, Stuart! 
Egerton, C. Emmerich Mears, J. Ros 
Myers, Jr; entertainment, Stanley G. 
Erdman, Charles Minnigerode, Robert 
Neu. 
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ACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ““Palmking” 


SEATTLE 


The four trade im north coast terri- 
tory was featureless last week, being 
confined to filling orders on old contracts 
and to buying restricted to taking care 
of immediate requirements. California, 
the Atlantic seaboard, the Middle West 
and the Southeast bought only moder- 
tely. 
. Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, April 16: 
family patent, $8.10@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons: pastry flour, $7@7.40, 98's; 
standard patent, $7.35@7.75, 98's; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.40@9.05, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top pat. nts, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms, April 16: Dakota $9.50@9.95, 
Montan: $8.30@8.60. 

Expo: Trade.—Oriental demand for 
American flour has continued lifeless, 
and thi’ condition is expected to con- 
tinue w.til there is a change in one or 
more the present adverse factors, 
namely, civil war in China, the high 
of American wheat, Canadian price 


price o 
competi:ion, and/or a_ short Chinese 
wheat crop. 

It is » mooted question among coast 
millers whether oriental demand for 
American flour will ever revive on the 
large scale of former years. One class 


of millers maintains that it “will not, 
and another that it will, Those who 
believe (hat the Orient will not again be 
a heavy buyer of American flour argue 
that the oriental export flour trade start- 
ed in California; that just as when, 
owing to the fact that California land 
became too valuable for wheat growing, 
the Pacific Northwest captured the ori- 
ental flour trade, Canada with its cheap- 
er wheat production cost has in turn 
captured that trade from the American 
Pacific \ orthwest. 

Believers in the revival of the Ameri- 
can export flour trade with the Orient 
argue that, given certain conditions 
which have arisen in the past and which 
are likely to arise again, China will buy 
American flour in large volume. These 
conditions are the restoration of peace 
in China, a short Chinese wheat crop and 
$1.25 bu American wheat. They do not 
believe that Canada has permanently 
ousted them from the Orient, because 
her exportable flour surplus available for 
that section would be insufficient to meet 
oriental demand in times of broad flour 
buying movements, and because Cana- 
dian flour is unsuitable for the great 
seaboard and interior markets of South 
China, which demand a soft wheat flour. 
In North China, where strong flour is 
liked, and in times of moderate demand, 
Canada is and will be, they admit, a for- 
midable rival. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MOR 11-12 sccsuebevedees 28,410 44 
Previous week ......00+0 23,060 44 
WO AGO ...ccsaahhevencs 4,553 9 
TWo years ago .....sccce0s 35,708 68 
Three years ago ........+ 17,158 32 
Four years ago ....s-se0se 18,175 34 
Five years ago .......000 16,255 31 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oe 11-17 . cote aco 22,941 40 
rervious WOOK.  icseeanet bs 19,036 33 
ago ...oxruaedemnes 6,925 12 
ive years ago 18,143 23 
hree yours ago . 21,806 38 
Four years ago ... 21,298 37 





Five years ago 26,302 46 
. Twenty-four interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, with 
an aggregate monthly capacity of 845,- 
600 bbis flour, produced 177,861 in 
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March, or 51 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 114,326 produced in February 
by 19 mills with 224,825 capacity, or 51 

r cent. 

Ezport Prices.—Prevailing export flour 
quotations, April 16: to Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights, 
$7.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $6.90, 
net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; clears, 
20c bbl less; patents, $8.45, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, or $7.70, net, f.a.s; to the 
United Kingdom, soft wheat straights 
44s, and hard wheat straights 45s, c.i.f., 
per 280 Ibs, jutes. 

WHEAT 

Country holders of wheat showed more 
willingness to sell last week than for 
some time, and as fair export sales to 
Europe were made, buying was active. 
Prompt quotations, sacked, coast, April 
16: soft white, $1.58 bu; western white, 
$1.51; hard winter, $1.44; western red, 
$1.42; northern spring, $1.43; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.50. 

FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma) and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1925, to 
April 1, 1926, as reported by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land: 

FLOUR, BBLS 














———F rom — 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
Europe ......... 24,845 84,839 109,684 
QUGGME . 000 vececes 738,829 673,766 1,312,684 
S. and C. Am 198,260 78,077 276,337 
TOBOGE sssciaces 50,097 17,263 67,460 
Brit. Columbia... 19,626 ...... 19,526 
California ...... 359,255 634,424 893,679 
Atlantic Coast .. 142,564 289,000 431,564 
BIGGER ccccceces 88.376 8s. cceve 33,270 

0. ee 1,566,646 1,577,458 3,144,104 

WHEAT, BUS (000’'S OMITTED) 
-———_ From——— 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
MOTORS cocecccccss 842 7,690 432 
Califormia .cscccces 88 2,375 2,463 
MOWOM .ccicccccccs 35 oose 36 
GHEE . ccovccccesce 1,562 2,666 4,228 
South America .... 33 coee 33 
British Columbia .. 28 eevee 28 
Atlantic ports ..... eee 48 48 

TOURS 065266005 2,588 12,679 15,267 


Total wheat shipments (flour included), 
July 1, 1925, to April 1, 1926, 29,430,763 bus, 
against 32,994,601 for the corresponding 
period of 1924-25. 

NOTES 

Exports of flour from the entire Pa- 
cific Northwest in March were only 103,- 
962 bbls, as follows: to the Orient, 50,872 
bbls; Europe, 12,932; South and Central 
America, 39,068; British Columbia, 1,590. 

The 450-bb! mill at American Falls, 
Idaho, formerly the property of the 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, and 
now owned by the government, is offered 
for sale by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, as the mill site is to be 
used in connection with an irrigation 
project. 

The Pacific Grain Products Co. has 
been incorporated by F. M. Fairbanks 
and Charles L. Powell, to operate a 
grain screenings plant being erected at 
Smith’s Cove, Seattle, to replace one 
burned last year. The company will 
make chicken feed and molasses stock 
feed from Canadian grain screenings. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market is steady as regards 
prices, but is by no means active. It is 
too near the end of the season for buy- 
ers to stock up, and their purchases are 
limited to immediate needs. Family pat- 
ents were quoted on April 17 at $8.45 
bbl, bakers hard wheat at $9.45 and bak- 
ers blue-stem at $8.45. 

- A moderate amount of export business 
has been done with the Orient, and there 
are inquiries as far ahead as for June 
shipment. 

tput of Portland mills, with a 





















































































































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


weekly ca of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
hwo: | to ihe Werthecetern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aprth B8-3F 2. ccccccccscse 36,166 58 
Previous week ........... 26,262 42 
WP GOD  sweccwe se deseces 34,712 65 
Two years ago ........... 38,427 61 
Three years ago .........- 28,263 49 
Four years ago ...........- 21,552 37 
Five years ago ..........+. 21,180 44 


Considerable business has developed in 
the wheat market. Three full cargoes 
and numerous parcel lots have been sold 
for shipment to Europe next month, and 
there are also inquiries for the new crop. 
Farmers are a little more disposed to 
sell old wheat, and enough is coming out 
for current requirements. There has also 
been a fair amount of selling by interior 
mills. ‘The southeastern demand for 
flour has subsided, and mills are getting 
ready to dispose of their surplus wheat. 
Closing bids at the Merchants’ Exchange 
on April 17: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.49 
bu; hard white, $1.48; soft white, 
$1.524%; western white, $1.52; hard win- 
ter, $1.44; northern spring, $1.43; west- 
ern red, $1.42. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


As a result of the rise in wheat the 
flour market was strong last week. 
Prices remained about unchanged. While 
buying is better in some quarters, it 
probably will be quiet until the new crop 
is harvested. Local dealers appear more 
optimistic than for some time. 

Carload quotations, April 16: Califor- 
nia family patents, $9.20 bbl; hard wheat 
bakers, $8.40; blended bakers, $8.20; 
California pastry, $7.50; Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $8.50; Washington-Oregon 
blue-stem patents, $8.25; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $9; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $9.75; Washington pastry, $7.80. 


MILLING ACTIVITY DECLINING 


Considerable interest in the milling in- 
dustry has been aroused by the latest 
review of business conditions published 
by the Federal Reserve Bank for this 
district, covering the first two months 
of 1926. The decline in activity report- 
ed by 16 large companies during Janu- 
ary continued through February. The 
output was 18 per cent less in February 
than in January, 21,6 per cent smaller 
than in February, 1925, and 33.6 per 
cent below the five-year average for Feb- 
ruary. Millers’ stocks of flour decreased 
during the month, and on March 1 were 
approximately 18 per cent below the fig- 
ures both for March 1, 1925, and the 
five-year average for that date. Hold- 
ings of wheat at the mills declined 27.6 
per cent during February, and on March 
1 were approximately 19 per cent less 
than the five-year average for that date. 

Flour milling, as reported by 16 com- 
panies: output (bbls): February, 1926, 
325,161; January, 1926, 396,709; Febru- 
ary, 1925, 414,985; February, 1921-25 
(average), 489,363. 

Stocks, as of the first day of the fol- 
lowing months: flour (bbls): February, 
1926, 417,548; January, 1926, 446,027; 
February, 1925, 510,605; February, 1921- 
25 (average), 504,282, 

Wheat (bus): February, 1926, 2,295,- 
563; January, 1926, 3,169,868; February, 
1925, 2,823,484; February, 1921-25 (av- 
erage), 2,835,859. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The upward trend of wheat prices and 
a generally firmer market tone brought 
a slightly increased demand for flour and 
higher quotations, excepting that Cali- 
fornia mills did not change their quota- 
tions. Improved weather conditions fol- 
lowing the rainy spell that swept Cali- 
fornia also improved business. 

California family patents were quoted 
on April 17 at $9.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.0., 
San Francisco, basis 98-lb cottons; sec- 
ond patents, $8.20@8.50. Standard pat- 
ents were quoted at $9.15@9.40 bbl; Da- 
kota standard patents, $9.25@9.50; Mon- 
tana standard oe. $9@9.30; Wash- 
ington-Oregon blue-stem patents, $8@ 
8.20, straights $7.85@8; macaroni flours, 
$7.50@7.70,—car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco. 

NOTES 

E. E. Shober, of the Phoenix Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, has been visiting in San 
Francisco. 

Among San Francisco visitors last 
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week was Elmer E. Hand, represent- 
ing the Empire State Bag Co. New 
York. 


H. F. Hall, president of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, recently 
was in San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia cities on business. 


Plans of the Oakland Terminal & Ele- 
vator Co. to handle wheat and other 
grain in bulk instead of in bags have 
been placed before the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and an inspec- 
tion relative to the plans has been asked. 


James B. Iverson, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co. mills at Ogden, Utah, 
has returned home after an inspection 
of the company’s plants in Spokane, 
Portland, Tacoma and Vallejo, and a 
visit at the general offices in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Ogden (Utah) Grain Exchange 
has entered a protest with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the pro- 
posed increase in western freight rates, 
Joining with the National Woolgrowers’ 
Association, the American Live Stock 
Association, the United States Sugar 
Manufacturers’ Association and other or- 
ganizations. 


U. G. Holley, former president of the 
Holley Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, has 
filed a voluntary bankruptcy petition 
in the federal court at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Properties at one time operated 
by the Holley Milling Co. were taken 
over by the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., and 
one unit, in Salt Lake City, is now op- 
erated by the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 

Hearings regarding the proposed offi- 
cial federal barley standards will be held 
in San Francisco on April 20, and Los 
Angeles April 19, with T. P. Cooper, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in charge. The new standards 
are to become effective Aug. 15, next. 
As barley is California’s chief grain 
crop, much interest is taken in the hear- 
ings. 

A decrease of San Quentin grain bag 
prices to 134ec has been announced by 
the state board of prison directors. At 
the same time Calcutta bag prices rule 
strong, owing to word that Indian ship- 
ments to the Pacific Coast were only 
7,620,000 in March, 1,367,000 in February 
and none in January, making 9,000,000 
bags available before June 1, when har- 
vesting begins. Calcutta bags were 
quoted at 1344@13%c. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOOSE SMUT CONTROL 
STUDIED BY GOVERNMENT 


The modified hot water treatment of 
seed wheat for control of loose smut is 
somewhat difficult of application by the 
individual farmer, owing to the fact that 
sometimes the germination of seed is re- 
duced, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Because of 
this objection, experiments were under- 
taken for the purpose of developing a 
more acceptable method of treating 
wheat, the results of which have been 
published in a department bulletin. 

Single bath hot water treatments were 
applied by immersing wheat in _half- 
filled sacks in water held at a constant 
temperature during definite periods, the 
duration of treatment extending from 30 
minutes to four hours, and the tem- 
perature from 46 to 51 degrees centi- 
grade. A number of the single bath 
treatments with different durations and 
temperatures controlled loose smut and 
bunt, but the treatments at 48 degrees 
for an hour and 50 minutes and at 49 
degrees for an hour and 35 minutes gave 
best results, 

Wheat given the latter two treatments, 
in comparison with untreated seed, 
showed poorer germination, the seedlings 
emerged more slowly, the plants pro- 
duced slightly less, and the yield was 
more adversely affected by unfavorable 
soil conditions. The same wheat treated 
by the single bath methods in compari- 
son with that treated by the modified 
hot water method invariably germinated 
better, the seedlings emerged more rap- 
idly, the plants yielded considerab 
more, and the yield was not so pr 
versely affected by unfavorable soil con- 
ditions. Experiments in steam treat- 
ment of wheat gave somewhat similar re- 
sults. 
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The millfeed market continues to be characterized by an extreme short- 
age of bran, and mixed feed manufacturers at some points are threatened 


with curtailed operations. 


Mixers are evidently doing a good business, now 


that roads in the country are at last open and spring feeding is beginning. 

Few mills have anything to offer in straight cars, and most of them in- 
sist on buyers taking mixed ones. With very little spot feed offered, more 
disposition is shown to purchase for May. Demand, on the whole, is not 
heavy, and there is a strong belief among buyers that prices must fall. This 
has the effect of limiting forward booking. Jobbers, however, point to the 
scarcity of offerings and the probability of continued light mill output. Many 
of them, in view of the particularly acute scarcity in the East, look for the 
year’s top prices within the next six weeks. 

The only class of millfeed not participating in the present strength is 


red dog, which remains extremely quiet. 


advanced sharply in value, bran has 


grade. 
standard middlings $1.50@2 higher. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco—Millfeed was much stronger 
last week, due to light offerings and fair- 
ly active demand. Prices advanced Tic 
@$1.25 on bran and standard middlings, 
and on flour middlings 50c@$#1. Red dog 
was practically unchanged. The fore 
part of last week there was a brisk de- 
mand for millfeeds, eastern buyers tak- 
ing fair quantities of bran and middlings. 
Flour middlings were somewhat more ac- 
tive, but red dog was quiet. The ad- 
vance, however, checked buying to some 
extent the latter part of the week. For- 
ward bookings were limited, as the trade 
does not believe that the higher levels 
will hold. Jobbers, however, point to the 
scarcity of offerings, and say that indica- 
tions are that production will continue 
light. Spring bran was quoted, April 17, 
at $27.50 ton, hard winter bran $28.75@ 
29.25, standard middlings $%26.75@27, 
flour middlings $29@29.60 and red dog 
$32.50@34. 

Mitwavukre.—In line with the advance 
in grain and flour, as well as the tight 
delivery situation, the millfeed market is 
fully $1@1.60 ton higher. Demand, 
while not as heavy as is usual in mid- 
April, is improving, while flour business 
is so restricted as to cause scarcity of 
offal. The pig season is just ahead and 
the feed market therefore bears a strong 
undertone, despite the fact that feeders 
and farmers are using every possible 
means to avoid buying mill products. 
Milwaukee millfeed receipts last week 
were 840 tons, against 600 a year ago; 
shipments were 4,837 tons, against 3,406 
in 19256. Quotations, April 17: standard 
bran %27.50@28, winter bran $27.20@ 
27.50, standard middlings $26.50@27, 
flour middlings $28,60@29, and red dog 
$31.560@32, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed is in stronger de- 
mand and, as offerings are not in keep- 
ing therewith, prices advanced sharply 
last week, Practically all want immedi- 
ate shipment. Stocks are low every- 
where, and a strong tone is expected to 
prevail for some time. Quotations, April 
17: soft winter bran $28@28.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $27.60@28, and gray shorts 
$31 @32. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Minneavouws, — Considerable activity 
was noted in millfeed throughout the 
week. Feed manufacturers evidently are 
doing a good business, and are in urgent 
need of bran. They bought everything 
in sight, wanted more, and were willing 
to pay premiums for anything in transit. 
The same was true about eastern bro- 
kers generally, but particularly of Bos- 
ton and New England buyers. 

Feeders throughout the East are meet- 
ing with difficulty in supplying their 
needs. The absence of reserve stocks is 
felt and, with Buffalo mills oversold and 
running light, the situation is acute. 
Jobbers have been predicting this condi- 
tion for some time. They say they can- 
not see where the East is going to get all 
the feed it will need during the next six 





Although standard middlings have 
attained a marked premium over this 


Mill prices on bran are $2@3 ton higher than a week ago, and on 


weeks and, that top prices for the year 
are in pros . 

The single car lot trade has also been 
much in evidence. It apparently has dis- 
posed of the light stocks it was carry- 
ing, and all want feed for immediate 
shipment. Since there is little spot feed 
offered for sale, more disposition is 
shown to buy for May. 

Prices have advanced about $2 ton. 
All mills, however, have not followed the 
advance. They claim to have nothing to 
offer in ee cars, and are insisting 
on buyers taking a certain quantity of 
flour with each car bought. For the time 
ootg, they are making the feed sell the 

our. 

Mills quote bran at $25@26 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $24.50@25.50, flour mid- 
dlings $28@29, red dog $30@82, wheat 
mixed feed $26@28, and rye middlings 
$20, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 20 Year ago 
MGB. sccccecnvees $26.60@26.60 $.....@23.60 
Stand. middlings.. 26.00@26.00 24.00@24.60 


Flour middlings.. 27.60@29.00 29.00@30.00 
KR. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@33.00 37.60@40.00 


Duturu.—The feed market was 
strong, mills receiving inquiry for both 
prompt and deferred shipment. Low 


stocks in buyers’ hands and limited mill 
production as a result of quiet flour de- 
mand seems to have scared the trade, 
Local mills found sale for any available 
small lots last week, but they were main-~ 
ly concerned in catching up on contracts 
already in hand, 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry,—The strongest feed mar- 
ket in several months has carried prices 
higher almost daily for the past two 
weeks, The advance last week was about 
$2@2.50 ton, and that followed a pre- 
vious one of $1@1.50. Sales of bran 
late last week were made at $27 ton. 
The only class of millfeed not partici- 
pating in the strength is red dog, which 
is still quoted at $83@85 ton, according 
to a 

The lightest mill operations in four or 
five years is the principal reason for the 
advance. Buying is not heavy, but a 
scattered demand for small lots or for 
mixed cars is more than sufficient to ab- 
sorb the current production, Mixed car 





. partioalarly 


Kansas City: 5O@27 ton; 
brown shorts, $28@28.50; gray shorts, 
$28.50@ 29. 


Satiwa.—Demand for millfeed contin- 
ues exceptionally good, being especially 
heavy for bran. Quotation, April 15, car 
lots, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.25@1.30 
per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.35; gray shorts, 
$1.45@1.50. 

Atcnison.—The millfeed market made 
sensational advances last week, following 
the upward trend in wheat and coarse 
grains. Even at the advances, millers 
were rather indifferent sellers, as stocks 
are well cleaned up, and a curtailment 
of milling operations is in prospect. Ma 
feed is quoted $1 under spot prices, wit 
no activity. Quotations, April 17, car 
lots, Missouri River: bran .50@26 ton, 
mill-run $27, and shorts $28@29. 

Wicuira.—Due to light production, 
demand for millfeed is far greater than 
the supply, and mills cannot keep up 
with orders. Prices, basis Kansas City, 
April 16: bran $26@27 ton, mill-run $28 
@29, and shorts $30@31. 

Hvutcnursson.—Demand for all kinds 
of millfeed continues far in excess of the 
supply. Countless inquiries received by 
the mills went unanswered, because 
stocks were cleaned out. The call is not 
abnormal, but the output has been so 
light that little has accumulated. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran $26@ 
28 ton, mill-run $28@29, and gray shorts 
$30, 


Oxtanoma City.—A fair millfeed de- 
mand is reported, but mill stocks are low 
and mixed car orders principally are ac- 
ceptable. Quotations, April 17: straight 
bran $1.85 per 100 Ibs, mill-run bran 
$1.45, and gray shorts $1.55@1.60. 


THE SOUTH 


Nonrotx.—The feed market is general- 
ly stronger, and prices are $1@1.50 high- 
er. Quotations, April 16: red do 
@A7 ton, fancy winter middlings Sue 
84.50, standard middlings $31.50@82, and 
standard bran $31@32. 


Mempnis.—Scarcity of mage and 
advancing prices helped to stimulate 
buying of millfeed last week, but orders 
were only for one or two cars. Stocks 
in all hands are very light. Soft wheat 
bran and shorts have been almost un- 
obtainable, but the trade refused to pay 
the premiums demanded. Bran was 
quoted on April 16 at $29.50@30 ton, 
and gray shorts $32,50@33. 

Nasuvitte.—The millfeed situation 
shows no important change, with only a 
fair demand. Quotations, April 17: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $29@81 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $31@33, 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Demand for millfeeds far 
surpasses the supply. Mills with opera- 
tions curtailed by lack of shipping di- 
rections have nothing to offer for present 
shipment, most of them being behind 
from three to four weeks in delivery. 
Feeds are only being sold in mixed cars 
with flour. Quotations, April 17: bran 
$30 ton, standard middlings $30, red dog 
$36, and flour middlings $33, 

Boston.—There is a good local demand 
for spring bran and mixed feed, with the 
market firmly held and prices consider- 
ably higher. There is very little inquiry 
for middlings, and the market is un- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Milifeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 20, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed th 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 


Minn eapotlis 


Kansas City 8st. Louis Baltimore 





Spring bran ......0ese0. Bs bock @28.60 $26.00 @26.00 8.66. Deesee Severs Dieses $32.60@33.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 29.76@30.26 1.4... @Q....- 27.00@27.60 28.00@29.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....+6++ «eres Darsoee pores Droces ceeeeQ@Deeees 29.00@29.60 33.00@34,00 
Standard middlings*® .... 27.76@28.00 24.60@26.60 28.00@29.00 .....@..... %2.00@32.60 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.00@29.50 28.00@29.00  29.60@30.00 31.00@32.00. 23.00@34.00 
MOG GOW cacscccvcccecces 32.60@44.00 30.00@32.00 were e Deceee whtet GDaeceee 88.00@40,00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ..c.sscsccee $..0.@30.60 $34.60.036.60 $36.00@36.00 $30.60@31,60 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran (..:5.. 0 sss+- @....+ 36.00@36.60 (34.60@86.00 30,60@81.60 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran .....-+ «eves ¢ 200 36.00 @ 36.60 seeee@uces 81.60@38.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middling*® .... .....@30.60 84.60@36.00 .....@..+-+ 30.00@81.00 381.00@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «ss. @34.00 87.00@37.60  39.60@40:00 84:00@386.00 .....@..... 
een <GUUEE  b 60 40d 0.040400 ovves @37.00 40.00 @41.00 sseee@39.60 39.00@40.00 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto vies seve Oriess @31.00 $.....@88.00 $.....@40.00 
TWinnipem ......66 seees @24.00 osee + @26.00 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts: {Fort William basis. 


changed. Demand for bran and mixed 
feed is for near-by or transit shipment, 
There is none for late shipment. 
tations, in 100-Ib sacks, April 16: spri 
bran, $34.25@35.25 ton; standard m 
dlings, $34@34.50; flour middlings, $39.59 
@0; mixed feed, $35@39; red 
$39.50; stock feed, $33.50; reground oat 
hulls, $12. 

Battimone.—Spring bran and stand- 
ard middlings are $1@2 ton higher, with 
other feeds unchanged and demand mod. 
erate for the list. Quotations, April 17, 
in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$32.50@33; soft winter bran, $33@%4; 
standard middlings, $382@32.50; flour 
middlings, $33@34; red dog, $38@ 410. 

Purapetrnia.—Millfeed is firm and 
higher, under light offerings and an im- 
proved demand. Quotations, Apri! 11, 
for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $34.50@35.50, hard winter bray 
$35@35.50, soft winter bran $36@::6.50, 
standard middlings $34.50@35, flour inid- 
dlings $387@37.50, as to quality, anc red 
dog #0@41. 

Pirrssvacu.—The millfeed marke! was 
more active last week. Offerings were 
light, and stocks of dealers appear:d to 
need replenishing. This had the «fect 
of stimulating sales to a marked devrree, 
especially for prompt shipment. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Tortevo.—The feed situation has im- 
proved, Both demand and prices are 
better, and the undertone stronger. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted on .\pril 
16 at $29@32 ton, mixed feed $29.50@ 


30.50, and middlings $30@32, in ‘00's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 
Evansvitte.—The wmillfeed mirket 


turned suddenly strong and active last 
week, with prices advancing. Quota\ ions, 
April 16: bran $30 ton, mixed feed $31, 
and shorts $31.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrie.—Last week’s millfeed market 
was healthier than the previous wcek, 
due to the fact that substantial sal:s to 
California greatly reduced mill s\ocks, 
Prices, however, are unchanged. On 
April 17 Washington standard mil!-run 
was quoted at $28@23.50 ton, in striight 
cars, delivered, transit points; Mo tana 
mixed feed, $23@24; Montana low prade 
flour, $4.25@4.35 bbl. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed was sli,chtly 
higher last week, although the heavy sur- 
plus stocks continued to exert an influ- 
ence. Kansas red bran was quoted on 
April 17 at $36 ton, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco; Montana standard bra: and 
mill-run, $31@388; Pacific Nortiiwest 
standard bran and mill-run $29@30, mid- 
dlings $41@43, and low grade flour 
$47.50@ 48. 

Los Anoeres.—The millfeed market 
shows a fluctuating tendency, which 
makes local dealers uncertain w)wther 
the stronger wheat market will ha\« any 
permanent effect on it or not. Sv far 
there has been no conspicous «/iange 
either in prices or in buying. ()uota- 
tions, April 16: Kansas bran, $3: ton; 
white mill-run, $31; blended mi'!-run, 
$30; flour middlings, $42; red doy, $42. 

Porttann.—Demand for millfeed is 
very slack. Stocks are large, ani! as 4 


consequence the market is dec dedly 
weak, Prices declined another *! last 
week to $24 ton for mill-run and +9 for 
middlings, in straight cars. 
CANADA 
Toronto.—Although Canadian mills 
are fairly active, they report no + irplus 


of millfeed. Domestic demand is good, 
and all stocks are easily sold. | 'valers 
say bran and shorts are scarcer, ad cat 


lots harder to obtain. No sales ‘o the 
United States are reported, as_ prices 
there are out of line. Feed advan ed $1 


ton last week. Quotations, Ap il 17: 
bran $81 ton, shorts $33 and mic clings 
$40, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Monrreat.—All lines of millfec:) were 
advanced $1 ton last week. Demad for 
supplies is urgent, and goods «re 00 
sooner offered than sold. Closiny quo 
tations, April 17: bran $81.25 ton, shorts 
$33.25, and middlings $40.25, wit! bags 
ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Winwiero.—Demand for bran and 
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shorts is very quiet. ay enepry~ 
the changes in flour prices, those of - 
feed are steady. Quotations, April 10: 
Fort William basis, bran $24 ton, shorts 
$26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; 
Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27; British 
Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@31; 
Pacific Coast, bran $32, shorts $34. 


EUROPE 
Loxvow, Exoe., March 81.—The offal 
market shows no improvement, and al- 


thoug! some millers who are short of 
stock are asking slightly higher prices, 
generally are easy. Bran can 


value 
urchased at £5 15s@£6 ton, ex-mill, 
and middlings at £6@£6 5s. Plate pol- 
lards are quiet. 
; MixED FEEDS | 
Cuic \co.—There has been little change 
in the mixed feed situation. Country 
dealers are taking on current require- 
ments only, and no one seems disposed 
to ent-r into future contracts. Poultry 
feeds are in best request, but business in 
other {cds is gradually picking up. 


Sr. | ov1s.—A gradual improvement is 
taking place in the mixed feed industry. 
Althouy buyers are limiting their pur- 


chases ‘o immediate requirements, the 
volun: of this business is fairly satis- 
factory As it is practically all for im- 
media!’ shipment, mills are operating at 
anor | basis for this time of the year. 
Stocks sre not being heavily built up, 
and ve business is anticipated for 
some t'ne. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, April 17, at $41 ton, high grade 
horse ford $35.50, and scratch feed \ 
Nasi 1tLe.—Mixed feed manufactur- 
ers report a better demand, and some 
increas’ was made in the production of 
mills |1st week. Prices were stronger. 
Quotations, April 17: horse feed, 100-Ib 
bags, *)0@40 ton; dairy feed, $33@44; 
poultry scratch feed, $389@49; poultry 


mash feed, $60@70., 
Memvsits.—Higher cost of raw ma- 


terials as resulted in firmness in mixed 
feeds, and quotations are up $1 ton. 
Mills report better demand for horse and 


mule feeds, particularly from the central 
South, where farm work is increasing. 
Orders are almost exclusively for im- 
mediate shipment, as stocks on hand are 
light. ‘Ihe movement of dairy and poul- 
try feeds is holding up well, but demand 
is not improved, 


Toron ro.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
selling freely. Oat and barley chop and 
crushed oats advanced $1 ton, and re- 


ground oat feed 50c, last week. Other 
prices showed little change. Quotations, 
April 17: oat chop $38.25 ton, oat and 
barley chop $41.26, crushed oats $40.25 
@41.25, feed wheat $56.25, cracked corn 
$41.25, feed corn meal $37.25@41.25, oat- 





meal feed $14.75, reground oat feed $12, 
chick feed $50.25@52.25, delivered, in 
mixed cars, Ontario points. 


SCREENINGS 


New Osteans.—Screenings are quiet. 
Quotation, on April 15, $26 ton. This 
was considered too high for the grade 
offered here. 

Toronto.—Demand for screenings is 
good, Farmers have little of their own 
grain left for feeding purposes and, as 
millfeed is scarce, will have to depend 
largely upon screenings. Prices did not 
change, and on April 17 car lots of re- 
ground screenings were quoted at $25.50 
ton, delivered, Ontario points. 

Wornirec.—The screenings market 
was unchanged last week on April 17, 
closing at $3 ton, Fort William basis. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Cuicaco.—Handlers of dried butter- 
milk report an excellent demand from 
feed manufacturers. In fact they are 
unable to satisfy all requests, and it is 
stated that nearly all creameries are sold 
up until June. Prices on April 17 were 
10c lb for car lots, and I1¢ for less than 
car lots, Chicago. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Mempuis.—Some oil mills have closed, 
having ground all the seed on hand, but 
most of the larger ones still are busy 
and will be for several weeks. A better 
quality of seed crushed, as the poor 
stuff was crushed early, is causing im- 
proved character of meal in the central 
section of the belt. Holders of prime 
grades are firm in their ideas of value, 
and offering sparingly. Quotations are 
steady and unchanged. On April 17, 41 
per cent was offered at $32 ton, and 48 
per cent at $33.50, Demand is spotted, 
but shows a fairly good aggregate, The 
advancing tendency in competitive feeds 
is inducing some firmness. Lower grades 
are selling at discounts of $2 or more. 
Some export inquiry is reported, Cot- 
tonseed hulls are scarce and higher, bulk 
being quoted at $8.50@9 ton on April 17. 

New Onteans.—Demand for cotton- 
seed cake and meal was fair last week. 
Quotations, April 15: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, New 
Orleans, $28.50 ton; sound cake, 7 per 
cent, bulk, $26.50; choice cottonseed 
meal, 8 per cent, sacked, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans, $32.50; good meal, 7 per cent, 
$31.50; hulls, sound quality, bulk, f.o.b., 
New Orleans, $9.75. 


MitwavuKxee.—An advance of $1.50@2 
ton in cottonseed meal has been caused 
by a tighter delivery situation. While 
demand is not heavy, it is sufficient to 
absorb more than the light offerings. 
There is now some inquiry for later ship- 
ment, which is also a strengthening fac- 
tor. Quotation, April 17, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $86@39.50 ton. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cucaco.—The cottonseed meal market 
is a little firmer, but not due to in- 


creased ing, The trade here is pretty 
well sup and does not seem con- 
cerned t future uirements. Of- 
ferin are plentiful, t reports re- 


ceiv from other sections indicate a 
tightening up in the supply of prime 
grades. On April 17, 48 per cent meal 
was quoted at .50 ton, Enicago. 


| FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


in the principal millfeed 
onday, April 19,’ and on 
date in 1925, as re- 





Prices rulin 
markets on 
the correspondin 


rted by the Western Feed Market 
ureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
BED beeccccecoevocees $23.60 $25.00@25.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 23.50 25.26 @ 256.756 
BESGGUINES 4 oo cc icccce’ 23.60 24.60@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 27.00@27.50 
Red dog .....c.cceeee 37.00 28.60@31.00 
BOG GaeG. 6... vaccevee 25.00 26.00@26.50 
Old process ofl meal.. 39.00 48.00@48.50 
BENT) aheawvaun ec ae os es 31.60 33.00@34.00 
DP oseedévecves 32.00 33.00@33.60 
SE  -eeeevétcrces 43.00 39.00@40.00 
Duluth— 
Pn As a nate ce éh0os #00 24.50 25.560@26.50 
BERMGNONGD ccccccccecte 24.50 25.60@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 27.60@28.60 
Country mixed feed .. 25.00 26.60@27.00 
Pee. Oe <enaats oa tale eo 37.00 29.60@30.50 
8t.. Louls— 
PM eb xcespo see 4a0> > 27.560 28.26@28.75 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 28.00@28.50 
oo a” ee 33.00 30.00@31.00 
GRE BERG dcciccvvccapes 7.60 6.60@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ......... 36.00 24.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 
i MR cen enseges 28.00 31.00@31.50 
BN ca doccasadecetion 26.560 29.60@30.00 
Standard middlings ... 26.50 29.60@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 381.00@32.00 
Aes dae a 5 be ho 40.00 36.00@35.560 
Heavy mixed feed .... 31.00 30.60@31.60 
Ge TE oe cectevesese 39.50 49.00@49.50 
Kansas City— 
ee BHD ccctcccvcves 26.60 27.00@27.50 
WBAD cccvevsostecvecece 25.50 26.560@27.00 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 27.00@27.50 
Gray GROrte ..csicsces 32.00 28.50@29.50 
OS GP Wisan c'nve ct es 40.00 33.00@34.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 83.00 34.560@35.50 
PLD 5s ctu ne cues $1.50 34.00@35.00 


33.00 @33.50 
32.560@33.00 


Spring bran 
Spring middlings ..... 30. 


MeG GOW oo ctoqves ose. 44.00 28.00@39.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 36.00@40.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 26.70 27.60@28.20 
BE £0.69 awd kSddedeo.e 26.00 27.50@28.00 
Middlings ........6665 26.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 29.00@29.50 
Se GO Gevccsteczaes 39.60 31.60@32.00 
BO BOS i in aioe ce cise 25.50 21.00@22.00 
Old process oll meal... 41.60 49.00@49.60 
Cottonseed meal ...... 44.50 37.00@41.60 
Hominy feed ......... 35.560 26.60@26.00 
Reground oat feed .... 6.50 5.50@ 6.60 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 24.50@26.00 
Hominy feed® .......... 40.560 32.60@33.00 
Gluten feedtt? .......... 32.80 .....@32.256 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-ralil All-rail 
Minneapolis ........... $8.30 $9.10 
SEE scecceuceveeveos 7.00 9.10 
as MD svacrnvenesdce ry 7.60 
Kansas City .....s666-+- 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .....6.se0005 5.70 6.50 
OUTED co ccc cceccceces vee 4.70 


FLAXSEED **%, PRODUCTS | 


Flaxseed futures closed on April 19 
about Ic higher than on the previous 
Monday. In spite of the fact that there 
is an excellent demand for linseed oil 
meal and the probability that finer 
weather will cause a spurt in the sales of 
oil, crushers are comparatively indiffer- 
ent to the action of the seed market, and 
demand is not overactive. Offerings are 
still very light, and crushers pick up the 
daily receipts, but there is little compe- 
tition in the market. This is primarily 
due to the very low prices quoted for 
Argentine seed, compared to those for 
domestic. Added to this there are fairly 
large stocks of oil in the country, and 
crushers are not inclined to bid too ac- 
tively until demand for it increases. 
With the advent of warm weather the 
call from paint manufacturing firms is 
likely to increase, and it would seem that 
the seed market will remain firm. 

Demand for linseed oil meal continues 
excellent, and crushers in several in- 
stances are behind on delivery. Should 
the call for oil improve, it seems likely 
that more meal will be offered, although 
the shortage of seed would not indicate 
any surplus offerings and a consequent 
drop in prices. The prices of oil meal 
in the principal markets average 50c ton 
higher than a week ago 

Duturu,.—Future prices for old crop 
deliveries closed on April 17 only frac- 
tionally up from the level of April 10. 
The new crop issues, although inactive, 
scored %@2c gains, September showing 
the strongest. There was little interest 
featuring the market. Prices followed 
wheat. Traders refrain from operation, 
except for filling absolutely necessary or- 
ders. The cash market holds quiet. 
Crushers pick up any choice flaxseed to 
be found, but it is rather a scarce arti- 
cle. The cash basis is unchanged. No. 
1 spot was held at May to 5c over on 
April 17. 





Cuicaco.—Further advances were re- 
corded in linseed meal last week, it be- 
ing quoted by resellers on April 17 at 
$50@50.25 ton, Chicago. Mills are be- 
hind on deliveries, and have little to of- 


fer. Jobbers say demand is excellent, 
with offerings insufficient to cover in- 
quiries. 


Muwavkee.—Light production has re- 
sulted in an improvement in the price 
that crushers are able to obtain for spot 
offerings, although deferred meal is un- 
changed, but strongly held. Mills are 
behind on orders, and not all deliveries 
on early April contracts have been made. 
Prices are strong to 50c ton higher. 
Quotation, April 17, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$48.50@49 ton. 


Burrato.—Oil meal prices are strong, 
and offerings are light, a premium being 
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for near-by delivery, Lower oo 

wever, are quoted for April and May. 
Quotations, April 17, 34 per cent, $50.50 
ton; 81 per cent, $47.50. 

Miwwearo.ss.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal has been quite active during the 
es few days, crushers reporting sales 
n satisfactory volume. Prices are about 
unchanged from a week ago. Mill stocks 
are wellnigh depleted, and mills are be- 
hind on deliveries. Offerings at outside 
markets are for shipment during the last 
half of May. Crushers at Minneapolis 
quote meal at $48.50 ton; Chicago, H9@ 
49.50; Toledo, $48.50; Buffalo, $48.50. 

The export market is quiet, bids con- 
tinuing out of line with domestic paren, 
which are unchanged from a week ago. 
For mill shipment, cake is quoted at 8 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing April 17, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-~=Receiptsa——, -——In store——, 


1926 1926 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis, 80 93 432 648 366 106 
Duluth...... 29 14 6 697 309 108 

Totals... 109 107 49 1,246 676 208 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis --———Duluth—— 


Track Toarr, Track May July 
April 13..$2.34% 2.33% 2.34% 2.81% 2.34 
April 14.. 2.34 2.38 2.34% 2.82 2.34% 
April 16.. 2.338% 2.82% 2.384% 2.31% 2.44% 
April 16.. 2.45 2.382 2.383% 2.30% 2.33 
April 17.. 2.838% 2.382% 2.44% 2.41% 2.84% 
April 19.. 2.88% 232% 2.38% 2.31% 2.34 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
April 17, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted); 


r-—Receipts— r Shipments 
1925-26 1924-26 1926-26 1924-26 
Minneapolis ... 9,008 12,830 2,471 3,409 


Duluth ....... 8,742 16,382 7,618 14,284 
Totals ...... 17,760 28,212 9,989 17,693 
Prirrssunou.—Linseed meal was con- 


siderably firmer last week, and quota- 
tions took an upward trend. A feature 
of the market was the increased number 
of small lot shipments for prompt de- 
livery. Quotation, April 17, $51.40 ton. 

Boston.—The linseed meal market is 
very firm, with no offerings for April 
shipment and only moderate ones for 
shipment in the first half of May. It is 
expected here that Argentine seed will 
soon be grinding, and that offerings of 
82 per cent will be more liberal, There 
are no local offerings by resellers. 

Tononwto.—There is a fair inquiry for 
oil meal. Some mills reduced their price 
#2 ton last week, while others made no 
change. This product sold, on April 17, 
at $54.25@56.25 ton, in car lots, f.o.b., 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Win wirva.—There is good demand for 
oil cake and meal at unchanged prices, 
Quotations, April 17: oil cake, in bags, 
$43 ton; oil meal, $45. The flaxseed 
market was dull and narrow, and closed 
at $1.974% bu, on April 17, 

Liveavoot, Eno., March 31.—-Cakes are 
steadier, with a better demand for some 
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ades. Argentine linseed cakes are very 

rm. Firsthand sellers seem to have 
withdrawn from the market. Resales 
have been made at £9 10s ton, c.i.f., for 
March, while £9 7s 6d was bid for April. 
American linseed cake is firmly held, but 
the crushers’ price is unattractive to 
United Kingdom markets. Secondhand 
sellers are doing most of the business, 
and are offering for April at £9 5s, c.i.f., 


Liverpool. 


Corn *%% PRODUCTS | 


Corn futures closed on April 19 about 
2c higher than on the previous Monday. 
In spite of the large crop of corn which 
was harvested last year, receipts con- 
tinue light and commercial stocks have 
been considerably reduced since the end 
of March. The high prices being received 
for live stock are encouraging farmers 
to keep large stocks of corn on their 
farms, and another factor responsible 
for the light movement to market is the 
fact that farm operations are at pres- 
ent 80 — as to prevent much move- 
ment off the farms. The higher price of 
wheat has also helped corn values. Pres- 
ent receipts are smaller than current re- 
quirements. It is thought by some that 
the delayed spring may reduce the acre- 
age intended to planted to corn, as 
conditions in several states have not been 
favorable for this work, which is likely 
to take place at a much later date than 
usual this year. Demand from all sec- 
tions for corn was good last week, par- 
ticularly from the South and Southeast. 

Demand for corn a is light. 
Stocks are thought to be small, however, 
and the higher prices asked for the raw 
material have Kept the price of corn 
meal and other products firm. 

Min weavoris.—There is a little natural 
yellow corn coming from Iowa, and this 
is in good demand. An occasional car 
ot No. 8 yellow is arriving, quoted at Ic 
under Chicago May. Kiln-dried No, 8 
yellow is slow at 8@4c under. Choice 
Iowa natural No. 4 yellow is quoted at 
4c under, kiln-dried being slow at 6@8c 
under. Driers are in the market for No. 
5 yellow at 10@14e under. There is not 
much No. 6 yellow available. Mixed 
corn is slow except the high color variety. 
There is no No. 8 mixed on the market. 
No. 4 mixed is quoted at 9@I1le under. 
Driers are buying No. 56 mixed at 14@ 
l6c under. What little No. 6 mixed is 
available is quoted at 18@20c under. 

Sr. Lovis.—News having an independ- 
ent bearing on corn was extremely 
scarce, hence pit conditions governed the 
ae trend last week. ‘Trading was 
argely local, with the market influenced 
largely by the action of wheat. Country 
offerings were said to be somewhat larg- 
er. Receipts were 222 cars, against 256 
in the previous week. Cash prices, April 
17: No. 8 corn 7T0@71ec bu, No. 4 corn 
69c; No, 2 yellow 75c, No. 3 yellow 783@ 
74c; No. 2 white 75c, No. 8 white 78c, 

New Ontrans.-Demand for corn was 
fair to quiet last week. It was remarked 





that farmers do not feed their stock as 
much when they are unable to work in 
the fields. Exports dropped to 9,200 
bus, of which Progreso, the larger buyer, 
took 5,360 bus, and Tampico, second, 
1,600. Prices on April 15: No. 2 yellow 
94c bu, sacked, No, 8 98c; No. 2 white 
94c, No. 8 98c; cream meal, $2 in 98's; 
yellow chops, $1.85 per 100 Ibs. 

Nasuvitte.—Shippers report a fair de- 
mand for corn from the South. The 
movement from Ohio valley stations is 
less active, and points west of the Missis- 
sippi are again moving corn to this ter- 
ritory. Quotations, April 17: No, 2 
white 854%,c bu, No. 8 white 8444c; No. 2 
yellow 8544c, No. 3 yellow 84'4c. Corn 
meal is steady, with a routine demand. 
Prices, April 17: bolted, in bags, 98@ 
97c bu; bulk, 88@92c. 

Memrnis.—Corn meal continues very 
quiet. Prices as low as $3845@3.50 bbl 
early last week failed to attract buyers. 
Advancing grain prices brought higher 
quotations from most mills. On April 
16 cream, basis 24’s, was offered at $3.50 
@3.75. Consumers are taking require- 
ments only, but the movement is slightly 
better, as farming operations are more 
active. Receipts of corn are light, but 
quotations are firm and higher, although 
feeders are showing little interest. Quo- 
tations, April 17: No. 8 white, 79¢c bu; 
No. 8 yellow, 79¢; No. 8 mixed, 764c. 


Kansas Crry,—Cash prices, April 17: 
white corn, No. 2 71@71%c bu, No. 3 
684,@70'2c, No. 4 67@68c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 784%,@74c, No. 8 7242@7&8c, No. 4 
70@i12c; mixed corn, No. 2 71@71'c, 
No. 8 68%,@70%c, No. 4 66'2@68c; 
cream meal, $3.70 bbl, 100-lb cotton 
sacks; corn bran, $24 ton; hominy feed, 
$24. 


Oxtanoma Ciry—The market gained 
strength toward the end of last week. 
Country feeding demand is good. Quo- 
tations, on April 17: No. 8 yellow, 80c 
bu; No. 8 mixed, 78c; corn chop $1.65; 
corn meal, 52c per 24lb bag. Kafir 
ig freely to the poultry growing 
trade. 


Cuicaco.—Corn goods remain very 
quiet. Stocks are understood to be light, 
but buyers will not add to their holdings 
at present. Corn flour was quoted, April 
17, at $1.90@2 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$1.80@1.90, cream meal $1.80@1.90, and 
hominy $1.80@1.90. The cash market is 
a little easier, and lower grades are slip- 
ping more than the better ones. Demand 
was fair the fore part of last week, but 
later it dropped off, as one of the lead- 
ing industries was out of the market. 
No. 4 mixed was quoted at 66@66'c bu, 
No. 5 mixed 64@64%4c; No. 2 yellow 
74140, No. 8 yellow 72@78c, No. 4 yellow 
664%.@70c, No. 5 yellow 68@65c, No. 6 
yellow 59@60c; No. 4 white 70@70'%c, 
No. 5 white 64%c. 


Muwavxer.—Cash corn prices have 
followed option values upward without 
much change in the tone of the market, 
which is > firm. Receipts are de- 
clining somewhat earlier than usual, and 
demand from industries and shippers is 
well maintained, The net advance for the 
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week is 4@6c bu. Receipts were 27 
compared with 58 in the previous =a 
and 49 a year ago. Closing quotations, 
April 17: No. 8 yellow, 7144@78'/2c by; 
No. 8 white, 70%%@72Ysc; No. 8 mixed, 
10%, @72Yee. 

Battimone.—Corn is up 1%c from , 
week ago, with general demand stil! good, 
Receipts last week were 72,261 bus, 39,725 
by rail and 82,536 by boat. Spot sales 
included about 25,000 bus southern white, 
yellow and mixed at prices ranging 79@ 
80%4c, according to quality and location, 
Closing prices, April 17: No. 2 spot, 8i¢, 
No. 8 spot, 78%2c; domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, 82c, or unchanged from last week. 
Corn meal is in very limited demand, 
owing to the lateness of the season, 
though unchanged at $2.156@2.25 per 10% 
lbs for standard stock. 


Bostow.—Hominy feed was in quiet 
demand at $31.50 ton on April 16. Gly. 
ten feed was unchanged at $38.90, scluten 
meal $48.65. Granulated yellow com 
meal was steady at $2.25 r 100 ths, 
bolted yellow .20, and feediny corm 
meal and cracked corn $1.85. 


Puapeceni, — Fluctuations i: corn 
last week were within narrow limits, and 
the market closed firm at a net a:\vance 
of %,¢c. Supplies are small and, with for- 
eign buyers generally temporarily out of 
the market, prices are largly nominal, 
Receipts, 33,888 bus; exports, 42,857; 
stocks, 101,847. Quotations, April 7, car 
lots for export, No. 2, 799@79%2c; No, 3, 
11@18c; No. 4, T4@5Aac. Corn goods 
are in small supply and are agai: firm. 
er, but demand is only moderate. ()uota- 
tions, April 17, in 100-lb sacks: kil: -dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 


$2.50@2.70; white cream meal, fancy, 
$2.50@2.70; pearl hominy and grit», $2.50 
@2.70. 

Burrato.—Receipts of corn have dwin- 


dled to small proportions, the main rea- 
son being the resumption of farm work 
by farmers and their willingness ‘0 lay 
this work aside. There is no change in 
asking limits. Demand for ceres! com 
meal for both domestic and export use is 
exceptionally good. Demand for cracked 
corn is fair at present prices. Hominy 
feeds are stronger; some mills arc sold 
up for April, and offering for May only 
at $30.50 ton, white or yellow. ()uota- 
tions, April 17: cereal corn meal, $2.25 
per 100-lb sack; cracked corn, $34 ‘on, 


Liveavoot, Exo., March 81.—A much 
steadier feeling prevails in corn. ‘There 
is a better consumptive deman«, and 
supplies, actual and prospective, ire de- 
creasing on account of very light arriv- 
als. Stocks at the leading importii¢ cen- 
ters in the United Kingdom are su \stan- 
tial, but at the smaller outports |!cy are 
light. Old crop Plate is in fair «emand. 
There is a good inquiry for corn «n 7 
sage and shipping to Liverpoo! ar- 
cels afloat are quoted at 80s 8d, an ad- 
vance of Is 8d. The Continent b ught a 
cargo, last week, for middle of March 
shipment, at 298 6d. New crop corn is 
quiet, resellers offering very litt!c, and 
prices have generally moved toward 
shippers’ quotations. 
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LAKE CARRIERS DENOUNCE 


CHICAGO “WATER STEAL” 


Resolutions Passed at Annual Meeting Ask- 


ongress to Prevent Lowering of 
Lakes’ Levela by Chicago Action 


Lamp, Ouro, April 17.—The Lake 


Cu 

Carriers’ Association held its first an- 
nual mecting and election of officers in 
this city, April 16. Members decided 


ynanimously on @ northern route for 
upboun:! vessels in Lake Michigan, and 
on a ithern route for those down- 
pound. his means that upbound vessels 
will go to the west of Beaver Islands 
and tho.c downbound to the east. The 
plan is « safety measure, and already 
prevails in Lake Huron and Lake Su- 
perior. 

A. . Rt. Schneider, manager of the 


Clevelan!-Cliffs Iron Co.'s fleet, was 


made cl irman of a committee to frame 
a memorandum to Congress asking that 
somethin be done to raise the lake lev- 
cs. A. A. Wright, honorary president 
of the Domninion Marine Association, To- 
ronto, Ov't., assured the Great Lakes or- 
ganization of support in fighting the so- 
called ( :icago “water steal.” He said 


that Cav idians believed that taking of 


water from Lake Michigan is robbing 
the St. ‘.awrence River of its rightful 
flow. 

The «oclation asked the active sup- 
port of -very industry and all shipping, 
grain ca: rying and coal and ore interests 
of Clev land in fighting the “water 
steal,” «id a volley of telegrams was 


sent 


eliminat 


{ror 


to \Vashington, asking Congress to 
the Illinois navigation project 


n th: rivers and harbors bill. 


A survey shows that lake carriers, 
grain shippers and others stand to lose 
$500,000 this season for every inch of 
water the lakes are lowered. The lake 
carriers virtually assured W. R. Hop- 
king, city manager of Cleveland, of their 
backing 11 his harbor improvement pro- 
gram and that for straightening the 
Cuyahoy: River, 

The Great Lakes Protective Associa- 
tion also held its annual meeting on the 
same da 

FRIGHT CHARTERING SMALL 

Only two vessels for carrying wheat at 
the opening of Great Lakes transporta- 
tion were reported at the week end here 
is having been chartered, One, of me- 
dium size, will carry a cargo from the 
Head of the Lakes to Buffalo at 8¢ bu. 
The other charter was at 24% bu from 
Fort William to Buffalo on a five-day 


opening 


A 


sels 


quantity 


the 


during t! 


vuaranty,. 

discussion of grain shipments, ves- 
available, lake conditions and the 
f grain held in terminals at 
Head of the Lakes and elsewhere, 
annual meeting of the Lake 


Carriers’ Association in Cleveland, April 
5, brouyiit out the fact that transporta- 


tion 
this 
dlin 


companies will be better — 
seaso, than ever before for the han- 
£ of liwavy cargoes at the outset of 


navigation. Cleveland grain brokers are 
optimistic over the outlook. 

Colonel K. J. Dent, United States en- 
gineer i charge, has informed vessel 
Owners that, despite the ruling that the 


lake season will open with a draft of 
1% feet, vessels now loaded with grain 


att 


draft wi 
thelr way down, 
Yesselg t}) 


he Head of the Lakes for an 18%-ft 
probably be able to make 

The trip loss of lake 
season, owing to the reduced 


draft, wil’ approximate 215,000 tons. 


The ir 


up of lake vessels for the 


126 seaon shows a loss of six ships 


and 


capacity 


4 drop of 286,000 tons in the fleet 
Four new vessels, with 46,200 


ons capacity, have been added, while 10 


lost, 


M regitry, There are 28 com 


thips, with 66,000 tons capacity, were 


S€Ve! 


of these going under Cana- 
nies 


Which wil) engage in lake traffic this sea- 


sn, 
total 


will 


Dall 


controlling 857 freighters, with a 
I trip capacity of 2,862,000 tons. 

cathe: forecasts and storm warnings 
be broadcast during the 1926 naviga- 


seas from states con to the 
t Lakes, The bro ing will be 
Special interest to vessels owners. 


Y forecasts of wind and weather will 


be broadcast - tely. Stations 
WEAR and WTK, veland, will send 
out forecasts, the former at noon and 
the latter at 4 p.m. Other cities with 
similar broadcasting and storm warnings 
will include Duluth, Green Bay, Milwau- 
kee, Great Lakes, Chicago, Mackinac 
Island, Rogers, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo and Rochester. J. H. Wena. 


Reduced Rates Proposed 

Seatriz, Wasu.—A reduction in rates 
on wheat products from the Middle West 
to the Pacific Northwest and California 
is proposed in Toll’s docket No, 6650, 
Under the proposed rate, mills which 
now have to pay freight from points of 
origin of the wheat to Missouri River 
terminals, plus the rate of 75¢ per 100 
lbs to this coast, could deduct from the 
75c rate the inbound wheat freight 
charge, adding the charge for the back 
haul and transit privileges, which would 
make a substantial reduction on the flour 
freight to the Pacific Coast. 


Demand Improved for Ocean Space 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian shipping 
companies report an improved demand 
for ocean space for flour, Mills are 
booking more orders, and this is having 
its effect on freights. The St. Lawrence 
will be open for navigation in another 
week or 10 days, and all available space 
on the earlier sailing boats from Mont- 
real has been taken. 





Full Cargoes Leave Boston 
Boston, Mass.—The steamship Clear- 
pool sailed for Bremen on April 15 with 
a full cargo of bonded barley. This 
makes the third full cargo to leave Bos- 
ton for the Continent since April 1. Two 
others will go this month, 
New Express Freight Service 
Puiraperenia, Pa.—The new express 
freight service from Philadelphia to Rot- 
terdam under the management of the 
American Diamond Lines will begin 
April 28 with the departure of the 
steamer Wytheville from the Philadel- 
phia Tidewater Terminal, Three ships 
will sail in the service in May, and the 
company also will put three additional 
boats on the Antwerp run. 





Freight Space Contracts Let 
Winyirea, Man.—Contracts for lake 
freight space were made for the opening 
of navigation at Fort William at 10% 
bu for wheat to Montreal. At the same 
time Buffalo space was held at 8Y4c. 





Demand for Tonnage Ie Light 

Duturn, Minn.—Demand for vessel 
tonnage was light last week, Uncertain- 
ty as to the opening of navigation con- 
tributes to the dullness. The rate con- 
tinues unchanged at 2%c bu on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, and 24,¢ to Georgian 
Bay points. The arrival of flour and 
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feed for lake shipment is under way 
over several roads now. On April 17 
the big ice field which early last week 
moved out into the lake was blown slow- 
ly back to shore. In Duluth-Superior 
harbor the ice is going fast, the uth 


side being practically free. The Soo 
Canal am waters near there are still 
solid. 


Shippers’ Advisory Board to Meet 

Minwneapous, Minn.—The fifteenth 
formal meeting of the Northwest Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board will be held at t 
State Capitol, St. Paul, on April 27. J. 
F. Reed, general chairman, will make the 
opening statement, after which Ralph 
Budd, president of the Great Northern 
Railway, will deliver an address, Com- 
mittee reports will follow. 


Cunard Sailings to London 

Lonvow, Ewna., March 24,—Commenc- 
ing in April five large transatlantic lin- 
ers of the Cunard Line will make Lon- 
don their English terminal, instead of 
Liverpool. On the outward trip they 
will call at Southampton and Havre for 
passengers, and on the homeward trip at 
Plymouth and Havre. 

The Cunard Line intends to continue 
its service to the United States from 
Liverpool, touching at Queenstown, as 
heretofore. The recent extension and 
rg toe of the docks in London for 
the berthing of large steamers and the 
increasing importance of London as a 
trade center influenced the Cunard Line 
in taking this step. 


Lake and Ocean Hates on Flour 
DOMESTIC 


All-rail domestic rates on flour from weat- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in conta 


Rall, 


per 100 Ibs: c-— «From 

ic] w 

& 9 u . 

a ow n Dp te 

To— > ae a ee 

& a : 

eS Ser 
New York ...... 43.6 48 48 34.6 30.6 
Philadelphia ... 41.6 46 46 $2.6 28.6 
Baltimore ...... 40.6 46 46 31.6 27.6 
Boston ...-++.+- 46.6 60 50 36.6 32.6 
Washington .... 40.6 46 46 91.6 27.6 
Roanoke 40.6 46 46 31. 27.6 
Galveston ...... 63.6 66 49.6 49.6 61.5 
Norfolk coves 40.6 46 46 $1.6 27.6 
Cumberland, Md, 38.6 43 43 29.6 26.6 
Portland, Maine. 45.6 60 60 36.6 382.6 
MOHAIO  sccrcees 82 87 47 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 87 37 23.6 19 


Portamouth, O.. 42 36.6 36.6 22 19 
Paes Mis ceceoes OO a7 87 


Cleveland ...... 2 $3.6 83.6 20 *19 
PaleGe .cvccccss 27.6 32 $2 18.6 *16.6 
Cincinnath ..... 28.6 29 29 165.6 *16.6 
Detrott .csccece 28.6 32 32 18.6 16.6 
GORE acccccce 13 17.6 17.6 12 eee 
St. Lowle ...ee- 20 13.6 18.6 ... %18 
Meomphia ....... $1.6 26 24 11.6 *18.6 
Birmingham ... 66 49.6 48.6 36 °%43 
New Orleans ... 48.6 42 41 28.6 *36.6 
Montgomery .... 66 49.6 48.6 36 °43 
Atlanta .......- 68.6 62 61 38.6 *46.6 
Mobile ....-ee05 48.6 42 41 28.6 °36.6 
Jacksonville .... 66 49.6 48.6 36 43 
*Originating in the Northwest, When 


originating in transmississippi territory the 





won for him worldwide fame. 


and Howard Pyle, 








THIS WEEK 


EWELL CONVERS WYETH, “America’s greatest painter of cos- 
tumed romance,” executed “The Miller’s Wooing,” the cover illustra- 
tion of this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
his early forties, has already painted more than 200 canvases which have 


Mr. Wyeth was born at Needham, Mass., Oct. 22, 1882, in the house 
where Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who was a close friend of the artist’s 
grandfather, composed “To the River Charles.” 
Mechanic Arts High School, the Massachusetts Normal Art School, and 
Eric Pape’s Art School, all of Boston. 
He journeyed inland as a young man in search of 
experience, and worked as a cowboy, a stage coach driver, a desert mail 
carrier and boss of an Indian trading post. 


Several juvenile classics have been illustrated by Mr. Wyeth. His 
paintings are said to glow with life and dramatic intensity. 
works, other than book illustrations, include the decorations of the grill 
room of the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City; the large panels representing 
battles of the Civil War, in the Missouri state capitol; and two historic 
panels in the Federal Reserve Bank, Boston. He received a gold medal 
at the San Francisco Exposition in 1915, and prior to that won the Beck 
prize of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
of the Society of Illustrators, the Philadelphia Art Alliance, the Philadel- 
phia Water Color Club, and holds a fellowship from the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. His home is in Chadds Ford, Pa. 
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Mr. Wyeth, who is in 


He was educated at 


Later he studied with C. W. Reed 


His principal 
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rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit lc less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville lc more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .tbc leas than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 3c 
more. 
EXPORT 


Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 
es: 


flour, in cents per 100 1 From St 
° Louis and 
To— Chicago B. St. Louls 
SUEY WEEE pcacccoscocceece 23 27% 
Philadeiphia ........60008 22 26% 
Baltimore .. 6.66 e ences 21% 26% 
Boston ...... poee one ee 23% 27% 
Norfolk and Newport News 21% 26% 
Portiand, Maine .......... 28% 27% 
Montreal ......6-ccceseeee 88% 26% 
SOIGNOS ccccececccccccccece 23% 27% 
i, MED seccvevsescobeces 23% 27 
Weat St. John ....... ~» 28% 27 
Providence and New Lon- 
WM cocccccsccvecceseses 23% 27% 
TEGRTOE cocceccocccecccece 24% 28% 


Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 
export flour, in centa per 100 Ibe: 
From— 


Minneapolis to Chicago .........66665 18 

DUIUER CO CHICKS .cccccccccccceccres 13 

Omaha to caseame Co ecececesereseece 17% 

Kansan Nay | CO GRIGRMO ccccccccceces 17% 

Omaha to St. Lowls® ...0 cccecccccces 13% 

Kanaas City to St. Loule® ........... 13% 
*And East St. Louis. 


Export rafl rates on flour, in cents per 
0 Ibe: 


1 aS Qa 


°c - ° 
From— New Orleans Mobile 
DEEEEED cccecsecooeeed se a6 
CED Seeneccececceecebese 23 23% 
CREED ccesececcoveceecsess 31 31% 
Maneae Cl ..ccccccccseccee 30 30% 
St. Louls and Bast St. Louls. 18 18 


LAKE AND RAIL » 

Via iake and rail, through rates from 

Minneapolis and Minneapolis rate points, via 

Duluth and Superior, to New ork and 

Boston per 100 Iba, to Philadelphia 
31%, altimore 31%c. 


82%ec 

and to 
OCEAN 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir 

mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 

of the International Mercantile Marine 

Linea, by the F. C 


Thompson Co., Ltd., To- 


ronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in conta per 100 Ibe 
¢ . From - 
iNew 
To— tNew York Montreal Orleans 
Aberdeen ....... 22.00 29.00 $228.00 
Amaterdam 18.00 **20.00 9923.00 
Antwerp . *20.00 22.00 9923.00 
Belfast .. 21.00 21.00 1228.00 
Kergen .. 27.00 27.00 42.00 
Bordeaux 27.60 eves 23.00 
Bremen . 18,00 9123.00 
Bristol ..... 24.00 ee¢e 
Cardiff ..... . 24.00 eeee ewhe 
Copenhagen . 26.00 27.00 $3.00 
GOP cecvcescvse Saree seve eepe 
Danzig ...28.00@30.00 sees 33.00 
Dublin cove 31.00 21.00 1228.00 
Dundee seecee 23,00 28.00 eee. 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 eaee 30.00 
Gibraltar . »» 40,00 eee ee 
Glmagow on cccues *21.00 21.00 $228.00 
Gothenburg ..... 27.00 28.00 33.00 
Hamburg ....... *18.00 1720.00 1928.00 
BEGVPO seccecces . 27.60 TTT 23.00 
Helaingfors .....*80.00 $1.00 ones 
| 21.00 21,00 2328.00 
F: GPPPrrerrre 21,00 21.00 1228.00 
Liverpool ....... 18.00 218.00 3226.00 
LOMNGON oc ceccns 18,00 118.00 $126.00 
Londonderry .... 21.00 TTT ames 
BOING cccccccse 29.00 80.00 88.00 
Manchester ..... 18.00 418.00 $226.00 
Marseilles ..... 26.00 TTT 80.00 
Newcastle ...... 21.00 21.00 2228.00 
OMED seccccecccss 27.00 27.00 33.00 
PIPGUS .cccccces 33.00 cece 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... 18,00 **20.00 1923.00 
Southampton ... 26.00 eeee eves 
Stavanger ...... 27.00 27.00 40.00 
Btottin ....eceee 30.00 33.00 eeve 
Stockholm ...... 29.00 80.00 38.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Ant- 
werp 18, Danzig 28¢, Glasgow 20@2I1c, 
Hamburg 16 @ 18c, Hoelsingfors 29@30c. 
tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tMay 
and June shipment 2c over. **May ship- 
ment 2c over. ttMay shipment ic over. 
{Conference rates, applying also to Mobile, 
Galveston and other Gulf ports; quotations 
to Bergen, Stavanger, Danzig, Malm’ and 
Stockholm apply to shipments up to 40 
tons, shipments of 41 to 60 tons 1%c lena, 
61 to 90 tons 2\c leas, above 090 tons 2%c 
less. ttThrough August seaboard, {{Through 
September. 


Opening Still Deforred at Buffalo 
Burra.o, N. Y.—Although April 15 is 
normally considered the opening day of 
navigation, it is estimated that from 10 
days to two weeks must elapse before 
boats will enter or leave the harbor. 
According to those along the waterfront, 
boats will make their way from up the 
lake to Buffalo harbor before any ves- 
sels undertake to leave here. o an- 
nouncement has been made as to the 

opening date of the Welland Canal. 





New Ship Service to Italy 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Semimonthly 
steamship service between Galveston and 
Houston, Texas, and Genoa, Italy, is 
promised by the Odero Line, which re- 
cently sent its sixth steamship, the Crispi, 
to these ports. The Crispi is operated 
by C. Nicolini & Co., general ies and 
has a deadweight tonnage of tons. 
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Federal Trade Commission’s Compass Now Points to the Public Interest 


The paragraphs that follow are tak- 
en from the address of William E. 
Humphrey, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, before the New York Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association convention 
on April 14. In substance, they will 
also constitute Mr. Humphrey's mes- 
sage to the flour millers of the coun- 
try when he addresses the Millers’ 
National Federation at Chicago on 
A pril 22 and 23. 


HE act creating the Federal Trade 

Commission provides that it is the 

duty of the commission, whenever it 
shall have reason to believe that a party 
is using any “unfair methods of com- 
petition,” to proceed against such party, 
provided that it shall appear to the com- 
mission that such proceeding “would be 
to the interest of the public.” 

In the “interest of the public” is the 
chart and compass that should direct al- 
ways the course of the commission. Since 
I became a member of the commission, 
although it has been but a short time, 
many changes have been made in its pur- 
pose and methods. I believe these 
changes are right and in the public inter- 
est. I believe that these changes are 
in the interest of honest business. It is 
my purpose to tell you briefly some of 
the more important ones that have been 
made, ahd ar they were made. For all 
these changes, the credit and responsi- 
bility belongs equally to each member of 
the majority of the commission. 

The majority believes that those en- 
gaged in business are generally honest. 
The foundation of the changes in the 
rules is found in the fact that the ma- 
jority believes that there should be some 
reasonable showing before branding as 
crooks those accused of breaking the 
antitrust laws. We demand evidence. 
We refuse to convict on suspicion and 
possibilities. 

In the past, when a complaint was 
received, an ex parte investigation was 
made. Sometimes these investigations 
were extensive, often they were super- 
ficial, and not infrequently they were 
merely formal. Upon such an investiga- 
tion, a complaint was issued against the 
respondent,—that being the term used to 
designate those against whom the com- 
mission proceeds,—and immediately up- 
on the issuance of this complaint, the 
commission itself officially gave out pub- 
licity as to the charges against the re- 
spondent. Such publicity, coming with 
the official stamp, especially in cases 
where the respondent was prominent or 
the political effect important, was given 
wide circulation. 

Particularly was this true of any sen- 
sational statements made in the public- 
ity. It sometimes happened that the re- 
spondent knew nothing of the matter 
whatever until it saw itself advertised as 
a crook by the headlines in the public 
press, and never was the respondent giv- 
en an opportunity to be heard before 
such publicity was issued, It frequently 
happened that thereafter, on the hearing 
of the case, sometimes months afterward, 
sometimes years afterward, it was found 
that the respondent was entirely in- 
nocent and the case was dismissed. But 
this dismissal brought no headlines in the 
press. It was not news. It furnished no 
text for socialistic dnd bolshevist propa- 

anda. It furnished no political weapon 

ioe those who preach the doctrine of 
universal dishonesty in the conduct of 
American business. The injury done to 
the respondent, the poison injected into 
the public mind, was not removed by the 
dismissal of the case. 

Do not think that the work of the com- 
mission will be lessened by the new rules. 
Such will not be the case. Our work will 
not be lessened, it will only be changed. 
There are matters now of great impor- 
tance, directly affecting the interests of 
thousands, in many cases of millions, of 
American citizens imperatively demand- 
ing our immediate attention. There are 
more big matters than we can possibly 
care for. Under such circumstances, we 
believe that the public interest demands 
that we attend to the big things and 
drop the little ones. 

There is. another change we have 
made that I think is of tremendous 
importance. We have adopted a rule 





penalized; 


should be glorified; 





CREED OF THE RECONSTITUTED FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION’S MAJORITY 


E do not believe that success is a crime; 
E do not believe that failure is a virtue; 
We do not believe that wealth is presumptively wrong; 
We do not believe that poverty is presumptively right; 
We do not believe that industry, economy, honesty and brains should he 


We do not believe that incompetency, extravagance, idleness and inefficiency 


We do not believe that big business and crooked business are synonymous. 
(True, we will give closer scrutiny to big business than to small busi- 
ness, because of its greater power for good or evil.) 

We believe that 90 per cent of American business is honest. 

We believe that 90 per cent of American business is anxious to obey the law. 

We want to help this 90 per cent of honesty. 

We want to control or destroy the 10 per cent that is crooked. 








that when our investigators make a re- 
port and we deem the facts sufficient to 
warrant the issuance of a complaint, we 
give the parties accused an. opportunity 
to be heard before we issue one. We be- 
lieve that this is only fair and: just, be- 
cause we have heard those who have 
complained against. the respondent. 
Usually those making complaints are 
competitors of the respondent, and inas- 
much as they had made their statements, 
we thought it but fair to give the re- 
spondent an opportunity to state his side 
of the case. After the respondent has 
made his statement, if we are satisfied 
that he is violating the law and is willing 
to sign a stipulation that he will quit 
such practice, with a condition in such 
stipulation that, if he fails to keep it, 
such stipulation may be used against 
him, we accept that stipulation instead 
of proceeding to trial, and the action is 
dismissed. 

Remember that we have no power to 
punish. We have authority only to issue 
orders to cease and desist. If the re- 
spondent agrees by stipulation to quit 
the practice complained of, why is not 
the public interest as fully protected as 
it possibly could be by the issuance of 
an order? 

It seems to me that our plan of stipu- 
lation not only accomplishes all that can 
be secured by trial, and saves the public 
expense, but that it is in harmony with 
the spirit of our jurisprudence, that al- 
ways holds out every inducement to set- 
tle controversies by compromise and set- 
tlement without litigation, so long as the 
public interest is protected. And let it 
not be forgotten that in many cases a 
stipulation can be secured where convic- 
tion on trial would be impossible. 


D2 not forget that our rules in regard 

to publicity and to stipulation do not 
apply in cases where the business itself 
is inherently fraudulent or where it is 
legitimate, but is conducted in such man- 
ner as to show the dishonesty of those 
engaged in it, or where the record and 
reputation of those complained of are 
such as to warrant the commission in 
believing that a stipulation would not 
be honestly entered into, or honestly ob- 
served. To this class of cases belong 
stock selling schemes, those that com- 
monly come under what is designated as 
the “blue sky law”; the so-called indus- 
trial schools, with their false and mis- 
leading advertisements, that are robbing 
and blackmailing ambitious young men 
and women of today who are endeavor- 
ing to better their conditions; the mer- 
chant who sells one class of goods and 
delivers another to the purchaser. The 
public interest demands, in cases of this 
kind, an immediate exposure of such 
parties. Stipulations with them would 
net be justified on any ground. The 
commission will. give the widest publicity 
in its dealings with crooks. We accept 
no stipulations from this class. We. call 
the attention of the Department of Jus- 
tice to such cases when we believe’ they 
should be proseeuted, and to the postal 
authorities when we believe a fraud or- 
der should be issued. 


NOTHING has aroused greater opposi- 

tion from those who are opposed to 
the change in rules than our policy of 
settling cases by stipulation. Our op- 
ponents say that this should not be done; 
that in all cases where stipulations are 
warranted, the case should proceed to 
trial. As I construe it, the primal duty 
of the commission is to protect the public 
from unlawful practices. If this can be 
accomplished by stipulation instead of 
litigation, leaving out of the question the 
great cost to the taxpayer in these days 
of dire necessity for economy, what can 
be the objection to so stipulating? I know 
the objection voiced by the os 
to such procedure. They say that they 
want to terrorize dishonest business. To 
use the stock phrase of the professional 
demagogue, they tell us that they want 
to “put the fear of God into the hearts 
of the dishonest.” 

I will not stop to discuss whether giv- 
ing publicity—parading on front pages, 
over sensational headlines the details of 
fraud and vice and crime, tends to lessen 
these evils or benefit the public. Cer- 
tainly many of the best minds do not 
believe it. But while we are terrorizing 
the 10 men in business that are dishon- 
est, are we not at the same time terroriz- 
ing the 90 men that are honestly trying 
to obey the law? It is absolutely dis- 
honest to claim that there is a clear and 
distinct line between what is and what 
is not unlawful under the antitrust acts. 
It is, therefore, absolutely dishonest to 
say that, when they are violated, it is 
always done purposely. It is absolutely 
dishonest to say that when men violate 
the antitrust act their action is always 
as reprehensible and that it is done as 
knowingly as when men violate laws that 
for ages have been recognized by com- 
mon consent without statutes. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
many times divided upon what action 
constituted an unfair method of ‘compe- 
tition. 

Only within the last few weeks, two 
cases of very great importance have been 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in which ‘the judges were 
divided, four to five, as to whether cer- 
tain facts constituted a violation of the 
law. If that great court, the greatest 
that the world has ever known, with men 
whose —— is above suspicion, and 
of great ability—if these men cannot 
agree always upon what facts constitute 
a violation of the antitrust laws, how 
can any sane and honest man say that a 
business man always knows with certain- 
ty when he is violating them? 

The chief — to settling cases 
by stipulation lies in the fact that it 
tends to lessen the publicity that the 
demagogue and the fanatic wish to: use 
in their propaganda of socialism and dis- 
content, ; 


THE proof of the pudding is the eat- 

ing thereof. What has been the prac- 
tical result of this rule of stipulation? 
It has now been in effect just one year. 
I know of no way so fairly to show what 
has been accomplished under the new 
tule as to compare it with what was 


done under the old one for the last yea, 
of its existence. Particularly do I thin, 
this a fair comparison, as the minority 
who now oppose the new rule had eon. 
plete control of the commission’s affair, 
during the last year of the old. 

During the last year under the oly 
rule, the commission issued 54 orders ty 
cease and desist. That means that 
these orders the public was protected 
from the aE actions of 54 ¢op. 
cerns, assuming that none of these cages 
were appealed and that all the order 
were obeyed, a supposition that is, of 
course, not correct. 

Under the old rule, the public wa 
protected from the unfair practices op 
an average of one concern each week, | 
submit that this is not a bad record, and 
shows that the commission was justify. 
ing its existence. 

Let us look at the other side of th 
picture. What has been the result of 
the first year under the new rule? 0} 
course it took some time for the new 
rule to come into full force, especially as 
it — only to cases brought after 
its adoption. During the first year of 
this rule, in spite of this restriction, the 

ublic was protected from the fraudu. 
ent practices of 270 concerns—54. by or. 
ders and 216 by stipulation. In other 
words, the new rule has given the public 
five times as much protection as the old, 
and of course the one great purpose of 
the establishment of the commission was 
to protect the public interest. Or, to 
state it in another way, using ‘he first 
year of the new rule and the last year of 
the old one as a basis of compar'son, we 
have accomplished more under the new 
rule in one year than we would have ac- 
complished under the old one in five 
years. 

Of course the big thing, the overshad- 
owing thing, in the work of the Federal 
Trade Commission, is protecting the pub 
lic from these violations of law which in- 
jure the public in countless ways. But 
there is also another side to this ques- 
tion, worthy of consideration, in thes 
days of tax burdens such as the Amer 
can citizen has never before carried— 
that is, the question of economy. Under 
the present rule of stipulation, the cost 
of settling cases, compared with the old 
system, is nominal. It costs $2,500 more 
in each case to protect the public by 
trial and order than it does by stipul- 
tion. The new rule has already, in its 
first year, saved the American ‘axpayer 
approximately $700,000. 

These figures assume that the cases 
against the 270 concerns would have been 
tried and orders issued therein within the 
year. But, as a matter of fact, we know 
it would have taken several years to stop 
these 270 concerns by trial and order, 

When you take that view of the situs 
tion, the new rule has saved the tax 
payers of the country, in the first year 
of its operation, several million dollars, 
and when we remember that if all these 
cases had proceeded to trial instead of 
being settled by stipulation, not only 
would it have taken several years, but 
during that time a large number of cor 
cerns would have continued their fraudt- 
lent operations to the injury of the pub 
lic, the value of this new rule of stipt- 
lation to business and to the taxpayet 
cannot well be overestimated. 

To sum it up, the new rule has dew 
onstrated the first year that it has savel 
the public from the fraudulent practices 
of more concerns, has given greter pt 
tection to honest business, has saved 
more money to the taxpayer, thin W 
have been done under the old rule in fie 
years. 





VETERAN GRAIN MAN DEAD 
Nasuvittz, Tenn.—G. P. Rose, prob 
ably the oldest member of the local grait 
trade and one of the best known citize} 
of Nashville, died on April 17 at bs 
home here, after an illness of six W 
Mr. Rose was the head of the firm 
‘G. P. Rose & Co., which he established 
in 1882. He was 79 years of age 
leaves a widow and three sons. 





There were 479,000 less people ® 
farms on Jan. 1, 1926, than a year PF 
viously, according to the United 
Department of Agriculture. 
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TARIFF HITS 
. JAPANESE MILLERS 


pevised Duty on Wheat Causes Millers in 








think Japan to Seek More Extensive 
\ority Export Markets 
Som. 0, Javam, April 2—Japanese 
fairs eae millers suffered a costly setback on 

March 29 when the revised tariff bill, 
b old containing a large increase in the wheat 
38 to guties, passed the House of Peers with- 
a by ut debate and was placed in immediate 
_ effect by government proclamation. Car- 
Con- one or two days out from Yoko- 
Dem huma and Kobe which had been expected 
ders to enter under the old law were sub- 
8, of ‘ect to ‘he new rates upon arrival. It 

i repor!. d that consignments amounting 
Wes to 55,000 tons were too late. Of these, 
rh the Japan Flour Mill had ordered about 
ck. I 30,000 tons, the Matsumoto Flour Mill 
and about 13,000, and the Masuda and Nis- 
ty. shin mills about 6,000 each. 

Negoti: tions undertaken some days ago 

f the by mills ‘0 restrict production have fa - 
lt of en throush. The leaders held the view 
01 that limiiation of production would in- 
ssa crease th cost, and are inclined to favor 
lly as other meinods. They hope to be able to 
ge develop ‘oreign markets, in spite of the 
ar a fact that ‘hey must pay heavy duties on 
n, the their whet. With this end in view, the 
ape Japan ani Nisshin mills have dispatched 
bY or represen! ‘tives to southern Manchuria, 
= and nort!rn and southern China, to seek 
P ar! cts. 
e a, "Tati l.st year, with the exception of 
Aad one year luring the World War, the ex- 
—e portation of flour from Japan was a side 
Je, te line in v hich little interest was taken. 
> first In 1925, however, Japan’s exports of 
our of four amounted to 10 per cent of her 
= total prouction. Millers here hope that 
ph nag they can double that figure to 7,000,000 
wa, 49-lb sacis, while some prophets assert 
a te that 11,000,000 sacks would not be an 

impossible total. 
reheat The annual flour consumption of Dai- 
ederal ren, Newchang, Tientsin, Tsingtao and 
Fig Tsinan is estimated at about 20,000,000 


sacks, the greater part of which has 
But hitherto been bought from the United 





) asa States and Australia, with Japan sup- 
these plying only about 15 per cent. 
Asapt Figuring 1.1 bus wheat to each 49-Ib 
ried— bag, the price of each bag exported will 
Under include a duty of about 35c on the wheat 
ie COS! HE iced to make the flour. Japanese flour 
he old is now offered at $1.76, c.i.f., Tientsin, 
faye for May delivery, $1.78, c.i.f., Dairen, for 
lic 1 HM April delivery, and $1.80, c.f. Tsingtao, 
tip for Apri] delivery. It is reported that 
in its BE both the Japan and Nisshin mills are re- 
xpayer luctant to accept these figures, but it is 
considered likely that contracts will be 
concluded not far from them. Mills will 
by the Ha YC able to do so, of course, only because 
< - they have large stocks of wheat imported 
es under the old tariff. Ocean freights 
r stop from Kobe and Yokohama to these ports 
> range 5@6c per sack. 
Bays Burton Crane. 
e tax 
st year 
is HH TAX CUTS ANNOUNCED 
ead of IN CANADIAN BUDGET 
te “ Toronto, Ont.—The budget speech in 
i} an Parliament is always one of the most im- 
. dn. My Pottant events of the business year in 
- Canada, This is the occasion on which 
. Y any changes in customs tariffs or in taxa- 
. a tion of a federal nature are announced. 
xpay This year the event was awaited by all 
au usiness interests with more than usual 
5 avel WA c*getness, for the reason that a reduc- 
races tion in taxes was quite generally antici- 
1 fan ted. The buoyant state of federal rev- 
gf enues and general improvement in busi- 
woud Mm “8 Conditions suggested that Ottawa 
in five ME YOU seek to recover its waning popu- 
latity by viving some relief from burden- 
Some taxes. In this the public was not 
> disappointed. 
prob- The minister of finance, who, by the 
l gait Way, is a flour miller, delivered on April 
citisets [AE Oe of the most cheering budget 
at bis speeches the House of Commons has lis- 
weeks AE “ted to since before the war. A gen- 
firm of tral review of dominion finances showed 


mprovemcnt in all important directions 

lish md, as a result, Mr. Robb announced 
Be ttductions in the income tax, rates of 
» Stamp taxes and on certain 
tems of the customs tariff that must 


yple RE have been cheerin fi 
g news for the people 
¥ iso “Canad. The income tax on moderate 


‘mings now more nearly approaches the 
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United States rate, and on July 1 the 
rate of postage on letters is to be re- 
duced to’ two cents, the old pre-war 
rate. The extra cent per ounce which 
was put on during the war as a part of 
the general war taxes will thus disappear. 

The total relief to Canadian taxpayers 
from the measures announced in this 
budget speech will approximate $25,000,- 
000. One of the most pleasing features 
of Mr. Robb’s speech was the at im- 
provement shown in net earnings of the 
publicly owned Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 


CANADIAN TAX ON BARLEY 
AND PEAS ABOLISHED 


Monrreat, Que.—For several months 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion has been making representations to 
the Canadian ministry of finance. in favor 
of abolishing the sales tax on pot barley, 
pearl barley, and split peas. Most food- 
stuffs are exempt from the sales tax, 
those three articles being about the only 
ones on millers’ price lists that were still 
subject to it. 

Such a tax was a source of trouble. 
If Tom Smith, salesman for the X Y Z 
Milling Co., sold a mixed carload to his 
customer, William Brown, and included 
in it some of his mill’s top patent, in 
7-, 14-, 24- and 49-lb packages, also bags 
of bran, shorts, middlings, and other 
products, and finally a half bag of pearl 
barley and a half bag of pot barley, he 
would be condemned to keep track of a 
tax on two such half bags out of a fairly 
large sale. 

The representations of the Canadian 
association have evidently received favor- 
able consideration, as the minister of 
finance for Canada has announced that, 
effective April 16, pot barley, pearl bar- 
ley and split peas will be exempt from 
this sales tax. 








CREAM MEAL STANDARDS 
TO BE RE-ESTABLISHED 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—The American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, in meeting at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St.. Louis, on April 17, voted to 
re-establish the standards for cream meal 
designated by the United States Food 
Administration during the World War. 
About 135,000 bus, or 75 per cent of the 
daily capacity of the membership, voted 
for the plan, which probably will be 
placed in effect on or before June 1, 
according to Reynier Van Evera, Kan- 
sas City, secretary-treasurer. 

A symbol has been devised by officers 
of the federation to be printed on sacks 
containing cream meal in accordance 
with the definition, the use of which 
will be licensed to mills by the fed- 
eration. An effort will be made to 
educate all buyers to the knowledge 
that its appearance on a package is a 
guaranty against misbranding, a prac- 
tice which has been increasingly preva- 
lent. The symbol is in-the form of a 
Maltese cross inclosed in a circle, in the 
edge of the latter being the words, 
“Highest quality cream corn meal.” 
Above and below the center of the cross 
is the line, “This symbol is your guar- 
antee,” while directly below is the legend, 
“Licensed by the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation.” 

The Food Administration standard for 
cream meal was: 

“Cream meal shall be made from hom- 
iny grits, or clean sound corn, screened 
through No. 22 wire cloth or its equiva- 
lent, and dusted over No. 72 grits gauze, 
and shall contain not more a 15 per 
cent moisture and fat in the aggregate, 
in no event to exceed 181% per cent mois- 
ture and in no event to exceed 2% per 
cent by ether extraction.” 

Harvey E. Yanmis. 





NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
GROCERS CONVENE 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association held its 
thirty-eighth annual convention at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, April 14-15. This 
was perhaps one of the most notable in 
the history of the ‘association, since it 
was attended not only by the members 
but also by all classes of the trade: 


wholesalers, retailers, manufacturers, 
-brokers, ers and any one else con- 
cerned with the food supply of the state. 
The speeches were all extremely perti- 
nent, and the discussions of modern trade 
problems were constructive. Resolutions 
were passed pledging adherence to food 
law enforcement authorities, and disap- 
proving the bill now pending in Con- 
gress to amend the federal pure food law 
to require that the date placed on 
hermetically sealed products. The con- 
vention closed with a dinner dance. The 
old officers were re-elected unanimously, 
as follows: 

President, Philip C. Staib, Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., New York; first vice pres- 
ident, Arthur P. Williams, R. C. Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., New York; second vice 
president, Edward F. Cohen, J. Levi & 
Co., Schenectady; third vice president, 
E. Franklin Brewster, Brewster, Gordon 
& Co., Rochester; treasurer, Howard L. 
Sills, Sunglow-Sills Co., New York. 





HARRIS FLEMING MAKES 
RATE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations of Harris Flem- 
ing, examiner, who represented the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at the 
hearings in the Northwest on the pro- 
posals to increase the freight rates on 
grain and grain products and flaxseed, 
have been submitted to the Commission 
and were made public on April 16. The 
summary of Mr. Fleming’s report: 

Rates on grain and grain products and 
flaxseed from North Dakota points to 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn., and on 
grain and grain products other than flax- 
seed from South Dakota points to those 
designations and various other markets 
found not unreasonable. 

Rate adjustment to Duluth and Min- 
neapolis, and points taking the same 
rates, on flaxseed from North Dakota 
points and on grain and grain products 
other than flaxseed from points in North 
Dakota and South Dakota, on the one 
hand, and from points in Minnesota, on 
the other hand, found unduly prejudicial 
to North Dakota and South Dakota com- 
plainants and shippers, respectively, and 
unduly preferential of Minnesota ship- 
pers. Undue prejudice ordered removed. 

Proposed increased rates on flaxseed 
from, to and between points in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Illinois found not justi- 
fied. Schedules ordered canceled, but 
carriers authorized to file other schedules 
naming rates in conformity to the views 
herein expressed. 

Proposed changes in rates, mainly in- 
creased rates, on grain and grain prod- 
ucts other than flaxseed, from, to and 
between points in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Illinois, principally from North Dakota 
and Minnesota to cértain of the large 
terminal: markets, found justified, and 
orders of suspension vacated. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on April 16, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator—. Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GiB. Be cosuess’ eée 745 3 eee 
Consolidated .... 1,180 183 122 208 
Ogilvies ........ 1,196 64 271 oc 


Grain Growers .. 
Fort William ... 


1,596 226 498 
1,128 144 173 














GT. Breccscids 3,885 866 401 280 
Northland ...... 5,496 814 860 hee 
Can. Gov’t ...... 1,322 162 443 832 
Sask. Co-op. 

ee ar ee 4,499 515 415 492 

Me. 8-00.66 «ve 5,758 717 532 220 
Private elevators. 16,569 2,082 2,051 302 
BE Sess cccese 5,818 611 127 eee 

Totals ........ 48,397 7,029 6,227 2,333 
Year ago ....... 33,291 13,932 6,055 3,458 
Afloat year ago.. 1,388 680 127 ee 


Receipts ........ 699 104 57 8 
Rail shipments. . 189 96 26 ce 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 





Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... i MES 0.000000 1,303 
No..1 northern..3;729 Kota .......... 184 
No..2 northern..4,927 Winter ........ 8 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 422 Others ......... 7,523 
No. 3 northern..6,332 Private ....... 16,569 
Ma. 8) ave osws 68 1,383 - Afloat :....00.é. 5,818 
No. 6 cocvsccese 1 
Os DB osecccedes 132 WEE avicoes 48,397 
Feed ......06+- 26 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W.,...- 621 Others ......... 1,528 
No. 3 C. W...... 887 Private ........ 2,082 
Bx, 1 feed .. 43 Afloat ......... 611 

feed 4... .see 857 
2 feed .....ee0e 600 Total ........-7,029 






@ATMEAL | 


Loxpox, Ewne., March 31.—Oatmeal 
and rolled oats are quiet, and no fresh 
business is reported for shipment. Sell- 
ers in America and Canada have in some 
instances reduced their prices, but in the 
absence of any demand it is difficult to 
ascertain what the shipping value really 
is. It would appear that importations 
have almost ceased for the season. 


Betrast, IreLanp, March 30.—Demand 
for oatmeal has stopped completely. The 
whole country is full of potatoes for 
which a market cannot be found. The 
common price for some of the very best 
sorts is 30s ton, and there is no doubt 
that some farmers would be glad to sell 
large lines at even less. Country people 
are using potatoes for cattle feeding in- 
stead of oatmeal. Sales of the latter 
have fallen away to less than 50 per cent 
of the usual consumption. Farmers are 
buying only as much as will enable them 
to blend with their potatoes for home 
consumption. The weak demand is not 
having any effect on shipment figures. 
For shipments 35s is wanted for medium 
cut, Belfast or Dublin, and about Is 
more for flaked. On spot prices are very 
irregular, but merchants would 7 
take 35s for medium oatmeal and 36s for 
flaked. 

Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is quiet. Mills are not overly 
busy, although all are running. Recent 
advances in oats caused a 10c rise in 
rolled oats, and a proportionate one in 
oatmeal. Quotations, April 17: rolled 
oats $6.20@6.30 bbl, in two 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, delivered, with 40c off 
to jobbers; oatmeal, in two 98-lb jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Wriynirec.—Domestic demand for oat- 
meal is very quiet, and export business 
only nominal. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, April 17: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.75; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—Domestic demand for oat 
products remains fairly active, but ex- 
port business is quiet. Inquiries are be- 
ing received, but bids are too low to per- 
mit of any business. Rolled oats were 
quoted, April 17, at $2.40 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $2.65 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal is good, 
with the market steady. Rolled was 
quoted on April 16 at $2.75 per 90 lbs, 
and cut and ground at $3.02. 

PuiapetPHi1a.—Oatmeal is firm, in 
sympathy with the strength of the raw 
material. Supplies are small, while trade 
is quiet. Quotation, April 17, $3.05@3.25 
per 90-lb sack for ground. 

New Orteans.—Export demand for 
oatmeal continues dull, but domestic call 
is fair. Spot stocks alone are being 
moved. Quotations, on April 15, to the 
domestic trade were $2.70 per 98-lb sack, 
and 10c less for export. 





TRADE PROSPECTS REPORTED POOR 

Oxianoma Ciry, Oxta.—Wholesale 
and retail trade in Porto Rico is dull, 
and the general sentiment is pessimistic 
on account of prevailing low prices of 
sugar and dry weather that is injuring 
tobacco and minor crops, according to 
the Houston (Texas) Chamber of Com- 
merce. Continued business depression is 
prevalent in Jamaica. The report says 
that basic conditions in Mexico are un- 
changed, and indications are that spring 
orders are about over. A number of 
tariff increases have been made, and ru- 
mors of others have encouraged larger 
imports along all lines affected. 








NEW FLOUR BRANDS | 














Flour brands for which applications 
for registration have been filed since Jan. 
1, 1926, with the United States Patent 
Office, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Washington, D. C., include the following: 


White Oak Powerful 
Stonewall Jackson Sunlight 
Grant's Blue Grass 
Royal Quality Blue Bird 

. B. Sea Foam 
Arrowhead 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Flour Exports United ‘© Months’ Wheat Exports 


Feb. 28, 1926, 
ths from March 1, 1926, to Feb. 28, Exports of wheat from the United States from March 1, 1925, to 
1008 ue cor = pe A Rigg oy caaany copenies by the Bureau of Foreign and countries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels 


Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000's omitted): (000’s omitted): 
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BRITISH MILLERS ALARMED 
AT STATE OF INDUSTRY 


Loxpox, Eno., March 81.—From the 
report of the general meeting of the In- 
ed National Association of Brit- 


rpor: 
thand Irish Millers it would seem that 
no one realizes the chaos in the indus- 
try which has been caused by ruthless 
price cu'ting, better than the association 
itself. Major P. R. Reynolds, generally 
accepte’ among millers as one of the 
strong 1.en of the trade, has been elected 
to a second term of office as president of 
the assuciation, and it is hoped that he 
may be able to do something to remedy 
the situ ‘tion, 

Well-::.formed opinion, however, points 
out that unless Major Reynolds receives 
adequat support from the millers them- 
selves, be can do nothing to cure their 
ills. At the present time, it is averred, 
there is no one dealing in flour as a raw 
materia! who can say that he makes a 
profit commensurate with the capital he 
has invested. There are many millions 
of pounds wrapped up in the industry, 
and it is felt that, as this capital sup- 
plies th staple food of the country, it is 
entitled to some return in the form of 
interes! 

The trade in London, therefore, has ex- 
pressed « hope that Major Reynolds will 
be enalicd to save an industry which is 
hastenins toward a rapid crisis largely 
through the “moral turpitude” of its 
members 





TONE OF DUTCH MARKET 
iS REPORTED IMPROVED 


Amsrrepam, Hottanp, March 29.—The 
improved tone of the market last week, 
owing to lower American wheat markets, 
resulted in a few sales being put through 
for small quantities, but now United 
States millers once more are above the 
local parity, rendering business in im- 
ported flour practically impossible. 

Home millers last week were willing to 
sell at $7.70 per 220 lbs, ex-mill, but 
against this price the lowest offer here 
for United States flour was for a winter 
hard wheat first clear at $7.52, while 
well-known straight grades were held at 
$7.76. Minnesota offers were considered 
too high at $9 for patent, the imports of 
this grade during the past year having 
been reduced to very small quantities. 
A few offers of Canadian export patent 
at around $8.20 attracted some atten- 
tion, being cheaper than any other over- 
- flour, but bakers remain reluctant to 
uy it, 

Kansas hard wheat flour remains the 
favorite in this market. Sales of Kansas 
hew crop patent flour point to a desire 
to creep back into the market, but the 
price, $8.60@8.70 per 220 lbs, can hardly 
be calle! enticing from the importers’ 
point of view. 





FREIGHT COSTS COMPARED 
Loxpox, Exo., March 80—At a recent 
meeting, in London, of the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, the 
Presideni, the Rt. Hon. Walter Runci- 
man, made some interesting compari- 
sons beiween rail-borne and sea-borne 
freights. As an instance he referred to 
cost of carrying grain from Buenos 
Aires to London, and from Northampton 
'o London. In the one case, where the 
distance covered is 6,294 miles, the charge 
8 12s 9:1 ton, while in the other, a dis- 
_ of only 66 miles, the charge is 14s. 
= Said that the cost of carrying food 
tom distant parts of the world to Lon- 
' was so small that it formed a mere 
taction of the retail price. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Eno., March 31.—The market 
shows signs of recovery after a week of 
uncertainty. As the result of some con- 
tinental buying there is rather a good 
market for wheat. While there is a pre- 
mium for near as compared with dis- 
tant positions, imported flour continues 
to be offered at less money than it is 
possible to replace it at from the mills. 
This applies particularly to Canadian 
and Australian flours. Sellers seem to 
show very little confidence in the future, 
which is not increased by the knowledge 
of the low prices which home millers are 
accepting, in some cases shillings below 
the official minimum. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered by cable at 44s 6d@46s 
3d, c.i.f., for April shipment, with a dis- 
count of 6d for May and June seaboard. 
The value for parcels on passage is 6d 
less. Canadian export patents are of- 
fered at 42s 6d@48s 8d. Canadian flour 
milled in bond in the United States is 
quoted at 44s 6d, c.i.f., and higher grade 
at 47s, c.if. Canadian winter wheat 90 
per cent patents are offered at 39s 6d. 
Australian flour for shipment is offered 
at 40@4ls, cif. Passage parcels can 
be purchased from resellers at 39s 94@ 
40s 3d, while the spot value is 42s 6d@ 
43s. Argentine low grades are un- 
changed at 20s 3d, c.i.f. Demand is very 
quiet. Minneapolis low grades are of- 
fered at 80s@30s 6d, Canadian low 
grades, 31s, c.i.f., and continental low 
grades 20s@22s 3d, according to quality. 

Home Milled Flour——Straight run flour 
still is quoted at 47s, delivered, equal 
to 42s 6d, cif. At a meeting held re- 
cently it was agreed to unofficially re- 
duce the price Is 6d per sack. 

Flour Arrivals.—There was an increase 
in arrivals of flour last week, although 50 
per cent of the total quantity was from 
the Argentine. The quantities, in sacks 
of 280 Ibs: from the United States, 500; 
Canada, Atlantic 7,464, Pacific 2,000; 
Argentina, 11,611; Continent, 777; coast- 
wise, 3,076. 

Wheat Prices.—There was a distinctly 
better feeling last week in the wheat 
trade, mainly owing to continental buy- 
ing, and prices advanced. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba afloat is quoted at 59s, 
March shipment 58s 9d, April shipment 
57s 9d, and April-May 56s 9d; No. 2 
northern Manitoba sold at 57s 3d, and 
April shipment at 56s 9d; No. 8 north- 
ern Manitoba, afloat and for April ship- 
ment, 55s 9d; Australian wheat, about 
due, 57s; more distant parcels, 56s 6d. 





Liverroot, Enc., March 31.—Demand 
for home milled flour was slow last week, 
but toward the end of that period there 
was a better inquiry from bakers. De- 
liveries on old contracts were heavy. 
Competition among millers still is very 
keen. Imported flour is quiet, with a 
moderate demand on spot for Manitoba. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
at 42s 6d for April and 41s 6d for May. 
Australian afloat is rather pressing for 
sale, although sellers are firm in their 
prices. Low re flours are quiet, and 
American and Canadian second clears 
are firmly held at 80s, c.i.f. Argentine low 
grades are dull and neglected, with prices 
rather easier. Firsthand sellers are offer- 
ing at £8 2s 6d, without business result- 
ing. Buyers’ ideas here are £7 17s 6d 
ton, shipment monthly, May to the end 
of the year. 





Wheat.—Trading in wheat has been 
active, with continental buying more in 
evidence. Shipments keep light, and the 
ey afloat for Europe shows a re- 

uction. Shippers have gradually raised 

their prices, which, compared with a 
week ago, are mostly 6d@2s qr higher. 
The eagerness of continental buyers to 
secure — from the floating quan- 
tities is ubtless a result of recent 
small shipments. Millers on the Conti- 
nent and in England have been using 
their native wheat very freely, it being 
cheaper than over-sea sorts and, besides, 
they have been doubtful about the qual- 
ity of this season’s Plate crop. However, 
home grown grist no longer is in such 
good supply, and there being no stocks 
of imported on which to draw, it has 
been deemed prudent to buy up a good 
part of available cargoes. 





Betrast, Inetanp, March 30.—Trade is 
very dull. Spot flours are being sold in 
moderate quantities, principally to small 
retailers. Fluctuations during the past 
two weeks have been disconcerting. Ca- 
nadian export patents are quoted at 48@ 
44s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s 6d, Dub- 
lin. Prices for short patents are very 
irregular. One flour under a well-known 
brand is offered at 46s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 46s 6d, Dublin. American 
flours milled in bond are offered at 43s, 
c.i.f., Belfast, but there is very little do- 
ing, even on spot, at these prices, and 
shipment business is out of the question. 

There is considerable pressure to do 
business in Australian flours, and offers 
have been made freely at 43s, landed, 
Belfast, and a little more Dublin. The 
general opinion is that these are not 
flours for direct shipment, but that sell- 
ers have accepted the price, and if a 
direct shipment cannot be secured the 
flour will be transshipped from English 
ports. It is difficult, however, to do busi- 
ness in this class of flour in Ireland in 
competition with home mills, as it is pos- 
sible to buy home made soft flours at 
45s, landed. 

English blended strong flours range 
47@48s, according to mill and quality. 





Grascow, Scottanp, March 380.—The 
most disturbing factor continues to be 
the presence of wheat consigned by the 
Canadian pool. Importers are watching 
this matter with close interest because 
it is prejudicing the position of the flour 
importer in relation to the home miller. 
Glasgow millers are telling the bakers 
each week that this will be the last ship- 
ment of consigned wheat, and that, as 
buyers, the bakers had better take ad- 
vantage of the favorable flour rates 
which the miller is enabled to offer be- 
cause of the presence of the consigned 
wheat on the market. But the so-called 
last shipment is invariably followed by 
another. 

Flour importers are curious to know 
how long the Canadian millers will tol- 
erate this policy on the part of the pool. 
It is all right to make arrangements 
between the pool and the Canadian mill- 
ers which are designed to place the Ca- 
nadian milling trade at no disadvantage 
as compared with the export wheat mar- 
ket. If, however, as supplementary to 
the wheat shipped at the prices fixed by 
the l, there also is consigned wheat 
which cannot find its value until it ar- 
rives here, it is obvious that British mill- 
ers can score at the expense of the Ca- 





nadian trade. The view of flour import- 
ers is that this element of consigned 
wheat is going to play havoc with the 
pool’s nice pricing arrangements. The 
price of wheat, they say, must break in 
Canada if the policy continues. 

Home Milled Flours.—Quotations on 
the c.i.f. basis are 42s, 44s and 46s. Mill- 
ers are sellers at as low as 40s, c.i.f., and 
they are getting most of the business. 

Imported Flours.—Manitobas are of- 
fered at 43@44s per sack of 280 lbs, 
c.i.f; Canadian winters, 40s; American 
winters, 49s; Australian, 39s 6d@39s 9d 
for April shipment. 

Stocks are light, and arrivals are rath- 
er small. Considerable Australian wheat 
has been bought for the Continent. 
The tendency on the market since the 
middle of last week has been better for 
business, but importers find it hard to 
compete with home millers. 





HAMBURG IMPORT BUSINESS 
IS MODERATELY IMPROVED 


HamovurG, Germany, March 27.—Grain 
prices show a firm tendency, notwith- 
standing the temporary price reductions 
in foreign markets. Home grown wheat 
is sparsely offered, probably in conse- 
quence of a real scarcity. Offers of rye 
are small, however, due to the valoriza- 
tion scheme or the possible introduction 
of government monopoly for bread grain. 
The same trend of prices as in grain 
prevails in flour. On the latter, the up- 
ward movement of prices last week was 
greatly assisted by the approach of East- 
er, and best qualities of flour were in de- 
mand. Small stocks in the hands of 
consumers furthermore served to make 
the flour market firmer. 

Import business is moderately im- 
proved, especially for the best qualities. 
Millers’ quotations, per 100 kilos, prompt 
shipment, c.i.f., Hamburg: Canadian ex- 
ports, $8.60@8.90 bbl; Manitoba pat- 
ents, $8.50@8.90; English patents, 35@ 
88s; English milled Manitoba patents, 
85s 6d@36s; Hamburg wheat flour, best 
quality, $11.19; Hamburg rye flour, 70 
per cent, $6.43@7.02, ex-mill. 





CZECH SLIDING SCALE 
CALLED INEFFECTIVE 


Pracvue, Czecnuostovakia, March 10.— 
In spite of the protection which the slid- 
ing scale of duties is supposed to afford 
milling in this country, the condition of 
the industry is going from bad to 
worse. The mills claim that the margin 
between wheat and flour allowed for in 
the scale does not provide effective pro- 
tection to them, and they are petitioning 
the government to impose a fixed import 
duty which will not depend on the price 
of wheat, as at present. 

Millers, in support of their argument 
that the present system is not effective, 
point to the fact that during February, 
when the price of wheat was so high that 
import duties were removed, the im- 
porters of foreign flour were enabled to 
a large quantities into the country 
which they can now throw onto the mar- 
ket in direct competition with Czech 
flour. On the other hand, millers were 
unable to derive any advantage from the 
removal of the duty on wheat durin 
gy O owing to the fact that it could 
not be bought on consignment, as was 
flour. 

Other experienced opinion believes 
that the crisis in the Czechoslovakian 
milling industry is due to the fact that 
no headway has been made in the tech- 
nical development of the country’s mills 
since 1914. They are without labora- 
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tories, and there is a complete lack of 
modern grain cleaning machinery. In 

uence, a large amount of low grade 
flour is produced for which there is no 
outlet. In former times, domestic de- 
mand was good for low grade flour, but 
the population has been educated to pre- 
fer the better grades, while the export 
outlets which were an important factor 
in the disposal of low grades before the 
war have been lost by the post-war re- 
division of Europe. 

There is little doubt that the Czecho- 
slovakian milling industry should be 
brought up to date in order to produce 
a better grade of flour, but it would 
seem that lack of capital prevents any 
likelihood of this. 

Another blow to the milling industry 
in Czechoslovakia has been the reintro- 
duction in Germany of the customs war- 
rant system, which enables the latter to 
throw large quantities of flour onto the 
export market. This year she has been 
able to get rid of much of her home 
grown wheat in export trade at high 
prices, and has replaced this wheat with 
foreign wheats with a high gluten content 
at lower prices. Since the end of Oc- 
tober, 1925, Germany has exported some 
818,000 tons wheat and 231,000 tons rye, 
and it is believed that she will come into 
the market to replace this grain with that 
of better quality, now that the price is 
materially lower. 

Bené Scuwanrz. 


GREECE ESTABLISHES NEW 
BASIC MINIMUM TARIFF 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills have 
been advised that Greece now has estab- 
lished her basic minimum tariff rate at 
six drachmas for wheat and nine 
drachmas for flour, in gold currency. 
These duties may be paid in paper cur- 
rency at the rate of 30 drachmas for 
wheat and 86 for flour. The unit is 100 
kilos. 


DEARER FRENCH BREAD EXPLAINED 

Lonpon, Eno., March 31.—During a 
recent discussion in the French chamber 
on the government’s policy with regard 
to the wheat supply, the minister of ag- 
riculture stated that, although the wheat 
and flour demands of the country were 
being met from home grown resources, 
the increased price of bread was inevit- 
able. This was due to two reasons, the 
rise in the price of nitrates and the fall 
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Pastry Making in a Country Home 
in Sweden 


of the franc. Owing to the depreciation 
of the franc, higher wages had to be 
paid, which reacted in turn on the price 
of commodities. 





MILL FIRE AVERTED 

Liverroot, Ena., March 381.—A fire 
which might have destroyed the flour mill 
of F. A. Frost & Sons, Ltd., near here 
was discovered before it had got much 
hold and, through the prompt action of 
the employees, was quickly extinguished. 
It started in the joiners’ shop, but the 
cause is unknown. F. A. Frost & Sons, 
Ltd., is one of the milling firms affiliated 
with Spillers Milling & Associated Indus- 
tries, Ltd., London, and operates a large 
modern plant. 








The Ache Under the Corn Belt 
By I. D. Graham 


F everybody could buy cheap food and 
| clothing, and the farmer could sell 

the raw material for these things at a 
high price, the whole agricultural prob- 
lem, which is now so much in the politi- 
cal spotlight, would be solved. 

Apparently everybody has a surefire 
solution for this problem, but a large 
percentage of the solutions which get in- 
to the public press seem to have a politi- 
cal origin and entail some form of gov- 
ernment ownership or price fixing, under 
the plea that the farmer is the only busi- 
ness man who cannot fix the price of 
what he has to sell. 

It is a very stubborn fact that the farm- 
er cannot the price of his salable 
products, but this is one of the handi- 
caps of the business of farming, like 
hailstorms, the chinch bug or a bad sea- 
son, and he ought to accept this as an in- 
evitable fact and plan accordingly. Of 
course it does not seem right that when 
he goes to buy manufactured products 
the price is named by the dealer, and he 
can take it or leave it, but when he of- 
fers for sale the raw materials of our 
absolute necessities he must take what 
is offered. 


[HERE has not yet been suggested 
any way to change this situation. The 

roposition to force the government into 
ldeene in the belief that it would 
smother all competition because it is 
financially so much more able to do so 
than any combination of individuals not 
only begs the question with objectionable 
class legislation, but it throws the bur- 
den of conducting the business of the 
most important class of citizens wee the 
ever-changing minority which holds po- 
litical office, regardless of its ability or 





qualifications to conduct such business, 
and thus leaves the entire citizenship to 
pay for its blunders while opening up 
the most gigantic opportunities for 
fraud. 

Governmental price fixing could never 
be anything but a temporary palliative, 
and an expensive one. It is not a cure 
for the ills complained of, because it 
deals only with the symptoms and not 
with the cause. It has no considerable 
value outside of politics, and even there 
it is evanescent. 

One of the big reasons why the farm- 
er cannot fix the price of what he has to 
sell lies in the fact that it is impossible 
to standardize the cost of gene that 
he produces. . The cost of the harness, 
the mowing machine or the plow is ap- 
proximately the same in whatever fac- 
tory it is made, but the cost of a bushel 
of corn or of a hog differs in different 
states, different counties, different com- 
munities and on different farms. 

In a recent survey made by the de- 
partment of agriculture of North Da- 
kota it was found that the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat in that state ranged from 
80c to $7 bu, and that, even if this 
wheat could all have been sold for $2.50 
bu, there would have been no less than 
16 per cent of the farmers who would 
have lost money on this crop, because 
it had cost more than that to produce it. 
This situation calls for an improvement 
in farming methods, and not for national 
legislation to relieve the 16 per cent of 
farmers who were not successful in an 
economical production of this crop. 
Much less does it, or any similar situa- 
tion, call for the development of any 
antagonism between classes, between 
East and West, between the farmer and 


the railroads, or between rural and ur- 
ban life. All experience proves that any 
successful attempt to benefit one class 
at the expense of another provides only 
a fictitious advantage which is short- 
lived and soon followed by the disadvan- 
== was aimed to forestall. 

e first objective in farming is to 
make a home, but it is imperative that it 
also shall be a money making proposi- 
tion. When the farmer gets it into his 
head that any increase in his profits must 
come from an advance in the selling 
price of his products, he is courting dis- 
appointment, if not disaster, but when 
he realizes that profits may be increased 
by reducing the cost of production he 
is likely to be on the road to pene: 

Another fact that is often overlooked 
in political discussion is that manufac- 
tured products are not perishable, while 
farm products are. This means that if 
the manufacturer cannot get his price to- 
day, he can hold his goods a month or a 
year without deterioration. The farmer 
cannot do this to any like extent. He 
can hold his corn or his wheat for a time, 
subject to rats and weevils, but his 
steers and hogs, like his fruits and vege- 
tables, must be marketed when they are 
“ripe.” He cannot store these at all, and 
he cannot store his grain except at a 
heavy cost. 

There is still another item of great im- 
portance which is not always given due 
consideration. Manufactured articles go 
to the consumer in the same form in 
which they come from the factory, and 
the problem of their distribution is re- 
duced to its simplest terms. There are 
not so many middlemen. The farmer 
produces raw materials which must be 
manufactured or processed in some way 
before the consumer can use them. They 
must go through the hands of the mill- 
er, the meat packer, the creamery or the 
cannery, and this increases the cost to 
the consumer as well as the complexity 
of the problem of distribution, while it 
magnifies the difficulty of standardizing 
prices. 


MUCH has been said about organiza- 

tion among farmers as a means of 
stabilizing their business, and some-~ 
thing along this line has been accom- 
plished, but the difficulties in the way 
are enormous. The comparatively few 
manufacturers are concentrated in the 
cities, where organization for mutual 
benefit is easy, while practically one half 
of our entire population lives in rural 
districts, scattered all over this wide 
land, and directly dependent upon agri- 
culture. This makes any organization of 
farmers, except along the broadest lines, 
an impossibility. 

Farmers can organize locally, and they 
do this successfully in many cases, but 
such organizations are not comparable in 
any degree to the great business organi- 
zations which control entire industries. 
The time has not yet come when farm- 
ing as an industry can be organized to 
control its entire output, as does the steel 
industry, for example. The steel indus- 
try can control its output perfectly, and 
need never have an unwieldy surplus, 
with a consequent lowering of prices, 
such as sometimes affects the corn or the 
cotton farmer, and it is this agricultural 
surplus which is made the basis of the 
present agitation. A crop shortage in- 
variably brings higher prices, but when- 
ever there is a surplus in any crop it 
affords a tangible object on which to 
base agitation, and this agitation must 
be worked to the limit or the conditions 
will change before action by Congress 
can be had, as witness the case of the 
tremendously boosted McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

With the aid of modern machinery the 
American farmer age more, per 
man, than any other farmer in the 
world, but he does not produce more per 
acre. The United States census showed 
a decrease of 1,700,000 in the number of 
farmers in 1920, compared with 1910, 
but there was increased production of all 
of the important cereal crops in that 
decade. If the old-time methods of hand 
farming had prevailed, it would have re- 

uired 173,000,000 people, all working in 
the fields, to produce the crop of 1924 
from our 6,448,343 farms. 

In the United States there is one busi- 
ness concern for every 275 acres of im- 
proved land, and any increase or de- 
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crease of income from these acres af. 
fects the entire business of the country, 
The farmers’ place in our industrial sys. 
tem bulks very large, and is of ex 
tional importance. It is but natura! that 
the interest of all classes should center 
in the welfare of agriculture, but an jp. 
dividual distinction should be made he. 
tween the real farmers and the speculg- 
tors who live on farms. A further dig. 
tinction should be made between the 
“dirt” farmer, whose first and most jm- 
portant business is in attending to his 
fields and feed lots, varying his practice 
with the changing conditions, but always 
providing for a diversity of crops and 
ample live stock through which to mar- 
ket them, and the politically minded 
farmer who is likely to place his de. 
pendence on a single crop and then enter 
the great unrest when this goes wrong, 


EGISLATIVE programs which in- 

volve large expenditures for agricul- 
tural development of new and untried 
areas serve only to increase the fariner’s 
competition, and his taxes when cro} sur- 
pluses are complained of. The iridescent 
dream which pictures our muddy western 
rivers animate with great vessels carry- 
ing their wealth of grain to market sug- 
gests that maybe the barge companies 
which are promoting it are also fariners, 
It also suggests a rude awakeniny with 
the coming of the spring freshets. A 
reversion to the conditions of river traffic 
and the ox team makes but smal! ap- 
peal to the present day farmer, who is 
accustomed to quick action on his farm 
and likes to see it in the transpor' ation 
and other marketing agencies. 

All the American farmers ask is a 
square deal, and they are going to cet it 
in time. The farmer now owns halt the 
wealth of the nation, and is its heaviest 
taxpayer. All of our food and clothing, 
except fish and furs, come from the 
farm, and the farmer practically controls 
the raw materials of both. The farmer 
is the most numerous of any industrial 
class, and he has a potential political 
power not equaled by any other, but he 
decidedly objects to being made the goat 
to butt open the doors of the treasury 
for political effect. 

Laws to benefit the farmer are even 
more necessary than are those for any 
other class, because the farmer operates 
the fundamental business of the country, 
without which no other business can suc- 
ceed, but laws which involve large expen- 
ditures of public money for the relief of 
a temporary situation, without removing 
the cause, are a delusion and a snare, 
and result in a useless increase in taxa- 
tion. 

Ever since man began to think, Nature 
has tried to teach him that his bread and 
clothing come from the soil through the 
operation of laws which he can utilize 
but cannot change. Nature can be sub- 
dued only by obeying her laws, and hu- 
man relations are no less subject to the 
laws of economics, none of which can be 
violated with impunity. These laws 
teach that effects follow the cause as 
day follows night. They hold large 
promise for obedience, but exact sure 
penalties for their violation. The richer 
and fuller life comes in the domain of 
man over nature and not in the <omain 
of man over man, nor in the undue ad- 
vantage of class over class. 


Teo many people are being trained in 
the blind faith that, through some 


magic power, the government ca: cure 
all financial ills and correct undesirable 
conditions by merely passing a law— 
with an appropriation. They secin not 
to have noted the attempt, in th: 1924 
Congress, to relieve the farmer by fore 
ing through one bill to increase the price 
of wheat and another bill to reduce the 
railroad rates on wheat, and that the 
price of wheat increased by 70 pcr cent 
shortly after these bills failed of p .ssages 
simply because there was a world short- 
age. 
When any group or “bloc” loses its 
sense of proportion and seeks to ;ain a0 
advantage at the expense of other 
groups, disaster is invited and its ow? 
welfare is imperiled in the danger which 
is brought upon all, and orderly govert- 
ment ceases to be the safeguard of civ- 
ilized society. 

Most of the recent legislation of real 
benefit to the farmer has been that which 
did not pass. 
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ponttese of the text of Mr. Street’s forthcoming handbook on the law as 


it applies to the flour business and the allied branches of trade and com- 
merce are being published serially in these col s. This volume, which has 
been in process of compilation for several years, will be an important contri- 
bution to the literature of the breadstuffs industry. Book printing of “The 
Miller and the Law” is now in progress, and distribution may be expected 


within a few months. 





The Law as It Relates to Mortgages 


a mortgage to secure future advances 
of flour, other supplies, or money, is 
valid, <!though such purpose is not ex- 
pressed on the face of the mortgage, ex- 
cepting perhaps as against equities of 
subsequent purchasers from or mort- 
s of the mortgagor. (In re Grocers 
Baking Co., 266 Fed. 900.) 


Sales of flour and other mill products 
to retai! dealers on credit are subject to 
the rule of law that a dealer may give a 
valid mortgage on his stock to secure the 
daim of one of his creditors, although 
that may have the effect of jeopardizing 
the claims of other creditors, subject to 
the provision of the Bankruptcy Act that 
a preference given one creditor within 
four months preceding institution of 
bankruptcy proceedings is voidable by 
the other creditors. 

But, recognizing the fact that unre- 
stricted application of this rule would 
enable an insolvent merchant to hide be- 
hind a mortgage given in fraud of other 
creditors, the St. Louis court of appeals 
has held, in line with the decisions in 
other states, that a mortgage on a mer- 
chant’s stock is void, as against other 
creditors, if it permits him to sell from 
the stock in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness without applying any of the pro- 
ceeds to the mortgage debt. (Kahmke vs. 
Webber, 173 S. W. 76. 


7 * 


A mortgage on wheat stored in the 
bins of » mill for manufacture into flour, 
ete., is not void, under the Texas statutes, 
as constituting a mortgage on goods ex- 
posed for sale. 

Under the general rule of law that 
that is certain which is capable of being 
made certain by reference, a chattel 
mortgage on “8,000 bushels of No. 2 
wheat situated in the steel bins of the 
Cedar Hill Milling Co. on the right of 
way of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway” is sufficiently specific as to the 
property mortgaged to be valid. 

A mill building was erected by the own- 
er on a railroad right of way, under 
lease reserving right in him to remove 
the building, ete. This constituted the 
building personal property, making a 
chattel mortgage on it valid, and the hold- 
er of the mortgage has a valid lien on the 
machinery in the building, subject to 
prior specific liens against the machinery. 
(In re Ballard, 279 Fed. 574.) 


. 


[' not attended with fraud or bad faith, 


The validity of a mortgage and the 
note secured by it, par in the name 
of plaintiff milling company, was the 
subject of the case of Huntington Roller 
Mills & Mfg. Co. vs. Miller, 208 Pac. 531, 
decided | y the Utah supreme court. The 
company failed in its attempt to have 
the docuinents canceled. 

One of the grounds on which the suit 
Proceede’ was that the note and mort- 
gage wee executed under authority from 
only three of the milling company’s di- 


rectors it a meeting which was not at- 
tended |v the remaining two directors, 
and of which these two had no notice. 


opinion of the supreme court re- 
ferred to an established rule of law that, 
With ceriain exceptions, action taken by 
4 quoruin of directors at a meeting of 
Which notice has not been given is in- 
valid; bit the court held that all persons 
ing with corporations are not neces- 
sarily required to ascertain at their peril 
vhether a directors’ meeting was proper- 
a, and 


called and legally conven 


whether a quorum was actually present. 
The court quotes Cook on “Corpora- 
tions”: 

“The rule sustained by the great weight 
of authority, however, is that, where a 
corporate mortgage or contract is signed 
and sealed by the corporation and deliv- 
ered to the proper person, who takes it 
in good faith, he may act upon it, and is 
protected even though the directors’ 
meeting was not regularly called or held. 
A quorum of the directors is presumed 
to have been present.” 

The supreme court adds: “The mort- 
gage had been duly recorded, and there 
was nothing from which any one would 
suspect, much less conclude, that the 
note and mortgage were not authorized 
by the corporation through its directors 
and executed by its president and secre- 
tary.” 

Question was also raised as to whether 
defendant had become owner of the note 
and mortgage in such sense as to be an 
innocent holder, and therefore immune 
from attacks that might have been made 
on the paper had it remained in the 
hands of the original mortgagee. It ap- 
peared that defendant was a stockholder 
in, and secretary of, the bank to which 
the note and mortgage were given, but 
that she bought the papers for value, 
without notice of any irregularity in the 
authority under which they were issued. 
Under these circumstances it was held 
that she was a bona fide holder, although 
the opinion adds: 

“We do not wish to be understood 

. to say that banking establishments 
may, under all circumstances and with 
impunity, dispose of their bp ew to their 
officers and employees and confer upon 
the latter the rights of innocent holders 
in due course, and thus permit them to 
recover on paper when the bank could 
not have recovered. . . Where it is 
made to appear, as in this case, that the 
holder of the note has acquired it from 
the bank in good faith and for full value 


grinding flour preparatory to baking a batch of 
of grain into flour between stones goes back to prehistoric times, 
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in due course, the holder is entitled to 
protection under the law.” 

The opinion also states that even if 
the milling company had been entitled 
to have the note and mortgage canceled 
on the grounds that they were not prop- 
erly authorized and that defendant was 
not a bona fide holder in due course, still 
the oe would have been required 
to pay the debt evidenced by the papers, 
inasmuch as the company received the 
full benefit of the loan represented by 
them, in good faith and for legitimate 
purposes of the company. 


Looseness in the way in which a chattel 
mortgage was drawn and acknowledged 
defeated the mortgagee’s lien against mill 
property, giving another creditor of the 
mill superior rights, in the case of Wolf 
Co. vs. J. D. Best & Co., 185 Pac. 871. 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Montrose, Colo., gave three notes to the 
plaintiff and executed a chattel mort- 
gage on certain of its property to secure 
payment of the notes. Subsequently the 
defendant obtained judgment against the 
mill and elevator company, and levied 
execution on that judgment against the 
property covered by plaintiff's mortgage. 
Plaintiff then sued to recover possession 
of the property, but the Colorado supreme 
court held that defendant’s judgment 
lien was superior to plaintiff's chattel 
mortgage lien, although junior in point 
of time, and although the mortgage had 
been recorded, because the mortgage was 
not sufficiently executed to constitute its 
record constructive notice of the lien pur- 
ported to be granted by it. 

The following excerpts from the opin- 
ion of the court should serve to emphasize 
the importance of using care in the exe- 
cution of documents which are intended 
to preserve lien rights: 

“A chattel mortgage is valid as against 
the rights of third persons or attaching 
creditors, if the mortgagor retains posses- 
sion, only where the mortgage is ac- 
knowledged in substantial conformity 
with the statute, and recorded. The con- 
verse is equally true. A chattel mort- 
gage not acknowledged in substantial 
compliance with the statute, where the 
mortgagor retains possession, is invalid 
as against the rights of third parties or 
attaching creditors, even though recorded. 
The chattel mortgage set out in the com- 
plaint was acknowledged and recorded, 
the chattels remained in the possession 
of the mortgagor and were never taken 
possession of by the mortgagee, and the 
question is: Was it acknowledged by the 
mortgagor in substantial compliance with 
the statute? It was not... 

“The mortgage in question should have 
been signed “The Farmers’ Mill & Eleva- 
tor Company, a Corporation, by I. W. 
Hottel, as Secretary and General Man- 
ager.’ It was signed “The Farns Mill & 
E. Co., by I. W. Hottel, Sec. and Gen.’ 
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“It should have been acknowledged 
thus: ‘This mortgage was acknowledged 
before me this 16th day of October, 1915, 
by I. W. Hottel, the secretary and gen- 
eral manager, for the Farmers’ Mill & 
Elevator Company, a corporation, mort- 

r. 

“It was acknowledged: ‘This mortgage 
was acknowledged before me by I. W 
Hottel this 16th day of Oct., 1915.’” 

The opinion is not to be understood as 
meaning that a signature or acknowl- 
edgment must be precise, but as mean- 
ing that too much must not be left to be 
read between lines. 

COVERAGE OF AFTER-ACQUIRED PROPERTY 

Mortgages on specified quantities of 
wheat stored in a mill do not cover after- 
acquired wheat unless the mortgages so 
provide. “There was less wheat in the 
bins at the time of bankruptcy than there 
had been at any time subsequent to the 
dates of the mortgages. Had the stock 
at any time subsequent to the dates of 
the mortgages fallen below the amount 
on hand at the time of bankruptcy, then 
the difference would not have n sub- 
ject to any of these mortgages. The law 
presumes Ballard to have ground his own 
wheat, and not that mortgaged. . . . 
Taking the wheat from the bottom of the 
bins for grinding purposes and replacing 
the same by putting new wheat at the 
top of the bins would not be a conversion 
of mortgaged property so long as there 
was sufficient on hand at all times to sat- 
isfy the mortgages.” (In re Ballard, 279 
Fed. 574.) 


PRIORITY OF LIENS 
When one taking a mortgage on wheat 
in a mill knows of the existence of a 
prior mortgage, the first mortgagee does 
not lose priority by taking a new mort- 
gage in satisfaction of the old, without 
consent of the second mortgagee. (In re 
Ballard, 279 Fed. 574.) 


There being insufficient wheat left in 
the mill of a bankrupt to satisfy all 
mortgage claims against the same, the 
holder of an unrecorded mortgage is not 
entitled to share pro rata with other and 
prior mortgagees who took their mort- 
gages without notice of the unrecorded 
mortgagee’s rights, and a mortgagee who 
contends that he has a prior lien over 
other mortgages, by reason of priority of 
filing, waives the right to pro rate with 
the other mortgagees on failing to estab- 
lish his claim. (In re Ballard, 279 Fed. 
574.) 

PURCHASES OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY 

In the case of Adam vs. Caldwell Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., 197 Pac. 723, the 
Idaho supreme court affirmed judgment 
for plaintiff, establishing the superiority 
of his claim to grain under a chattel mort- 
gage given before the grain was sown, 
as against the mill’s rights as purchaser 
of the threshed grain from the mortgagor. 
The court said: 

“Chattel mortgages may be made upon 
growing crops and upon crops to be sown 
and grown in the future. When duly re- 
corded, such a mortgage is notice to all 
persons claiming to have acquired rights 
in or to the mortgaged crop through 

. the mortgagor, subsequent to the 
recording of the mortgage. . . The 
lien follows the grain after severance 
and removal, and is valid against a pur- 
chaser from the mortgagor.” 

And the court ruled that one who buys 
mortgaged grain without the consent of 
the mortgagee is liable to him for the 
reasonable value of the crop up to the 
amount due and unpaid on the mortgage. 

It is noted in the opinion that a differ- 
ent rule, as to the first point of the deci- 
sion, exists, in some other jurisdictions. 
It appears that in Montana the statutes 
terminate the lien of a chattel mortgage 
on removal of severed grain from the 
premises of the mortgagor; and that the 
Nebraska supreme court has reached a 
conclusion at variance with that of the 
Idaho court. 

Where a mill buys mortgaged wheat 
and the mortgagee sues the mill for dam- 
ages, the burden is on the latter to estab- 
lish by a preponderance of the evidence 
a claim that the mortgagee had consented 
to the sale or ratified the same or was 
equitably estopped to enforce his mort- 

age claim against the mill. This was 
ecided by the Colorado supreme court 
in the case of Mulvaney et al vs. Long- 
mont Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co., 
205 Pac. 525. 
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mT is possible to have a diet or ration 
which meets all the requirements from 
the standpoint of chemical analysis, one 
‘Sa which has a high degree of digestibility, 
ea) and one that meets the standards estab- 
ding to best existing knowledge,—that is, 





lished accor 
it is possible to have the proper kind and amount 
and the correct proportion of protein, fats and car- 
bohydrates such as sugar and starch,—and yet have a 


deficient diet. If this is so, what is the use of chem- 
ical analysis, digestibility studies and studies to estab- 
lish standards for different classes of people? The 
answer is simple. 

All these are fundamental. If a food does not 
have the chemical constituents needed by the body, 
it cannot meet the requirements as a food. If it has 
all the needed chemical constituents, but does not 
have them in such a form as to be easily digested 
by the human system, the food is faulty. Besides, 
we must have enough food. It may be true that many 
people eat too much, but at the same time many eat 
too little. These standards, followed with judgment 
and care, are a guide to both the underfed and the 
overfed. 

It was noticed long ago by students of nutrition 
that people who depended upon certain articles of 
food as a principal part of their diet suffered from 
certain diseases. While different diseases manifest 
themselves in different ways, the chief characteristic 
is that they attack the nervous system. The disease 
known as beriberi is common among people of the 
Far East who subsist largely on polished rice. One 
of the first discoveries made in the study of the causes 
of this disease was that if rice was not polished, or 
if the rice polish was added to the diet, beriberi 
could be cured. This disease manifests itself in sore- 
ness of the joints and loss of the use of muscles. If 
it is not cured, it is fatal in 50 per cent of the cases. 

Another disease due to food deficiencies is known 
as pellagra, which occurs among people who eat a 
large amount of corn, and manifests itself in a rough 
skin and general impairment of the nutrition of the 
nervous system. It was thought for a long time that 
corn contained some deleterious substance which 
caused this disease. It was found that the best cure 
for it was to have a variety of diet, especially one 
that included vegetables. 

One of the oldest known of these diseases is scurvy, 
which, and its cause and cure, were known long before 
the modern science of nutrition was developed. It 
manifests itself in the loss of power in the limbs, 
swelling of muscles and weakening of joints, and was 
very common among sailors who went on long voyages, 
and hence lacked fresh food. It was discovered a 
long time ago that if the juice of citrous fruits, par- 
ticularly limes, was included in the diet, scurvy would 
not appear. 

Rickets, another dietary disease, manifests itself 
as a deficiency of mineral matter in bones. It has 
been known for a long time that this disease does not 
occur among wild animals except when they are in 
captivity, and it is only recently that it has been pos- 
sible so to raise them. It has also been noted that 
dogs are more susceptible to rickets than cats. The 
reason assigned for this is that the dog usually is 
satisfied with the food his master gives it, which is 
not the case with the cat; the latter persists in prowl- 
ing around and hunting, and in this way obtains live 
animals as a part of its diet. 

Xerothalmia, another deficiency disease, manifests 
itself in the eye, which assumes a state of dryness 
and then becomes inflamed. The inflammation is due 
to the presence of disease germs, and the reason for 
their presence is the lack of resistance. If the diet 
does not contain certain substances known as vitamins, 
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the body loses its resistance and the pathogenic bac- 
teria gain the ascendancy. 


Biological Analysis of Food 

HEN students of nutrition fully realized that 

the older methods of study did not gain the 
ends desired, they adopted the biological method for 
the analysis of food. Essentially this method is to 
feed different food substances to animals, and note 
the effect. The animals used mostly for this purpose 
are the albino or white rats, though albino mice and 
guinea pigs have also been used. The selection of the 
albino rat for these experiments was very fortunate, 
as it is immune to scurvy. The earlier feeding ex- 
periments with this animal would have been unsuc- 
cessful if these rats had been subject to this disease, 
but many of the most important facts in regard to 
nutrition were discovered before it was known that 
they were immune to scurvy. This one fact illustrates 
the importance of not drawing too extensive conclu- 
sions from feeding experiments performed with one 
type of animal. After results have been obtained by 
using one type, it is well to try the same experiments 
with others, and this is usually done. 


Meaning of Deficiency Di 

TTENTION has been called to the fact that cer- 
tain diets or combinations of foods do not main- 
tain the body in health and vigor, and that because 
of the lack of some substances certain diseases de- 
velop. These manifest themselves in weaknesses 
which mean impairment for work and in lessened 
resistance to disease. Sometimes they are caused di- 
rectly by bacteria, but the indirect cause is the fact 

that the body does not have enough resistance. 

In the minds of some people the substances which 
are lacking are enshrouded in more or less mystery 
and uncertainty, but there need be no more mystery 
about them than about some of the most common 
phenomena of life. The lack of air will cause physi- 
ological difficulties; and if air is kept away for a short 
time, death will follow. We may say that lack of air 
would develop a deficiency disease. Animals differ, 
however, in the amount of air needed. Fish can get 
all the oxygen they need from that which is dissolved 
in water, while mammals would die quickly if they 
were confined to this amount. The same is true of 
insects. Some can live under conditions of no air, 
while others must have free access to it. The lack 
of water would develop serious physiological dis- 
turbances, and hence lack of water would develop a 
deficiency disease. However, animals differ in the 
amount of water required. Horses must have it sev- 
eral times a day, while camels can go several days 
without water after they have been filled. Sheep can 
go much longer than cattle without water. 

The body needs sugar and starch for the produc- 
tion of heat and energy. Fats are needed for the same 
purpose. There is a difference, however, in the amount 
of these substances needed by different people. Those 
who live in very cold climates develop a taste for fat, 
due to the fact that the body needs food that will 
produce a large amount of heat, and fat supplies this 
in a smaller bulk than any other food. Animals 
which live in a wild condition store fat in the fall in 
order to be able to resist the cold of winter. 
notable fact that animals must be domesticated before 
they can be fattened at any time of the year. 





No Particular Kind of Food Is Needed 
A animals need protein, fats, carbohydrates and 
mineral matter. No particular kind of food is 
needed, provided it supplies the protein which contains 
the required amino acids, the power foods which are 
found in the carbohydrates and fats, the mineral salts, 
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which include particularly calcium and phosphorus for 
building material of bone, and also those salts which 
are necessary to maintain the proper reaction of the 
body fluids. This latter means neither too much nor 
too little acidity. The food must also contain certain 
substances called vitamins, as the lack of them de- 
velops the well-known deficiency diseases. 

Such a food can be obtained exclusively from 4 
vegetable diet or from a meat diet or from « fruit 
diet, provided that these diets contain the substances 
mentioned. It is for this reason that people have 
found it possible to maintain good health and vigor 
on either kind of diet. 

Much has been said about the lack of amino acids 
in cereals. Every seed studied by dietary students 
has been found to contain every amino acid necessary 
for the animal body, but it has also been foun: that 
some of them are present in very limited amounts, 
Hence, if an animal is required to subsist on a certain 
seed it will grow very slowly, if at all. In one «xperi- 
ment with hogs at the Kansas Agricultural } xperi- 
ment Station it was found that where the ex-lusive 
ration was corn the animals grew very slowly {or the 
first two years, but during the third year grow! was 
very rapid. This means that after the first two years 
a sufficiency of these amino acids which were neces- 
sary for building of body tissue had been stored in 
the body and that the growth during the third year 
consisted chiefly in the accumulation of fat. 1|t was 
also found in experiments with hogs that if they were 
put on an exclusive corn ration before they hid ob- 
tained a weight of about 50 lbs, they would not grow 
at all, and some of them died. 

Among animal foods the kidney, liver and milk 
proteins have been found to be unusually well s:ipplied 
with those amino acids necessary for growt!. Dr. 
E. V. McCollum makes this statement in regard to 
wheat: “among cereal grains, wheat easily stan:is first 
in the quality of its proteins.” 

The following fact should be carefully note. The 
proteins of cereal grains do not supplement eac!) other. 
As a rule it may be said that all cereal grains are 
deficient in that they do not contain enough of certain 
amino acids required. This deficiency becomes more 
manifest if these grains are ground and the outer 
covering and the germ separated from the endosperm. 
The proteins of cereal grains are best supplcmented 
by proteins from animal foods, or from plant foods 
not classed as cereals. If an animal is con(ined to 
plant substances as the sole source of protein, the 
protein supply must in general be more libera! in the 
diet than if part or most of it comes from animal 
foods. 

There are also some animal proteins, such 
tin, which are deficient. No matter how much of such 
a protein is fed, it will not supply the needs of the 
body. The reason is that gelatin does not contain 
certain essential amino acids. This lack of such acids 
is also the reason why some plant proteins are i0- 
adequate. The most abundant protein in «orn is 
zein, but this lacks the amino acids, lysin avd tryp 
tophane, both of which are necessary for «equate 
nutrition. The other proteins in the corn kernel 4 
contain these particular amino acids, but the :mounts 
are so small that a satisfactory ration cannot be made 
from corn grain alone. 

This does not mean that a satisfactory die‘ cannot 
be made up without proteins from anima! foods 
There are people who are living in good health ™ 
a purely vegetable diet. 
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Sifting the ‘‘Grand Manner’’ From Flour Advertising 








HENEVER I see the “grand 
W: inner” creeping into a milling 

company’s advertisement, I think 
of the story told in advertising circles 
about the late John Wanamaker. Some- 
body had submitted a brilliant idea to 
the great merchant. He turned it down. 
His reason was that “it sounded too 
much like an advertisement, and not 
enough like a natural, sincere message 
from a merchant to his customers.” 

A great deal of the most effective flour 
advertising that is being done by milling 
companies is full of helpful hints, and 
its manner is notable for its simplicity. 
One of the best lessons in simplicity ever 
taught me was given by a wise managing 
editor, early in my newspaper days. He 
called me to his desk about a story I had 
—. It was clever—he admitted 

at. 

“But what will Pat Wright think 
about it?” he asked. 

“Who is Pat Wright?” I asked. 

“Pat Wright owns and drives a cab, 
with a stand at Fourth and Main,” he 
replied. “He pays three cents for our 
paper every day and wants to find out 
what is soing on. But he hasn’t a col- 
lege education and is not familiar with 
the class 

“Pat has made money and raised a big 
family. Iie has built his own home. His 
children have had good clothes from our 
clothiers. Pat and his wife have read 
the ads i» our paper and furnished their 
home. It’s wife is a good customer of 
the grocer and the butcher. I know, be- 
cause I’) eaten there in the days when 


I was a reporter—in the days when Pat 
called hinself a good friend of mine, 
tPped ine off to many a juicy story, 
auled me home, and even put me to 


when necessary. 

“There are lots of Pat Wrights in this 
town and some of them are women, if 
you know what I mean. They want to 
understand what the paper prints. Write 
80 they can understand it, and then the 
more educated will get it, too. When 
You can make it interesting for both Pat 


By Robert S. Merrill 


































































Wright and the college graduate you’re 
starting to be a real writer.” 

Recipes in the advertising columns is 
not an original plan, but it has the virtue 
of simplicity. 

“In the days when cooking was done 
by the good old guess method, one pres- 
ent that a bride could expect from her 
mother was a cookbook—700 pages 
packed full of 10-egg recipes, with a pic- 
ture of the authoress in front,” said Ben- 
jamin Berfield, in Printers Ink. “To- 
day the bride may get a copy of ‘Cook- 
ing for Two, but more probably she 
spends a great many evenings study- 
ing the advertising pages. The result is 
that her cookbook is a scrap book of 
recipes taken from advertisements, ad- 
mirably re-enforced by some recipe 
books for which she has paid good 
money to some advertiser.” 

This tendency of women to make a 
scrapbook out of their cookbooks is rec- 
ognized by the P. H. Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, Ill., which publishes in news- 
paper advertising a series of “Helpful 
Hints for Better Bakings,” with the in- 
junction to paste them in the cookbook. 

Similar work is done by the Globe 
Mills, Los Angeles, Cal., which add in- 
terest to the advertising by publishing 
recipes contributed by women in the ter- 
ritory where the advertising is run. 

A milling company does not have to 
use the word “flour,” or its name, or 
brand name, in every line of its adver- 
tisement. Few would be so emphatic in 
talking to housewives face to face; they 
wouldn’t mention the name of the flour 
every tenth word. Lugging it into the 
advertisement too often makes an adver- 
tisement neither simple nor believable. 

Novelty in advertising is valuable at 
times. But not the improbable or ridic- 
ulous. A oo many of the housewives 
who are likely to be in the market for 
flour are what can be termed “practical.” 

Is there any safer principle to follow 
than to try to have, if possible, every 
advertisement “a milling company in 
type”? 
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“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 

April 13—Heavy freshets have oc- 
curred in Germany, particularly in the 
Elbe and the Vistula. The former re- 
cently burst its dike near Madgeburg, 
submerging much of that territory. The 
Danube also has been high. 

April 18—The Yaeger Mill Co., St. 
Louis, will enlarge its plant in the near 
future. 

April 18—E. V. White & Co. La 
Crosse, Wis., have completed a $100,000 
flouring mill. 

April 13.—E. Edson has been put in 
charge of the North Star Mills, Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

25 YEARS AGO 

April 10.—The total flour output of the 
milling centers increased 32,000 bbls last 
week. 

April 10.—The question of national 
granaries and a food supply department 
is again being agitated in England. 

April 10.—Puget Sound millers do not 
now expect to see any revival of busi- 
ness with the Orient until next fall, and 
not then unless there is a settlement of 
matters in China. 


$44 


AN ARGUMENT FOR HOME MADE 
BISCUITS 

“The American people . 
their jaws. They’re becoming a weak- 
faced race. The trouble with the 
American jaw is that it doesn’t get enough 
exercise. . . The advantage of the Es- 
kimos and cannibals lies in their raw meat 
and such difficult bites of food. . .. The 
change has followed America’s growing 
practice of eating soft foods,—soft bread 
for instance.’’—Chi- 


- are losing 


and mashed potatoes, 
cago Daily News. 
Oh, shame upon the man who feeds 
On food much softer than he needs. 
The craven varlet should be lashed 
Who eats his white potatoes mashed. 


Behold, alas! a race whose jaws 
Are growing punier because 

They pamper them and fear to break 
Their teeth upon a minute steak. 


Where are the firm-jawed pioneers, 

The hard-faced Yanks of whom one 
hears? 

Alas! Their molars have become 

Fit for naught else but chewing gum. 


Oh ye who eat your apples stewed, 
Who wrestle with your breakfast food, 
And grow hysterical to find 

You’ve bit a piece of bacon rind,— 


Here’s something you should think upon: 
Your faces will grow weak and wan, 
Unless, with open mind you go 

To cannibal or Eskimo, 


Study their menu and their diet 
And then resolve that you will try it. 
Remember this: The foods you chew 
Are symbols of the deeds you do. 
By Cuspid. 
$44 


NEW USES FOR STRAW 

Dr. W. A. Hargreaves, the govern- 
ment director of chemistry in South Aus- 
tralia, in giving evidence recently on his 
investigations in regard to the develop- 
ment of secondary industries, emphasized 
the great possibilities of manufacturing 
power alcohol from straw. A test he 
made had yielded 50 gallons to the ton, he 
said, and in his opinion a still higher 
yield was possible if the industry was 
worked on a commercial basis. There 
was enough power alcohol in the straw 
wasted in South Australia to take the 
place of all the petrol imported there. 
As much as 500,000 tons straw were 
available every season within a 100-mile 
radius of Adelaide. He also urged the 
development of a paper pulp industry 
using straw. 

$4 


A YEARNING AFTER OLD TIMES 

The City of Londonderry, in the north 
of Ireland, is a remarkable mixture of 
the new and the old, in its customs and 
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its mentality. A little group in the city 
corporation has discovered that bakers 
in Belfast and in Limavady are sending 
bread, cakes, etc., into Derry for sale— 
in fact they have agents there—while 
there are a score or more of Derry o 
erative bakers out of employment. T 
offense is aggravated by the fact that 
those outside firms pay no toll. To rem- 
edy this defect there are likely soon to 
be proposals for a special tax on outside 
traders. Such a tax was always imposed 
in Tudor times, or at any rate “foreign- 
ers,’ as they were called in England, 
and “outentownies,” as in Scotland, had 
always to trade under different and 
more irksome conditions than the natives 
in any town. A return to these old con- 
ditions is hankered after in Derry. The 
“market” system, common all over Ire- 
land, makes this idea still quite familiar. 
Joun Kmx.anp. 


& 4} 
THE BENEFICENT FARMER 

A character in the recent novel, “Prai- 
rie Fires,” by Lorna Doone Beers, is 
made to say: 

“The farmer is dependent on no man 
in the world. He sows the seed in the 
spring and gathers the harvest in the 
summer. He lives in the midst of his 
fields, surrounded by his herds and his 
flocks. His wife and his children are 
about him. The sky above is the home of 
God, and He sends His blessed rain. 
The farmer is beholden to no man. The 
sins of other men are not upon his con- 
science. Although kings and the avari- 
cious rich create wars, yet he stays at 
home to carry on God’s work of tending 
to living things. No man is his enemy 
that he need exchange the hoe for the 
rifle, and nothing else save frost and hail, 
or drouth and blight. These, with skill 
and diligence and labor, he may offset. 
Yes, he is independent, is the farmer. 
His feet are planted in the soil. His 
head is bared to heaven. His hand 
stretches forth to strew life over the 
fields or succor some living creature.” 

4 
TARES AMONG THE CHINESE WHEAT 

A Shanghai correspondent writes: 
Formerly, Chinese wheat was clean, but 
in recent years, owing to the demand for 
wheat being so insistent, Chinese farm- 
ers have found it very profitable to mix 
this product with sand and dust. Of 
course, the tendency to adulterate has 
been encouraged very largely by the flour 
mills themselves, which have not stopped 
to scrutinize their purchases. Under 
normal conditions, Chinese wheat should 
contain about 2 or 8 per cent of dust. At 
the present time, 10 per cent of dust and 
foreign matter is a common thing. The 
Hankow grade has suffered mostly in 
this respect, being mixed with stones, and 
it has been growing worse as the season 
has progressed. 

$44 


FLOUR AS LEGAL TENDER 


A passage in Benvenuto Cellini’s Auto- 
biography, written in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, suggests that American millers 
would not be deterred from resuming full 
capacity operations if legislatures could 
be induced to adopt the old Italian plan 
of making fines payable in mill products. 

Cellini speaks of having been penalized 
for having beaten an enemy: “So they let 
me off with a fine of four bushels of 
flour.” 

Fancy the busy hum of mills if motor- 
ists were fined a 24-lb sack of flour for 
parking overtime, a 48-lb sack for park- 
ing near a fire hydrant, a 98-lb sack for 
driving on the wrong side of the street, 
and a barrel for driving by open street 


car gates! 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


$44 


Doesn’t pay to do much talking when 
you’re mad enough to choke, 

*Cause the word that stings the deepest is 
the one that’s never spoke; 

Let the other fellow wrangle till the 
storm has blown away, 

Then he’ll do a heap of thinking ’bout the 
things you didn’t say —Mealology. 

ee) 

Fie pdinea cat de rea, tot mai bine in 
tara ta—(No matter how good the bread 
of another land may be, it is always bet- 
ter in your own country).—Rowmanian 
Proverb. 








They arrived home late from the party. 
Wifey took off her hat and slammed it 
down. Then she confronted her hubby. 

“T’ll never take you to another party 
as long as I live!” she said. 

“Why?” he calmly wanted to know. 

“You asked Mrs. Jones how her hus- 
band has been standing the heat.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, her husband has been dead two 
months.”—Maple Leaflet. 


* #* 


THE GOOD OLD FAMILY NAME 


I dropped into Uncle Abie Gitzen- 
heimer’s place today to see if my watch 
was all right. He was so excited over 
the success of his sons and daughters 
that he let me have another fiver. 

Old Man Gitzenheimer certainly has 
a good family. i 

Pansy La Peach (the movie star, 
y know), is the youngest girl. 

Then there is Mickey O'Malley, “The 
Fightin’ Irish Fool,” he’s the youngest 


'V. 

The other girls also are making big 
names for themselves: Renee L’Aiglon, 
known as “The French Jenny Lind”; 
Bertha Von Gitzen, credited with being 
the most clever of the young German 
novelists; Carmelita Espinosa del Rey, 
the famous Spanish dancer, and Lena 
Swenson, hailed as the “Scandinavian 
Queen of the Follies.” 

The boys are doing just as well. Be- 
sides Mickey there are Duke Kaleuki- 
lowkaukiaeua, one of the champion swim- 
mers of Honolulu; Gaetano Guglielmo, 
the famous orchestra leader; Achmed 
Sed Bey, the popular Arabian acrobat; 
Stovich Korovich, the Montenegrin piano 
virtuoso, and John L. Smith, of Wall 
Street. 

They’re good kids and deserve suc- 
cess. I remember ’em when they were 
just Hermie, Hyman, Solly, Reba, Sarah, 
Mose, Ikey, Esther, Rachel and Sam 
Gitzenheimer. 

“You’re a lucky father,” said I. 

“Well, I ain’t so much of a boaster,” 
he replied. “But it gives a lot of pleas- 
ure for an old man to know that when 
he dies there is sons and daughters what 
will keep the old family name alive.”— 
Chet Johnson, in Judge. 


7 ” 


A West Virginia darky, a blacksmith, 
recently announced a change in his busi- 
ness as follows: 

“Notice: De copardnership heretofore 
resisting between me and Mose Skinner 
is hereby resolved. Dem what owed de 
firm will settle with me, and dem what 
de firm owed will settle with Mose.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


* . 


Jockey: “Say, niggah! Hold de stop 
watch on me while I runs dis greased 
lightnin’ round de track.” 

Tout: “Yo’ can’t time ’at horse with 
no watch, boy. Yo’ needs a calendar.” 
—Life. 

* ” 

Joseph Yasser, a Russian pianist, re- 
cently made’ his début in New York. We 
hope his proud old mother was there to 
say, “Yasser, that’s my baby.”—Life. 


PRESENCE OF MIND 
During the World War one of the 
great steamships that was used as a 
transport for soldiers was on her way 
across when a torpedo boat was sighted. 
In anticipation of the danger they were 
in, all on board were lined up on deck. 
There was a deathly hush for an in- 
stant, when suddenly from down the line 
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a Negro’s voice rang out: “Is dar 
body heah dat wants to buy a gold watch 
and chain?”—Everybody’s. 

* * 


FOOD VALUES 

There is more nourishment in ope 
sandwich than in half a dozen dinner 
invitations, 

Collars and cuffs contain more starch 
than potatoes, but are not so easily dj. 
ges 

Lettuce is 100 per cent leaves, 

The well-balanced restaurant meal jg; 
proteins 20 per cent, starches 20 
cent, water 25 per cent, minerals 5 per 
cent, miscellaneous 20 per cent, and 
waiter 10 per cent. 

The only nourishment in coffee ig jp 
the sugar, cream and doughnut put 
into it. 

Chocolate almond bars are richer ip 
chocolate than in almonds, 

There’s some oil in sardines, but 
there’s a lot more sardines in oil.—R, 0, 
O’B., in Judge. 


cm * 
WHERE THE MIDWEST BEGINS 


An interesting commentary on the go- 
cial standards of our fair city was fur- 
nished recently by a visiting Englishman, 

“I say, do you have social climbers 
here in Detroit?” asked the visitor. 

“Yes, there are a few persons in town 
that might be classified as social climb- 
ers,” his host answered. 

“But, dear old thing, where do they 
climb to?”—D. A. C. News. 


* * 


One of the perfectly legal food merg- 
ers is succotash.—Detroit News. 


| Special N otices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, !0 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepied for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Central and Southern 
Illinois Salesman 


A large southwestern mill with con- 
siderable established bakery and 
jobbing trade in central and south- 
ern Illinois is looking for a first 
class salesman to cover that terri- 
tory. The man we take must be 
honest, industrious, ambitious to 
build a big flour business, and pos- 
sess the initiative and trade experi- 
ence necessary to accomplish this. 
This mill makes high quality flours 
for bakery and family trade which 
cannot be sold on price basis. Will 
pay guaranteed salary and com- 
mission; good man will earn liberal 
recompense. If you can make good 
write us covering fully in first let- 
ter age, education, sales expericncé, 
where employed since 1916 and vol- 
ume of business secured by years} 
all correspondence kept strictly com- 
fidential if requested. Address 1071, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





—_——= 

FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED—A MINNE 
sota mill, manufacturing flour °f excep: 
tional quality, is in need of a “‘iivé wire 
salesman for Wisconsin on a s2laty 
commission basis; if you are a real 
getter” we can offer you an ttractit® 
proposition; write fully about yoursell; 
your letter will be held strictly confides 
tial. Address 614, care North 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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